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THE 
WORLD'S 
VETERINARY 
SERVICES 


Dedicated to the World's Food Supply 


A scholarly article written for learned people (Aslantic Month- 
ly, July, 1949) frankly agrees that “food shortage has become 
an increasing menace,” and recommends better farming as the 
only way to postpone the evil hour because all food must be 
produced on a fixed number of arable acres, varying from 
excellent to bad. 

What meets the eye of the veterinary profession is that, while 
the young men now entering veterinary colleges will have to 
boost better farming for 5,000 million people by the end of 
the century—a short fifty years hence—, they will have the ad- 
vantage of competent zootechnics and loss-prevention programs 
long set forth by such established societies as: 


THE INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY 
Ss. CONGRESS, FOR THE WORLD AT 
LARGE; L'OFFICE INTERNATIONAL DES 
EPIZOOTIES, FOR CONTINENTAL EU- 


ROPE; THE U. S. LIVESTOCK SANITARY 

ASSOCIATION, FOR THE AMERICAS; 

| AND THE NATIONAL VETERINARY SO- 

CIETIES OF EACH COUN- 

TRY WHOSE WORK IS BE- 

» ING MORE GENEROUSLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED. 


The Corn States S$ 
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Quseptic 


Quseptic Red-fragrant or Quseptic Clear-colorless. 
Both are non-irritating, non-corrosive, and non-toxic. 


The all purpose disinfectant for poultry drinking water, 
instruments, dairy equipment, and surgery. Also deodo- 
rant for kennels. 


Pt. $0.80; Gal. $4.50; 4-1 Gal. $17.10; 
8-1 Gal. .... $32.40 


Phenylmerc 


Ideal for general skin antiseptic for application to 
pre-operative surgical field, or in the home. Non-irri- 
tating, pleasing odor, and practically non-staining. 

$3.90 
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wr” Briefly. these few words sum up the 16 year history of 
the tried and proved product officially known as Canine 
Distemper Vaccine in Bronchisepticus - Streptococcus - 
Typhimurium Bacterin (ViRoGEN) (Bio, 666). 


YER-INCREAS\NG 


Year after year the demand continues to increase for— 


Veterinarians, Only, RIM ND 1}OLOGICAL CHEMISTS 
DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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he heart of 
balanced feeding... 


A food such as Gaines Meal is no mere filler . . . 
but a product carefully and scientifically 


formulated to provide adequate amounts of 
every food element known to be needed by 
a normal dog . . . plus an overage of vitamins 


and key minerals sufficient to offset the nutritive 


deficiencies of meat and other foods 
commonly added for increased palatability. 


So make full use of the nutritional balance Gaines is 
designed to provide . . . and of the practical 


advantages offered by meal . . . look to Gaines Meal 


as the heart of normal, balanced feeding. 


Gaines 
Meal 
for all dogs 


HES EVERY INCH OF A DOG” 


Copyright 1948 by General Foods Corporation 
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PARKE-DAVIS 


BENADRYL 


HYDROCHLORIDE 


POSSESSES BOTH ANTIALLERGIC 
TY 
AND ANTISPASMODIC activi 
| BENADRYL 


HYDROCHLORIDE 


BENADRYL 


Skin irritations, dermatoses and other allergic conditions of 
dogs, cats and farm animals are common, especially during the 
summer months. Benadryl Hydrochloride (Diphenhydramine 
Hydrochloride) will be found effective in relieving these patients. 


In recent years, there has been an abundance of experimental 


and clinical work reported on the close association of histamine to 


allergy. Benadryl prevents histamine-induced reactions and it is by 


this action against histamine that Benadry] affords relief in derma- 


toses, including eczema and urticaria, which are of obscure origin. 


DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


Dept. of Veterinary Medicine 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Ideal 


BALancep AMino ACips BALAMAC is the principle of BALanced AMino ACids 
as attained in Ideal Dog Food. All ten of the essential AMINO ACIDS listed below, 
each in a balanced relationship to the _-—~x, others, form Wilson's exclusive prin- 
ciple of BALanced AMino ACids. 


OLPT ace 


Here's why “A dog’s BEST meal is Wilson’s Ideal” 


*Every structure of the dog's body requires The famous "'7-Course Meal” 
balanced amino acids, which we attain with Feeds the dog in 7 woys 


the BALAMAC principle. (BALanced AMino 
ACids.) MEAT BY-PRODUCTS [including dehydrated extracted 


Sock of thie bal Its i h LIVER)—for strong muscles and growth. 
ck of this balance results in poor growt ; ; 
and lowered resistance to diseases whose sym- © con uver ol, fortified—source of Vitomins A & D. 


tomatology may resemble that of any one of «) CARROTS —for clear eyes and glossy coat. 
a number of disease entities. Food accessory BONE—calcium and phosphorus for bones and teeth. 
factors (e.g. Vitamins) while essential, can- WHEAT GERM—for vitality ond nerves. 


not replace the amino acid balance attained : 
by our BALAMAC principle, although a re- ang ond tendons. 
lationship between the two is important. @ wrear AND BARLEY —carbohydrates for energy. 


Another WILSON Quality Product “sous co) 
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AVMA 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


* The annual AVMA Convention in Detroit, July 11-14, provided two important 

opportunities to its members: An opportunity for orderly, democratic expression 

of opinions and desires for the consideration of the executive and legislative 

bodies; and an opportunity to learn the latest in all branches of veterinary 

medicine by attending the program sessions and participating in the discussions. 


* Dr. W. M. Coffee, LaCenter, Ky., is the President-Elect of the AVMA for 
1949-50, as a result of the election at Detroit. The vice-presidents are: Drs. 
W. F. Irwin, O. A. Lopez, J. M. Veilleux, C. A. Brandly, and A. E. Bott. Dr. W.°A. 
Young was re-elected treasurer (See the News section for further details). 

x * 


* Dr. Gerard Dikmans, U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry, Beltsville, Md., was 
awarded the Twelfth International Veterinary Congress Prize. This was in 
recognition of his many years of service to the profession in the field of veterinary 
parasitology. 

x * * 


* Dr. R. R. Birch, New York State Veterinary College, Ithaca, N. Y., received 
the Borden Award for outstanding research in dairy cattle diseases. The decision 
was based upon work with brucellosis and other diseases, and the discoveries 
which reduced the losses occasioned by them. 

x * 


* Dean H. D. Bergman, Iowa State College, Ames, is a member of the Executive 
Board of the American Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. 
In this capacity, he represents the Association of Deans of American Colleges 
of Veterinary Medicine, and also the profession at large. 

x * 


* Richard Rose, Detroit, Mich., was the nominee deemed most worthy of the 
annual AVMA Humane Act Award. This 17-year-old boy was so solicitous of 
his 16-year-old pet dog that he built a bumpered headgear which would prevent 
bruising of the head as the animal slowly lost its sight. 

x * 


LAA 


* President-Elect (now president) C. P. Zepp, Sr., completed his pre-Convention 
tour of meetings by attending the sessions of his home state association—New 
York, in New York City, June 23 to 25. 

x * 


* Editorial comment in Feedstuffs (June 25, 1949) agrees with the AVMA 
editorial (June) “Will Drugged Feeds Replace Good Management,” but believes 
that drugged feeds are a noteworthy achievement in disease control, and urges : 
that veterinarians recognize it as such. ~ | 


x * * 


* BAI Chief B. T. Simms recently visited the Association office for a conference. 
The discussion centered around ways and means through which the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the AVMA could coérdinate their efforts for the 
greatest benefit to the livestock industry through participation of veterinary 
practitioners in disease control programs. 


x * 


* Recent visitors from abroad at the AVMA office include: Drs. I. J. Cunning- 
ham, superintendent, Wallaceville Kesearch Station, Dept. of Agriculture, New 
Zealand, and L. K. Whitten, parasitologist at this station; Dr. P. A. Rogan, 
head of the Veterinary Service, Irish Republic, Dublin, Ireland; and Dr. A. W. 
Stableforth, assistant director, Veterinary Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, Weybridge, England. 
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VETERINARY BIOLOGICALS 


CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Veterinarians’ Institution - Established 1913 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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Treatment of Mastitis’! 


MASTICS Are Sold Only to the Veterinarian 


In discussing the use of penicillin, it was 
recently emphasized that “the individual 
practitioner alone is in a position to follow the 
progress of his cases and to judge the adequacy 
‘ of the treatment being used’’!. 
This fact is important, because of two risks 
in treatment: the use of inadequate doses of 
the drug, and the possible development of 
complications. Without the Veterinarian’s 
supervision, these risks are doubled. No 
instruction booklet can take the place of your 
i. professional counsel. Therefore, we sell MASTICS 
to Veterinarians only, as we consistently state 
in our advertising in dairy breed journals. 
MASTICS should not be confused with later 
imitations. These, closely resembling genuine 
MASTICS in name and appearance, are sold at 

: prices often more than twice that of MASTICS. 

| You can sell your clients the original product 
at a figure well below the lowest store price, 
and still retain control of treatment. If your 
distributor cannot supply you, mail your 
order direct to us. All delivery charges prepaid 

‘ if check is sent with order, otherwise C.0.D. 

plus charges. 


n Ments 
treated: Ported to cures 


MASTICS are the original penicillin bougie. These 
slender, wax-like sticks with special tapered points 
each contain 25,000 Units of Penicillin “G’’. In- 
serted in the teat canal, they dissolve in the milk 
and medicate all parts of the teat lining, cistern 
and large ducts. Sealed in foil, MASTICS are dated 
and stored under refrigeration to ensure potency. 


Packages of 25. . $4.75 Packages of 100... $18.00 


: Collins, Oct. 1948 “Caused by Strept. agalactiae 
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WHAT NUTRITIONISTS MEAN 


by “Optimum Amounts for Winning Condition” 


NO.| ]] [MEMO FROM W. E. ARMSTRONG TO VETERINARIANS 


10% FAT 


Dogs need far more than the 1% 
to 2% fat found in many dog foods. 
Ten percent is a fair minimum for a 
ration. percent or more 
in the regular diet,” reports Dr. McKay 
of Cornell. ‘Probably not less than 
11%"’ states the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. So the HUNT CLUB ah 
Mixture is designed to supply the full 
quota of fats—10%. It is a demon- 
strated fact that without these fats, dogs 
eat more food and get less value from 
it. Beyond adding the flavor dogs love 
best, the fats serve to help them utilize 
calcium and phosphorus — to help ovu- 
lation in females and fertility in males 
—to promote skin metabolism, put 
gloss and shine on coats. 


38% CARBOHYDRATES 


38% is ample. The satiety and caloric value 
of HUNT CLUB Breeders Mixture is so 
great that feeding tests show 80 lbs. of this 
mixture equals 100 Ibs. of another mixture. 
For easy digestibility and assimilation, 68% 
of the carbohydrates in HUNT CLUB are 
dextrinized. 


25% PROTEINS 


Experimental research under Prof. W. C. 
Rose, University of Illinois, identified the 10 
amino acids that must be available to build 
individual cells in the dog's body. When a 
dog gets enough of each and every one of 
these 10 aminos, then and only then can his 
body function most efficiently in building and 
maintaining muscle, tissue, the organs of the 
body, hair, bone, skin, milk, hormones, etc. 


Quantitative analysis shows that HUNT 
CLUB Breeders Mixture contains, in super- 
abundance, all ten aminos! (Figures supplied 
on request.) 


11 VITAMINS 


Vitamin amounts necessary for normal 
body maintenance have been tabulated by 
Dr. Elvehjem, noted animal nutritionist at 
the University of Wisconsin. To meet Aigher 
requirements of breeders, HUNT CLUB 
furnishes extra amounts. Four times as much 


Vitamin A and D. Twice as much B1-Thia- 
min. More than five times as much G-Ribo- 
flavin. (Chart furnished on request). 


9 MINERALS 


“Border-line Starvation” is the term used by 
the Nutrition Committee of the AMVA in 
emphasizing the lack of certain elements by 
the animal y. This includes minerals. Be- 
cause nine minerals aid in a great variety of 
bodily processes, we make sure that HUNT 
CLUB contains all nine in proportions ade- 
quate to the nutritional requirements of 
breeders. 


ALL AT LESS COST 


Reference has been made to the high caloric 
and satiety value of HUNT CLUB Breeders 
Mixture. Feeding tests show this leads to 
savings of up to 20%! 


Follow the Feeding Method of 


HUNT CLUB 


FULL DIET dog meal 


ANIMAL FOUNDATION, INC., Division J 

| Sherburne, New York 

Date. 
© Send free sample bag, all charges paid. 


© Explain offer to feed my kennel 30 days on your 
“Satisfaction or Money Back"’ proposition. 
I (East of Rocky Mountarn area only.) 


l Name 
Address. 


City and State. 


Breed No. of Brood Matrons____ 


No. of Pups—___Do you feed meat?, 
What Feeding Question Can We Answer For You? 


¥ 
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The new, more effective way to protect 
livestock from mineral deficiency 


Salt Enriched With Cobalt, Iron, 
Manganese, Copper, Iodine, Zinc 


1. MANY AREAS, locally grown feeds lack minerals essential to animal 
nutritios ‘> small (or trace) amounts. And this mineral deficiency . . . 
ne: ~'ays apparent in livestock right away ... results in low produc- 
tion and gain, fewer and sickly offspring. 


Now Sterling Trace Mineral BLUSALT provides these important 
minerals ... in proper, balanced amounts to meet normal nutritional 
needs ... in combination with salt... the “natural” carrier for trace 
minerals. For all livestock must have salt, and trace 
minerals are essential for securing maximum nutri- 
tional value out of feeds. Available in 100-Ib. Bags, 
50-Ib. Blocks, 4-lb. Liks. 


*BLUSALT Reg. U.S. Patent Office—a 
distinctive blue salt for your protec- 
tion against substitutes. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Scranton, Pa. 
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U.S. ARMY and 
U.S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING 
SERVICE 


put your professional skills 
to better use.... 


IN THE ARMY OR AIR FORCE 
VETERINARY CORPS! 


Here’s opportunity for professional prestige 
and personal advancement that has no equal in 
civilian life—commissioned service in the Vet- 
erinary Corps! 


Initial grade as second lieutenant or higher, 
depending on previous experience. Regular 
advancement in grade and responsibility. 


Outstanding practice, whether in food in- 
spection, or prevention and treatment of disease 
among public animals. 


Expanded post-graduate training in service 
and civilian schools .. . openings in Veterinary 
research, Veterinary public health, foreign 
service with military governments. 


Lifetime security through substantial offi- 
cer’s pay and allowances, free professional care, 
world’s best retirement plan. 


Your skills are vitally important to the 
national security effort. Write the Sur- 
geon General, U. S. Army, or the Surgeon 
General, U. S. Air Force, Washington 25, 
D. C., for full details about Reserve Com- 
missions and active duty in the Army or 
Air Force. 
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No. V GO Viking 
int.avenous outfit. 


Jee Dura- Viking 
Syringe 


RANFAC products are precision made of selected material, dura- 
ble, well balanced and easy to operate. 


RANFAC products when compared with any other veterinary 
instruments prove their worth. Manufactured by THE RANDALL 
FAICHNEY CORPORATION, noted for precision made 
VETERINARY, SURGICAL and DENTAL instruments for over 
sixty years. 


Get the facts write DEPT. A for catalog .. 


123 HEATH STREET BOSTON. 30, MASS..U.SA. 


V4 
C) 
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No. 108— No. D V-le1— No V- 
earings. Syringe. wringe with in- 
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Your Choice of 
Valuable Merchandise 
In Big, Special 
Premium Offer! 


A portable radio, a raincoat and a Kennel coat are just three of the valu- 
able premiums you can get at no cost! Other premiums include an electric 
razor, a leather traveling bag and men’s white shirts. You can also get 
your choice of many famous Resco dog products on this big offer. 


Here’s All You do to get the Merchandise at No Cost! 


You can get your choice of merchandise in exchange for bag bottoms of 
new, improved Ken-L-Meal and Ken-L-Biskit. You send no money. Start 
saving these valuable bag bottoms now! They are worth dollars to you 
in this premium offer. 


Send for FREE Catalogue A fully illustrated catalogue describes 
the many fine quality premiums you can get in exchange for bag bottoms 
of Ken-L-Products. These articles are things you want and need. Now 
they can be yours at NO COST on this generous offer. Mail today for 
your FREE catalogue. 


Y. CATALOGUE Please send me my FREE catalogue of the many 


0 OF PREMIUMS valuable premiums you are offering at no cost. 


The QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


| 
KEN-L-PRODUCTS DIVISION | 
Chicago, Illinois 
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At 


THE CHEMIST 


In. selecting pharmaceuticals and biologicals, the 
veterinarian places great confidence in his suppliers. 
That's why, here at National Laboratories Corpo- 
ration, only the most capable and dependable men 
are entrusted with the three operations most impor- 
tant to you—analysis of raw materials, proper com- 


pounding, and testing the finished product. 


These men are our chemists... the men who 
guarantee absolute reliability in any product behind 


the NLC label. 


Look for the NLC trade mark on 
pharmaceuticals and biologicals. 

It is your assurance of the quality 
respected by Graduate Veterinarians 
for many years. 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 


“7ée NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
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SOLD TO GRADUATE 
VETERINARIANS ONLY 


* KAW STATION «+ KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 


This NOTE BOOK describes 
the chemistry, pharmacology and 


therapeutics of a number of useful 
drugs including Metrazol, Tannalbin, 
Lenigallol and Calciphos. 


This Note Book is yours for the ashing — 


Dr. 
Street 
City and State 


F 


BILHUBER-KNOLL CorpP., ORANGE, N. 
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ARMOUR ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
ARMOUR 
Ml A Step Ahead in Veterinary Therapeutics 


DOG MEN AGREE: 


NO WONDER Friskies has been 
a favorite with leading dog men 
—veterinarians, trainers and 
breeders—for over 16 years. 
These men feed and recommend 
Friskies because they know it 
is a complete dog food, scien- 
K. M. MeDONALD, Professional Han- tifically balanced to provide all 
dier, Cocker Spaniel Breeder, Redondo the elements dogs are known to 
Beach, Calif., finds that on grueling ° 
show circuits. as well as at home, need for total nourishment, top 
Friskies keeps his dogs in topcondition. condition and appearance. 


EVERYBODY SAYS: 


spacing 


Compare actual nutrition. In 


DOGS SAY: " 
" TASTE Friskies you get high food 
Delicious value per penny of cost. It’s 
the most economical type of 


ALL DOGS—of every breed dog food, because no costly 


and every age—love Friskies supplements are required. 
“ ” Feed and Recommend Friskies — Complete 
meaty” taste and smell. Two Convenience end Seonemy. 
forms: Friskies Meal, to eat FREE BOOKLET—Send for “How 
like hash; Friskies Cubes to to Feed and Care for Your 
; Dog.” Address: Friskies, Box 
gnaw like a bone. 2035, Dept. Y, Los Angeles 36, 
Feed Both For Variety California. 
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USE NON-PYROGENIC SUTURES 


Post-op fever in clean cases can be caused by sutures—but rarely 
by CHAMPION non-absorbable sutures. There are two prime reasons: 
1. Champion non-absorbable silk sutures are always 
sterilized by heat. 
2. Champion non-absorbable silk sutures are not digestible, 
therefore, no allergenic irritating products of protein 
hydrolysis are released in the wound. 
CHAMPION Serum-Proof Silk sutures have both advantages. Sutures 
designed for buried suturing are dispensed on spools and have no 
contact with chemical irritants. Secondly, there is no enzyme in the 
human body capable of digesting silk. It is truly non-absorbable. 
To help avoid post-op fever due to suture chemicals and protein 
hydrolysis, specify CHAMPION Silk Sutures. Gudebrod Bros. 
Silk Co., 225 W. 34th St., New York 1. 


CHAMPION-PARE 
SERUM-PROOF SILK SUTURES by © iam 


Also Mokers of. DERMAL, COTTON and other CHAMPION SUTURES @ 
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HEAVILY GALVANIZED SHEETS 

NO EXTRA CHARGE! 
 ANTI-HOG 
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welded to frame. 
Assembled. sfaction Guaranteed. 
x 28° deep. SE RUM 
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KENNEL RUNS the licensed, graduate Vet- 


The low cost will surprise youl 
erinarian exclusively. 


Ford DOUBLE FRAME Panel Runs insure 
for your dogs. Chain link fabric is rust resistant. 
cannot be spread: pormanendy, locked by INNER 
BAR FRAME. NO WIRES TO RUST. Clamp 
together. No bolt holes to match. Portable or 
permanent construction, 
Made in sizes to fit your requirements. 
4. 5. and 6 ft. heights. Lengths 2 to 
14 ft. panels. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES 
Kennel Runs — Pup Pens — Stalls and Cages 
Ornamental and Miscellaneous tron. 
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6572 Winthrop Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 
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Goshen Laboratories 


Manufacturors of many specialtios auch as 


Derma-Calm 
Foot Rot Ointment 
Mineral Yeast Improved, Canine 
Tonic and Alterative Powder 


Skin Ease 


Glso Sole Agent for 
AMERICAINE’S Topical Anesthetic and 
Antiseptic Ointment 
CIBA’S Hormones and Other Specialties 
EATON'S Furacin 
GLENDALE’S Pippin Comb 
MICRO'S Ear Trimmer 
TAPPAN ZEE’S Causticks 
WHITE'S Tyrolene and Roto Dee Powder, etc. 


Goshen Laboratories, Inc. 
Goshen, New York 
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WHEN DOSAGE 
IS BY 
BODY WEIGHT... 


"CANINE 
DISTEMPER 
VACCINE 


FROMM LABORATORIES, INC. | sole distributors: 
Grafton, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Ine. 


Telephone Cedorburg 811 
170 VARICK STREET 
YORK 13, NEw | 


4 
ee 
be only healthy and well-nourished to be 
effectively treated with Distemperoid’ (Ferret Origin, 
a Green Method). Owners of these dogs should 7 te 
be informed, however, of the possibility of a more 
pronounced reaction that 
no case less than 25 mg. per dog. Large 
breeds which weigh more then 25 pounds should 
desirable het these doy owners poy 
visit after 5 days to satisfy themselves that 
Supplied only to graduate vi single-dose 
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for liquid treatment of thrush 
in horses, and hoofrot or foul 
hoof in cattle and sheep 


Many veterinarians have found that in 
treating hoofrot, the old-fashioned 
method of dressing the hoof still has 
its place, either in conjunction with the 
intravenous treatment, or alone. Rapid 
action and deep penetrating qualities 
make Hooflow the preparation of 
choice where a dressing is desired. 
Hooflow can also be administered 
easily with brush or spray where a 


bandage dressing is unnecessary. 


SYRACUSE 
per gallon...........$4.50 PHARMACAL CO., INC 
SYRACUSE, NEw YORE 


Per Pint... 


SYRACUSE 


ARNACAL COMPANY, 


as trustworthy 


211-215 WOLF STREET, SYRACUSE 8, UW. Y. 
West Coast Distributor: H. C. BURNS CO., INC. Oakland, Calif. 
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Field proven for dependability 
and established safety. 


Fully protected by patents, insuring sale 
to graduate veterinarians only. 


Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, lows 
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Developments in the Regulatory Control of 
Animal Disease in Germany 
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DURING the period in which the author 
was chief of the Veterinary Service of 
the Military Government in the U.S. Zone 
of Germany, official duties provided ample 
opportunity to review and investigate Ger- 
man customs pertaining to veterinary medi- 
cine, animal disease control, and other 
allied fields of science. Information re- 
quired for quadripartite negotiations, rel- 
ative to preparing uniform disease con- 
trol programs for all of Germany and for 
recommendations repealing nazi legislation 
regulating veterinary medicine, made it 
necessary to study the historical back- 
ground of these laws. 

A review of the German legislation per- 
taining to this profession and science re- 
flects the effects of early beliefs, supersti- 
tions, and the complete absence of scientif- 
ic knowledge in attempts, at that time, 
to halt the spread of diseases. A student 
of today, after studying these early con- 
ditions, should have a still greater ad- 
miration for such German scientists as 
Ehrlich, Koch, Behring, and others who 
began their initial work with imagination, 
conducted it with industry, and had the 
persistence to follow it through to a logi- 
cal conclusion. 


EARLY HISTORY OF ANIMAL DISEASE 
CONTROL 


German attempts to control animal dis- 
eases are reported as early as the Eight- 
eenth Century. At this time, an epizootic 
of rinderpest was sweeping across western 
Europe causing heavy losses among cattle. 
Control measures included destruction. 
Between 1769 and 1778, 60,000 cattle were 
lost in this manner in Brandenburg Prov- 
ince alone. The Decree of 1711, by King 


Frederick I of Prussia, and the Decree of 
1712, by King Frederick August of Poland, 
are among the earliest national measures 
adopted for rinderpest control in cattle. 
These decrees were changed almost yearly 
during the next forty years. 

Although the early decrees were without 
scientific foundation, their provisions are 
generally accepted today. Import restric- 
tions, animal quarantine procedures, isola- 
tion, branding, disinfection, and issuance 
of health certificates were mentioned in the 
decrees. The removal of bodies of animals 
having died of disease also was emphasized 
and was the probable cause for the animal 
disposal system now used in Germany. In 
retrospect, it should be noted that “cattle 
plague,” a term used during this time and 
in the decrees, may have referred to rinder- 
pest, contagious pleuropneumonia, or foot- 
and-mouth disease, and serves to indicate 
how little was known of animal diseases 
and how helpless were the nations and 
their people in facing such catastrophes. 

As early as 1800, it was observed that 
few animals with contagious pleuropneu- 
monia completely recovered from this dis- 
ease. The long incubation period was 
already known at the time, as is indicated 
by the requirements that cattle suffering 
from the disease be branded on the horns 
with the letters L.K. (lung disease), and 
that the cattle be released for sale no 
sooner than three months after complete 
disappearance of the symptoms of the dis- 
ease. Remedies were regarded as useless, 
and only isolation prevented its spread. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease—A_ Prussian 
decree of 1732 describes foot-and-mouth 
disease in cattle and records reveal that 
it was widespread in western Europe dur- 
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ing the previous year. At the time, it was 
called “mouth decay” and was treated by 
a remedy recommended by West Prussian 
veterinarians and approved by no less than 
the famous physician of the King, Hufe- 
land. A detailed description of “mouth- 
and-foot ache” may be found in the official 
gazette of Breslau (1816). It is interest- 
ing to note that in 1843 an expert from 
the veterinary school of Berlin voiced 
the opinion that veterinary police meas- 
ures against foot-and-mouth disease were 
not necessary. 

Sheep Scabies and Pox.—Sheep scabies 
is mentioned in the oldest disease-control 
regulations pertaining to the sheep indus- 
try, published in the Seventeenth Century. 
Districts, referred to as “smear county” 
were designated; and scabies-infected sheep 
from clean areas, or in areas where the 
treatment of such sheep was prohibited, 
were transported for holding in such dis- 
tricts. Regulatory laws promulgated in 
1746 required that all infected sheep be 
reported and be grazed separately. Traffic 
of animals between clean areas and des- 
ignated districts was well regulated. The 
regulations were amended later to include 
instructions for the treatment of scabies- 
infected sheep and the requirement for the 
disposal by burning or burial of the hide 
and of the wool shed from infected animals 
and carcasses. 

The presence of sheep pox, in 1806, 
brought about the issuance of pertinent 
regulations providing for protective vac- 
cination. In 1815, sheep pox spread to a 
devastating degree which necessitated new 
regulations. The publication of the Brom- 
berg Government, issued at that time. re- 
veals that of 46,150 sheep infected, 6,980 
died. 

Mange in Horses.—As a means of con- 
trolling mange of horses during the middle 
part of the Eighteenth Century, it was 
forbidden to skin dead animals infected 
with this disease. This restriction was 
based on the theory that dogs and foxes 
feeding on the skinned carcasses left in 
the field would become infected and would, 
in turn, transmit this condition to the local 
flocks of sheep. An amendment was made 
to this regulation about 1834 resulting 
from recommendations of the faculty of the 
veterinary college of Berlin. 

During the Napoleonic War, scabies in- 
fection or mange in horses became so wide- 
spread that it was the subject of a reg- 
ulatory decree of the Potsdam Govern- 
ment issued in May, 1810. Although the 
mange mite was reported by Kresting, in 
1789, the Potsdam decree indicated the 
supposition of the period that cases of 
mange frequently developed into tubercu- 
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losis, “worm disease,” or glanders. Actually, 
the mange mite, as described in 1789, was 
not recognized as the causative infective 
agent until 1844 by Guret and Hartwig, or 
1857 by Gerlach. Equine mange was even 
then considered a war disease, this being 
proved again in World War I when it 
caused great losses of animal efficiency of 
the Allied and axis powers. 

Equine Glanders.—Glanders in horses, 
also, was recognized as a wartime disease. 
During the troublesome times in the early 
nineteenth century, glanders became wide- 
spread throughout Europe. Special dis- 
ease control regulations were put into 
effect in Germany. Actually, in 1827, there 
was some doubt whether or not glanders 
was communicable to man. Diseased horses 
were destroyed, and animals exposed to the 
infection were isolated. Horse owners 
were directed to educate their employees 
or stablemen on the characteristics of the 
disease, and to call for the services of a 
veterinarian or a physician in doubtful 

Anthraxy.—Anthrax, another disease of 
historical significance in German animal 
disease-control regulations, was reported 
to be infectious for horses and cattle and 
dangerous to human health in 1803. Opin- 
ions, however, were divided. In the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the reporting of 
outbreaks of anthrax was made mandatory. 
Diseased animals were isolated and could 
be treated only by trained physicians. The 
animals could not be slaughtered for food. 
Carcasses of diseased animals could be dis- 
sected by physicians and veterinarians only, 
and disposed of only after the carcass lost 
its body heat. Hagner, in 1869, recom- 
mended that sheep carcasses be skinned for 
their hides and that such hides be dried 
and disinfected. 

Rabies.—The control of rabies, recog- 
nized early as a disease communicable to 
man, was influenced by very ancient beliefs. 
Edicts of 1761 and 1767 required the so- 
called “‘man-worm-cut,” which was the cut- 
ting off of a harmless piece of epithelial 
tissue of the tongue. Dogs were treated by 
a person specially appointed for the pur- 
pose. Failure of owners to comply re- 
sulted in a fine of 50 thaler*. plus a shoot- 
ing fee of 3 thaler for the destruction of 
the animal. On the other hand, the surgi- 
cal operation cost 2 groschen** in the urban 
areas, and 1 groschen in the rural sections, 
plus an additional groschen for a certificate. 
In 1797, these regulations were amended 
requiring the use of a specific remedy 
known as “electurarium contra morsum 

*One thaler was equivalent to 3 marks. 

**One groschen equivalent to 10 pfennig. 
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canis rabide.” It was an oily extract of the 
May beetle. About the same time, more 
appropriate regulations were issued, based 
on the current idea that dogs at large and 
uncontrolled favored the spread of rabies. 
Stray dogs were killed, while dogs kept 
for security purposes or for hunting were 
chained or had a large wooden stick at- 
tached to their collars to prevent them from 
running. As late as 1784, farmers believed 
that cattle bitten by rabid dogs could be 
successfully treated by having them bled 
with the executioner’s sword. This super- 
stition was not supported by authorities, 
who prohibited this method of treatment 
and required the killing of the animal. In 
1804, the treatment of exposed dogs was 
prohibited. In 1835, rabies in Germany 
was handled by the destruction of infected 
and exposed dogs. Physicians were to 
observe all suspected dogs. The observation 
of such animals by untrained physicians 
was prohibited, and only with the per- 
mission from the police could physicians 
and veterinarians do so. 

Early regulations required butchers to 
become acquainted with the symptoms of 
animal diseases and to pass an examina- 
tion before a muncipal or district physician. 
In some provinces, the cattle dealers were 
included in the regulations. Control meas- 
ures were caried out by the governing 
official (Ldndrat), with technical advice 
from the district physician. Veterinarians 
were excluded from this responsibility and 
were required only to report suspected 
cases. The district physicians and sur- 
geons were regarded as assistant and tech- 
nical consultants to the executive officials 
(Landrat) and were required to make im- 
mediate investigations when contagious 
animal diseases were recorded. 


EARLY REGULATIONS 


Regulations on a state-wide basis were 
not issued until 1835, when the Prussian 
government published its “Regulations of 
the Sanitation Police for the Most Fre- 
quently Occurring Contagious Diseases.” 
These were significant from a veterinary 
standpoint, because they contained instruc- 
tions on the control of rabies, glanders, 
and recognized parasitic diseases, and for 
the first time mentioned veterinarians 
along with physicians. District physicians 
and surgeons were still regarded as assist- 
ants and technical consultants to the ex- 
ecutive official with whom they had to 
make investigations of each outbreak of 
contagious animal diseases. The early reg- 
ulations for the control of animal diseases 
in Germany were exclusively influenced 
by the physician. This situation evolved 
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because there was then no scientific veter- 
inary medicine. Veterinary schools were 
set up at Hannover and Berlin in 1778 and 
1790, respectively, but many years passed 
before veterinarians became responsible for 
the control of animal disease. 

Animal disease statistics were first re- 
quired in Prussia in 1729. Saxonia adopted 
the requirement in 1780. 

The penalties for violations of the older 
regulations were markedly severe, if they 
are contrasted with those prescribed in 
current laws and regulations. In spite of 
the continued renewal of regulations and 
threats of severe punishment, success was 
not achieved. This, of course, was due to 
lack of scientific basis or understanding of 
animal diseases and manner of their 
spread. The failures and defects of legisla- 
tion, the ever-increasing animal population, 
and newer aspects of livestock in the na- 
tional economy required frequent readjust- 
ment of animal disease regulatory controls. 

In 1803, Prussia issued instructions for 
the prevention of cattle plague and other 
infectious animal diseases, together with 
procedures to be used in the event of death 
of an animal. The document contained 171 
sections, dealt primarily with rinderpest, 
and included the first measures against 
contagious pleuropneumonia, anthrax 
(which at that time included more than is 
considered by the term today), and rabies. 
These instructions were amended in 1836 
and required cattle of the steppe breed 
(Podolian) to be quarantined for twenty- 
one days before entering the country. 
It also provided that, in the event of an 
outbreak of rinderpest abroad, all cattle 
would be quarantined prior to importation. 
Glanders was not mentioned, but the dis- 
ease was noted earlier in the decree of 
1772 pertaining to carcass disposal plants. 
Glanders-infected horses could be disposed 
of by the persons in charge of rendering 
companies. At this time, the skinning of 
animals suffering from anthrax and rabies 
was permissible, but the removal of tallow 
and other tissues was prohibited. In 1804, 
the skinning of rabid animals was pro- 
hibited, because “froth may be hidden in 
the hairy parts of the skin.” 

The other German states gradually 
adopted measures similar to those appli- 
cable in Prussia for the control of animal 
diseases. The requirements were deter- 
mined by such scientific knowledge of dis- 
eases as was available at the time of the 
promulgation of the decrees. Control 
measures were largely a conglomeration of 
restrictions based on theories and ideas 
pertaining to each individual disease. The 
lack of scientific knowledge of the nature 
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of contagious diseases was a_ principal 
fault, and the lethargic methods of ad- 
ministration and lack of trained veter- 
inarians resulted in little or no success in 
animal disease control. The end point of this 
confusion and ineffective legislation was 
reached about the middle of the nineteenth 
century when, in the northern parts of 
Germany, uniform control measures and 
legislation were officially adopted and the 
veterinary police made subject to govern- 
ment control as a governmental agency. 
After the establishment of the German 
Reich, this law became effective for the 
whole of Germany and, with slight revision, 
remains in force today. The law required 
the enforcement of stringent control meas- 
ures. The destruction of sick and suspect 
animals, with proper compensation to the 
owners, plus restrictions on the importa- 
tion ef ruminants from permanently con- 
taminated eastern countries, provided a 
successful measure toward eradicating ani- 
mal disease. 

The other German states were apparently 
convinced of the futility and existing con- 
fusion in their animal disease-control legis- 
lation. Veterinary legislation was initiated 
for Bavaria in 1858. In 1862, Adam, a 
Bavarian veterinarian, stressed the im- 


portance of standardized regulations and 
published a book containing pertinent di- 


rectives. In the same year, the Bavarian 
police penal code included the first attempt 
to standardize the control procedure in 
Bavaria. This culminated in the passage 
of the Bavarian animal disease law of 1867. 
Baden adopted similar measures in 1865. A 
manual on veterinary police was published 
several years later by Haubner and was 
considered an excellent publication, com- 
parable to Gerlach’s “Forensic Veterinary 
Medicine.” 


MODERN ANIMAL-DISEASE LEGISLATION 


As early as 1850 and 1860, state authori- 
ties in Prussia agreed that all legislation 
pertaining to animal diseases needed a 
thorough revision consistent with the latest 
scientific facts. This was accomplished in 
1875. The under-secretary of state in the 
Prussian Ministry of Agriculture, Marcard, 
provided in this law that veterinarians 
were responsible for the technical control 
of animal diseases, which up to this time 
had been conducted by district physicians. 
Marcard, thus, was the founder of modern 
animal-disease legislation. The new law 
designated all diseases which were consid- 
ered important to the national economy and 
which could be controlled with some suc- 
cess. After a five-year test period, during 
which its effectiveness was proved, the law 


was raised to the status of a Reichs law 
in 1885, almost in unchanged form. Early 
amendments to the law dealt almost ex- 
clusively with the control of foot-and-mouth 
disease. It also delegated to the state 
governments the authority to order pro- 
tective vaccinations against contagious 
pleuropneumonia. During the next several 
years, this authority was transferred from 
one level of government to another and 
resulted in impeding the control of con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia. Such vaccina- 
tions were later discontinued. 

In the following years, advances in bac- 
teriology produced many new discoveries 
in animal disease. Research findings and 
the recognition of new diseases such as 
pasteurellosis, swine fever, and swine ery- 
sipelas revealed the urgency of changing 
the animal disease legislation to conform 
with the scientific findings of the period. 
The result of all this new legislation was 
the Reichs animal disease-control law of 
June, 1909, which became effective on May 
1, 1912. This law is still in effect today. 
This newly adopted Reichs law provided a 
uniform basis for the control of animal 
diseases throughout Germany. It did allow 
each state or province to issue additional 
implementing rezulations for control meas- 
ures and compensation procedures required 
by established customs, local rural archi- 
tecture, and terrain features. 


The control of bovine tuberculosis in 
Germany was started about 1910 in accord- 
ance with the Animal Disease Law of 1909. 
That part of this law dealing with the con- 
trol of this disease was based on the rec- 
ommendations of Professor Robert von 
Ostertag. The method included: (a) de- 
termining adult cattle infected with “open 
cases” of tuberculosis (open cases inter- 
preted as infection of the lungs, udder, 
uterus, or the intestines, to be determined 
by demonstrating the presence of the 
tubercle bacillus therein); (b) destruction 
of those animals with open tuberculosis and 
indemnity payment to the owner; (c) 
tuberculin testing of calves with the 
slaughter of reactors; (d) feeding of only 
thoroughly heated milk to calves. This 
control program was not compulsory but 
was practiced extensively throughout Ger- 
many until before World War II when the 
effectiveness of the plan was questioned 
as a method of eradicating the disease. 
This control program fell far short of being 
satisfactory for eradicating tuberculosis 
because, since it was not compulsory, in- 
fected farms were allowed to operate in 
those areas where the program was being 
conducted; the methods of determining 
open cases of the disease were not accu- 
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rate; the movement of cattle was not satis- 
factorily controlled; the proper disinfec- 
tion and stable hygiene were not practiced ; 
and the financial support was inadequate 
for such a program. 

Changes in the Ostertag method have 
been recommended and tried. In 1915, 
Land (state) Baden instituted changes 
which resulted in more successful results. 
This program was improved in 1938 and 
resulted in an ordinance of Dec. 15, 1943, 
with the following features: (a) methodic 
and compulsory control measures applying 
to the entire Land; (b) requirement of 
both clinical examinations and tuberculin 
tests in the search for infection; (c) separ- 
ating healthy animals from infected ones; 
(d) recording of purchases, sales, and 
births of animals; (e) payment of indem- 
nity for the slaughter of diseased animals 
and premiums for milk produced from 
healthy herds. The finances for conducting 
this program are provided by the state and 
animal disease fund, with the cost of vet- 
erinary service being paid for by the cattle 
owner. This method of control has been 
successful in this Land. 

Due to the demands of war, the adminis- 
tration difficulties, and the lack of veter- 
inarians, the control of tuberculosis in 
Germany ceased. It is generally agreed 
by the veterinary experts in Germany to- 
day, that the Ostertag plan contained many 
defects and that, if bovine tuberculosis is 
to be effectively controlled on a country- 
wide scale, a more modern method must be 
adopted. 

Control measures for brucellosis of cat- 
tle, prior to 1920, consisted primarily of the 
use of various types of vaccine prepared by 
veterinary institutes and serum companies. 
In 1923, police regulations pertaining to 
cattle epidemics limited the use of live-cul- 
ture vaccines to those infected herds se- 
lected by veterinary institutes. The use of 
this type of vaccine in conjunction with hy- 
gienic measures reduced the number of 
abortions in badly infected herds. 

Because of the increase in cases of un- 
dulant fever appearing in the civil popula- 
tion at this time (1930), the medical au- 
thorities demanded that the use of live- 
culture vaccine be prohibited at once. Prac- 
ticing veterinarians engaged in brucellosis 
control and the directors of the various 
veterinary research laboratories voiced dis- 
agreement over this action. 

However, due to the war requirements 
for increased food production, and _ pres- 
sure exerted by agriculture, the minister of 
the interior, in 1942, decided to approve 
the use of live-culture vaccines. Restric- 
tions on the use of this type of biological 
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product allowed its use only in those herds 
that were known to be heavily contami- 
nated with the disease or in those animals 
exposed to infection from the causative 
organism, and then only after an approved 
request from the subordinate administra- 
tive authority (Landrat) was received for 
each herd. 

Control work recently carried out in the 
United States, Great Britain, and Denmark 
have impressed the German authorities and 
similar control programs, using U.S. strain 
19, are being considered. The Veterinary 
Service of Military Government of Ger- 
many, through the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, obtained and made available to the 
German Veterinary officials necessary cul- 
tures, together with experimental literature 
and field reports relative to brucellosis con- 
trol in the United States. 

The importance of uniform animal dis- 
ease-control measures for all of Germany 
can not be overemphasized. This was rec- 
ognized by the veterinary consultants of 
the occupying powers of Germany and nec- 
essary steps were taken to enact similar 
legislation in each zone for preventing the 
spread of communicable animal diseases 
and improving the methods of control for 
such public health and economic livestock 
diseases as tuberculosis and brucellosis. 


CONCLUSION 


Present German veterinary scientists 
have been among the leaders of the world 
in the field of veterinary research and ani- 
mal disease control. Most recently, the 
work of Waldmann and Traub in produc- 
ing an effective vaccine for the control of 
foot-and-mouth disease and establishing the 
importance of the several types of virus 
has been recognized. A new adsorbate 
type swine erysipelas vaccine has been pro- 
duced by Traub. Field experiments indi- 
cate it to be a big improvement over the 
simultaneous method now generally used. 

German veterinarians will continue to 
discover more effective methods for con- 
trolling communicable animal diseases, 
along with evidence of the need for im- 
proved legislation relative to modern vet- 
erinary preventive medicine and disease 
control. The result of research now in 
progress will be apparent in quality and 
quantity of livestock and in higher stand- 
ards of public health for Germany. 
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Veterinarians in Public Health Work 


Speaking before the Institute on Public 
Health Practices for Veterinarians, con- 
ducted in Springfield, Ill, March 21-23, 
1949, Dr. Roland R. Cross, director of the 
Illinois Department of Public Health, said: 
“Today, I hope, marks the turning point 
in Illinois when the veterinary profession 
will become partners to public health as 
well as to agriculture, and when the conser- 
vation of human health will be as much a 
part of the veterinarian’s job as is the con- 
servation of the farmer’s investment in 
livestock.” 

The conference was described as the 
first of its kind ever to be held in the 
United States. 


Perpetual Motion.—An example of per- 
petuity of motion is the congressional ac- 
tion on the status to be given military 
veterinarians, started in 1877 by the 
AVMA, which still ticks on and on, 


The Fabulous Domestic Musk Ox 


When Harper's came out about three 
years ago with a piece on a “marvelous 
arctic animal” that animal husbandry was 
overlooking as an economical replacement 
for beef cattle, no particular attention was 
paid to such a fabulous tale. The author 
was Vilhjalmur Stefanson, famous as an 
Arctic explorer, geographer, and lecturer, 
but obviously short on knowledge of ani- 
mal life. He was cocksure that the musk 
ox could revolutionize animal industry if 
given a trial. There was nothing in the 
report to indicate that the writer had ever 
been nearer to one than the range of a 
30-30. Anyhow, nothing was said about 
the little matter of its tamability, breeding 
habits, or nutritional needs. The promise 
was lots of edible flesh, milk, digging the 
snow for feed, and vigor galore, and, be- 
lieve it or not, the author came up,with 
the same tale before the North American 
Wildlife Conference at Washington in 
March, where it was promptly debunked by 
experts of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, who have had twenty-five years ex- 
perience with captive musk ox herds in 
Alaska. Let Dick Griffith and Frank Du- 
fresne tell the story: 

Muskoxen are viscious, aggressive, unpredictable 
—in short untamable. They could, and did, break 
through 2-in. board fences, never got used to 
human beings though handled daily through sev- 
eral generations. Keepers were afraid to shear 
them and there is no evidence that any native has 
ever tamed one. They grow slowly, breed sparsely, 
and in a strange climate stop breeding entirely. The 
Fairbanks herd increased only from 34 to 60 in 
eighteen years. They are Polar bears with horns. 
It would be a great tragedy for people to get the , 
idea they could raise them easily. Somebody would 
certainly get killed. 

It would seem reasonable for great mag- 
azines like Harper's to shop around for in- 
formation concerning a “revolution” in a 
basic industry involving an investment of 
around 9 billion dollars and a main source 
of human subsistence. Intelligent people 
like facts more than entertainment when 
they give up precious hours to reading. 


Early Japanese Medicine.—A delegation 
of physicians of the American Medical As- 
sociation, headed by President Roscoe L. 
Sensenich, on an official visit to Japan 
last year were presented with a copy of 
Vol. I, No. I of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association printed (by permis- 
sion) in the Japanese language. The J. Am. 
M. A. is now in its 138th volume. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


PRIVATE breeders and owners of bull studs 
usually want a bull checked for fertility 
before they purchase it. Since a veteri- 
narian is usually called to make this evalua- 
tion, it is essential that he supply himself 
with the necessary equipment to make 
these tests and determinations. 

A clinical examination should precede the 
semen examination. Although the clinical 
examination and some of the semen tests 
can be conducted on the farm, many of 
the tests are of such a nature that they 
will have to be carried out in the labora- 
tory. None of these tests is accurate in 
itself, but must be used in conjunction 
with other tests. The collective results of 
both the semen tests and the clinical exami- 
nation will give a good indication of 
the bull’s fertility. The history of 
the bull’s breeding record will supplement 
this information; it must be realized, how- 
ever, that conception rate is the positive 
indication of a bull’s fertility. 


CLINICAL EXAMINATION 


An examination should be made to detect 
any anatomical abnormality. Palpation of 
the prepuce, penis, testicles, epididymis, ac- 
cessory organs, and inguinal rings may 
reveal pathologic conditions that may im- 
pair the bull’s fertility. 

The preputial orifice, which should be 
roomy enough to admit two fingers, should 
be examined for small tumors, ulcers, or 
ingrown hairs; further up in the prepuce, 
palpation may reveal small ulcers or vari- 
cose veins. 

The glans penis is palpated through the 
sheath. Tumors are commonly found on 
this organ, and may he papillomas, fibro- 
sarcomas, or carcinomas. 

The testicles (there should be 2) should 
be carefully observed to detect scars, ab- 
scesses, or a lack of symmetry. Large edem- 
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atous testicles require the use of an aspira- 
tion biopsy needle to determine the type of 
fluid content. In diseases of the male geni- 
tal tract, the epididymis is frequently af- 
fected. The normal epididymis feels like a 
mass of cooked spaghetti and should not be 
hard or unyielding. 

The accessory organs are examined 
through the rectum. This examination 
should start at the ischial arch; the base of 
the penis should be located at this area, 
beyond which are the accessory glands. 
While the hand is in the rectum, the exam- 
iner should palpate the internal inguinal 
ring and thus complete the actual palpation 
of the genital tract. . 

Further examination of the penis may be 
simplified by forcing the penis out of the 
sheath and placing a gauze bandage behind 
the glans penis; by pulling steadily and 
tiring the muscles, the examiner can force 
the penis out about 1 ft., the distance being 
governed by the amount of mucous mem- 
brane reflected on the penis. When the bull 
mounts the cow or dummy, any muscle con- 
tracture in the retractor or protractor mus- 
cles of the sheath may be observed. It is 
important to determine whether the skin 
covering the sheath adheres to the abdomi- 
nal wall. 

When collecting semen with the use of an 
artificial vagina, the veterinarian should 
follow strict sanitary precautions. He 
must acquaint himself with some of the 
techniques that are recommended before he 
attempts to collect semen, as well as the 
technique in diagnosing certain diseases 
that would cause temporary infertility. 


DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES CAUSING 
INFERTILITY 

A clinical examination is not complete 
without a consideration of Trichomonas 
foetus, Brucella abortus, or Vibrio foetus. 
Since they are usually associated with abor- 
tions in the female, and can be transmitted 
by the male, they are worthy of considera- 
tion. There are other organisms that may 
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cause temporary infertility in the female 
and the male, but these will not be dis- 
cussed because of theiy infrequent occur- 
rence. 

The agglutination test is the simplest one 
known for brucellosis, and should be made 
despite recent tests or herd history. This 
procedure is advisable because of the com- 
plexity of the disease. I am reminded of a 
bull presented to the Stange Memorial 
Clinic, Iowa State College, with a history 
of breeding difficulties and a large edem- 
atous right testicle. An aspiration biopsy 
needle was used to obtain fluid from the 
testicle; upon  bacteriologic examination 
this fluid proved to be a pure culture of 
Br. abortus. 

If the breeding record of the herd from 
which the bull was taken indicates frequent 
abortions, missed estrous periods, low con- 
ception rates, and other breeding difficul- 
ties, the veterinarian should consider in- 
fections due to T. foetus and V. foetus. 

It is difficult to diagnose trichomoniasis 
in the individual bull. This protozoén will 
seldom be found anywhere but in the pre- 
puce. If located elsewhere in the male geni- 
tal tract, it was likely transferred there by 
manual means. When the sheath of the 
bull is badly contaminated, this organism 
will burrow deep into the sebaceous glands 
of the prepuce and will be difficult to secure. 
Two or three breedings will produce enough 
pressure on the prepuce to bring these 
forth so they can be identified. 

The examination for trichomoniasis may 
be conducted by thoroughly flushing the 
prepuce with physiologic saline solution, 
collecting this fluid in a beaker, and allow- 
ing it to stand for ten or twelve hours. A 
cloudy precipitate will form at the bottom 
of the beaker. The fluid then should be 
decanted and, with a transfer loop, some of 
the precipitate should be placed on a slide, 
covered with a cover slip, and examined un- 
der high power with a dark field. Trichomo- 
nads are one-celled organisms. The exam- 
iner should be cautioned to distinguish the 
trichomonad from the one-celled soil or- 
ganism, the Cercomonas, which is com- 
monly found in the prepuce and on the pre- 
putial hair. The trichomonad has three 
flagella, a trailing flagellum, and an undu- 
lating membrane on the ventral side of the 
body, which is used as a means of loco- 
motion. The Cercomonas has three flagella 
but no undulating membrane; it is more 
resistant than the trichomonad and will be 
found alive in preputial washes several 
days after collection. As it is a serious 
menace to accurate diagnosis of trichom- 
oniasis, its possible presence should be kept 


in mind. 
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The organism V. foetus causes abortion 
and, by coitus, can be carried by the male 
from one female to another. In some in- 
stances, the bull never recovers but remains 
as a carrier. A diagnosis is supported by a 
history of breeding difficulties, a record of 
abortions, absence of trichomonads and 
Brucella organisms, and a bacteriologic ex- 
amination of ejaculate and preputial wash- 
ings. 

PRECAUTIONS UN THE COLLECTION OF SEMEN 

1) A clean artificial vagina must always 
be used. 

2) The water in the jacket must be 110 
to 115 F.; some bulls may prefer a tempera- 
ture of 120 to 130 F. There should be 
enough air pressure to correspond to the 
pressure of the penis in the vagina of the 
cow. Again, some bulls prefer different 
pressures than those which natural breed- 
ing provides. 

3) Sterile petrolatum or gum tragacanth 
may be used as a lubricant. 

4) A cow in heat will facilitate collection 
from a bull that has not used an artificial 
vagina. Where a cow is not available, a 
young bull is a good substitute. 

5) The bull should obtain an erection 
and show evidence of a good amount of 
drippings from the sheath before he is al- 
lowed to mount. 

6) The penis should never be grasped 
directly, but guided into the artificial va- 
gina by deflecting the sheath from side to 
side. 

7) If the bull soils the inner-liner or col- 
lecting tube before ejaculating, a clean va- 
gina should be obtained before another 
ejaculate is collected. 

8) The semen should not be allowed to 
chill. It should be examined immediately 
for motility, then cooled gradually to re- 
frigeration temperature. 

When the semen has been collected, the 
initial motility, appearance, and quantity 
tests must be conducted immediately. The 
sample then must be immediately protected 
from temperature shock. Spermatozoa will 
live several days if maintained at a tem- 
perature about 34 F. A practical way to 
handle semen after collection is to cork the 
collecting tube tightly and place it in a 
beaker of tap water. which usually varies 
from 65 F. to 70 F. Then the beaker should 
be placed in a thermos jug with a can of 
ice. This will allow the sperm to cool at 
the rate of 5 degrees in twentv minutes, 
a drop in temperature which will not shock 
the spermatozoa. The veterinarian may 
then proceed to his laboratory to conduct 
the remainder of the tests. 
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SEMEN EXAMINATION 


Following is a brief description of the 
tests used in examining semen. 

1) Appearance.—Good semen is opaque- 
white, slightly turbid, with no discolora- 
tion. Pus, blood, or urine will tend to make 
it yellowish in color, blood-tinged, or quite 
watery. 

2) Quantity—The average bull will 
ejaculate from 3 to 15 cc., with an average 
of about 5 cc. When less than 3 ce. are 
collected, it is a good practice to collect 
another eiaculate. 

3) Motility.—Initial motility, or rate of 
movement, of the sperm is observed micro- 
scopically. This test should be made as soon 
as possible after the semen is collected. A 
clean warm slide should be used. A drop of 
semen should be placed on the slide and 
spread. With the low power objective of 
the microscope, different areas of the smear 
may be observed to ascertain both mass 
movement and individual sperm movement. 
bo following system is used to grade mo- 
tility: 

90 per cent—Excellent motility: swirls 
and eddies are rapid—movement so vig- 
orous it is impossible to observe indi- 
vidual sperm. 

80 per cent—Very good motility: same as 
above but not so rapid. 

70 per cent—Good motility: 70 to 80 per 
cent of sperm are vigorous and show 
rapid motion. Waves are very slow. 

60 per cent—Fair motility: 60 per cent of 
sperm active—mass movement barely 
visible. 

50 per cent—Poor motility: 50 per cent of 
individual sperm are active—no mass 
movement. 

40 per cent—Unfit to use: motion weak— 
movement is oscillatory, not progres- 
sive. 

4) Acid-Base Concentration.—Investiga- 
tors have found that the pH of bovine 
semen averages 6.74. The range of pH 
commonly found in bull studs varies from 
5.8 to 6.9. The method of collecting the 
semen may affect its pH. Urine and filth 
from the sheath will change the normal 
reading. For field or laboratory use, the 
portable Coleman pH meter may be used. 
There are many different types of solutions 
and papers that, while not so accurate as 
the meter, do give a rough estimate. Ni- 
trazine paper is commonly used. Only un- 
diluted semen should be tested. 

Recent research has shown that the 
amount of pH drop that takes place in a 
sample of semen incubated one hour at 37 C. 
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is directly correlated to the motility, con- 
centration, and metabolic rate of the semen 
sample. In the future, when more is known 
concerning this relatively simple test, se- 
men probably will be judged for quality 
merely by incubating and checking the 
amount of pH drop. As yet, no standards 
have been definitely set up to compare the 
amount of pH drop to longevity obtained 
by refrigeration. 

5) Methylene Blue Reduction Test.—Ac- 
tive sperm will utilize more oxygen than 
inactive sperm; the result being the lib- 
eration of hydrogen, which combines with 
the methylene blue to form leucomethylene 
blue. Fifty milligrams of methylene blue 
in 100 ce. of citrate buffer will make the 
stock solution. Dilute 0.2 cc. of semen with 
0.8 cc. citrate buffer (dilution 1:4). Add 
to this, 0.1 cc. of methylene blue solution 
and mix; seal with ™% in. of mineral oil; 
place in hot water bath 110 to 112 F., and 
time. Good semen will lose color in three 
to five minutes. 

6) Enumeration of Spermatozoa.—Nor- 
mal bull semen will range from a few hun- 
dred thousand to more than 2 million 
sperm per cubic centimeter, with an aver- 
age of about 1 million per cubic centimeter. 
To make the count, draw 0.05 cc. of semen 
into a red blood cell dilution pipette and fill 
to the 1.01 mark with a diluent, usually 
physiologic saline. Place on cytometer 
slide, cover, and count five large double- 
ruled squares, if using the Neubauer ruled 
counting chamber. The number of sperm 
counted multiplied by 10,000 will equal 
sperm concentration per cubic millimeter 
of semen. 

7) Morphology.—High quality semen 
should not have more than 5 to 15 per cent 
abnormal sperm, which includes broken 
tails. loose heads, crooked tails, and abnor- 
malities in tail piece. Stain two or three 
drops of diluted semen on a clean slide with 
a stain of 1 Gm. of eosin Y to 100 ce. dis- 
tilled H,O. Count 100 sperm in different 
fields. The number of abnormalities may 
then be figured in per cent. 

8) Alive-Dead Stain.—A high percent- 
age of live sperm is necessary for good 
quality semen. By means of a differential 
stain, the live sperm can be identified from 
the dead sperm. Two grams of fast green 
and 0.8 Gm. of eosin B to 100 ce. of citrate 
buffer will make the differential stain. The 
dead sperm will stain dark and the live 
sperm will stain light. More than 35 per 
cent dead sperm would indicate a sample of 
fresh semen of very poor quality. 

9) Longevity.—Good quality semen has 
the ability to live for several days under 
refrigeration. Some investigators have 
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kept semen under refrigeration for sixty 
days, with a motility of around 5 per cent. 
Of course, such a sample could not be used 
for insemination. However, the practical 
duration is four to five days, with a mo- 
tility of more than 50 per cent. In general, 
it is thought the higher the quality of 
sperm, the greater its longevity. This fact 
can be determined by keeping the semen 
under refrigeration at 34 to 37 F. and 
checking motility daily. Some investiga- 
tors have found that ten days of refrigera- 
tion at 5 C. is equal to sixty minutes in a 
water bath of 46.5 C. Longevity can be 
figured in a short time by the use of the 
incubation method. 

10) Bacterial Counts——Bulls of ques- 
tionable fertility should be examined for 
bacteria in the genital tract. The semen 
may be plated on blood agar plates. Large 
numbers of bacteria will cause sterility. 
Some of the types of bacteria found in the 
genital tract of bulls are Pseudomonas, pyo- 
cyaneus, streptococci, Br. abortus, micro- 
cocci, Proteus, and coliform groups. The 
veterinarian may find it impossible to con- 
duct some of these tests because of the lack 
of equipment or facilities. 


DISCUSSION 


Motility, quantity, pH, and appearance 
tests, which may be conducted with a mini- 
mum of difficulty, often will determine a 
bull’s usefulness. Other tests may be used 
to supplement these if they are question- 
able. 

Extreme caution must be taken in han- 
dling sperm to prevent temperature shock. 
The preferred method is to check motility 
and pH on the farm, then refrigerate the 
sample and conduct the remainder of the 
tests in the laboratory. Part of the sample 
may be diluted with an egg yolk citrate 
diluent, which is prepared by the addition 
of 3.4 Gm. of sodium citrate to 100 cc. of 
distilled water, to which combination is 
added an equal amount of egg yolk. The 
semen may be diluted 1 part semen to 4 
parts diluent. 

By the use of these tests, the fertility of 
the bull can be estimated. An attempt to 
evaluate these tests in order of importance 
is difficult. Collectively, with a clinical ex- 
amination, they may be used with reason- 
able assurance that a bull’s fertility can be 
accurately estimated. It must be remem- 
bered that pregnancy is the only positive 
test of a bull's fertility. 


SUMMARY 


Tests to determine fertility in the bull: 
1) A thorough physical examination. 
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2) Tests for brucellosis, trichomoniasis, 
Vibrio foetus. 
3) Semen tests: 
a. On farm—appearance, motility, pH, 
quantity. 
b. In laboratory—methylene blue re- 
duction, longevity, bacterial counts, 
morphology, sperm count. 
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Instrument for Collecting Fertilized Ova 


An instrument is described by L. E. Row- 
son and D. F. Dowling (Vet. Rec., 61, Apr. 
9, 1949) for collecting fertilized ova from 
living cows. Briefly, it consists of a rub- 
her tube 30 in. long which has three chan- 
1els. Two of the channels serve as a two- 
way catheter. A collar that fits over the 
tip of the uterine horn is inflated by pump- 
ing air through the third channel with a 
record syringe. When the instrument is 
in proper position, suitable fluid can be 
flushed through the two-way catheter and 
used for washing out and collecting the 
fertilized ova. The instrument is available 
from Arnold & Son, 54 Wigmore St., Lon- 
don. 


Swine indicate that 
number and placement of mammae are 
transmissible characters. The dam of the 
herd boar should have at least 12 sharp. 
well-defined, properly spaced teats; and 
these should also appear on the boar so 
that he may transmit them to his female 
progeny.—Country Gentleman. Dec., 1948. 


The healthy bovine uterus, whether 
gravid or nongravid, is bacteria-free.— 
Canad. J. Comp. Med., Apr., 1949. 
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Surgical Technique to Establish Drainage of the External 
Ear Canal and Corrections of Hematoma of the Dog and Cat 


C. P. ZEPP, SR., D.V.M. 
New York, New York 


AN OPERATION to correct or alleviate cer- 
tain ear diseases of the dog or cat, by es- 
tablishing drainage at the apex of the ex- 
. ternal ear canal, has been described by 
Formston and McCunn.? It involves re- 
moval of a V-shaped section of the tissues 
forming the lateral wall of the external 
ear canal to establish the drainage. There 
are a number of objections to this opera- 
tion. 

Removal of a V-shaped section of the 
lateral wall of the ear canal to establish 
drainage, involves removal of the tissues 
lateral to the conchal cartilage which in- 
cludes the major part of the parotid sal- 
ivary gland. Also, when removing these 
tissues, the surgeon may sever the super- 
ficial temporal vein or facial nerve which 
emerges from the skull just posterior to 
the apex of the external ear canal and 
passes as a main trunk over the lower later- 
al area of the conchal cartilage of the ex- 
ternal ear canal. If the facial nerve is 
severed, facial paralysis will result, which 
is unsatisfactory for cosmetic reasons. 

Another objection to the V-shaped opera- 
tion, especially in old fat dogs, is that dur- 
ing the process of healing the meatus 
leading to the inner ear is partially, and in 
some cases completely, closed by the con- 
traction and granulation of the tissues. 
This defeats the purpose of the operation, 
which is to establish drainage. In some 
cases, granulation and contraction reéstab- 
lish a_ partial canal. Hair over the 
meatus becomes unsanitary because of the 
accumulated discharge. 

To prevent these faults, I have devised a 
plastic procedure of deflecting and grafting 
a section of the lateral conchal cartilage 
and tissues of the external ear canal ven- 
tral to the meatus. By this method, the 
dangers and unsatisfactory results men- 
tioned are overcome because the tissues, ex- 
cept skin, are not disturbed. The deflected, 
grafted section of the cartilage prevents 
the granulating and contracting tissue 
from closing the meatus or reéstablishing 
a partial external ear canal. Also, the 
defiected, grafted section of cartilage serves 
as a drainboard for ear discharges. No 


*Formston, C., and McCunn, J.: A Surgical Treat- 
ment for Chronic Otorrhoea in the Dog. Vet. J., 87, 
(1931):112. 


hair will grow over the deflected cartilage, 
thus keeping the ear more sanitary. 

By this method, the drainage of diseased 
ears can be established by either complete 
or partial resection and grafting ventrally 
the lateral tissues, except skin, of the ex- 
ternal ear canal. The type of operation 
to perform on each particular case must 
be determined by the clinician. His de- 
cision is based on the diseased condition 
of the ear and the cosmetic effect following 
the operation. 

I recommend the complete resection and 
ventral graft for all dropped ear-flap do:rs 
suffering with chronic otitis externa com- 
plicated by hypertrophy of the canal mem- 
branes, and in all cases of fibrosing and 
granulating (tumorous) membranes. The 
complete resection and ventral graft should 
be done on dogs with standing ears suffer- 
ing with the above-mentioned diseased 
condition, since the partial resection and 
graft only establishes drainage and does 
not alleviate the diseased canal. 

The partial resection and ventral graft 
will establish drainage in cases of uncom- 
plicated ruptured tympanum (drum); how- 
ever, the partial operation should be per- 
formed only in cases in which the complete 
resection would interfere with the ear car- 
riage or be unsightly. 


PREPARATION OF THE SURGICAL FIELD 


To describe the preparation of the sur- 
gical field for an operation may sound 
superfluous in this day of advanced veterin- 
ary science, but since the region of the ear 
and ear canal are areas difficult to steriliz” 
and usually badly infected with pyogenic 
bacteria, and because aseptic conditions 
are so necessary for good healing of the 
graft, a review of the preparation is i 
order. 

Preparations should be made at least si~ 
or eight hours, and preferably a full day. 
before the surgery to assure relatively 
aseptic conditions. The following is th: 
recommended preparation: Clip the hair 
from the area and from the external ear 
flap, since it is often necessary to handle 
this part while operating; remove the hair 
from the ear canal; wash and scrub thor 
oughly the area including the external 
flap and ear canal with soap and water, 
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dry, and rub 5 per cent sulfathiazole cream 
thoroughly into the skin; then apply a 
sterile dressing held in place by a head 
bandage. This dressing is not removed 
until the time of the operation. After 
anesthesia is effective, remove the dressings 
and again clean the area with alcohol. This 
preparation, done carefully, should produce 
a near-sterile field. However, to make sure 
of good healing, sprinkle sulfanilimide 
granules into the wound before suturing. 

The following are the principal steps for 
the surgical procedure: 

1) Remove the skin from the lateral sur- 
face of the ear canal; also, remove the skin 
ventral to the meatus, an area slightly 
larger than the section of cartilage to be 
grafted ventrally. Do not remove the sub- 
cutaneous tissue with the skin. 

2) Completely resect a dorsolateral V- 
shaped section of the lateral conchal carti- 
lage, about 1/4 to 1/3 the depth of the 
ear canal. The removal of this section will 
not interfere with the parotid gland or 
blood and nerve supply to the face. 

3) The lateral wall of the conchal carti- 
lage ventral to the V-shaped resection’ is 
freed half the distance to the apex by in- 
cisions directed anteriorly and posteriorly 
at about a 25 degree angle. In freeing this 
section of cartilage. I use double-pointed 
scissors, placing one point in the external 
ear canal and using the other to undermine 
the tissues lateral to the conchal cartilage, 
thus not interfering with the parotid gland 
or facial nerve. 

Following the described procedure, by 
changing the angle of the scissors directed 
toward the meatus, the incisions are con- 
tinued down and through the annular liga- 
ment. This will allow, in most cases, free 
deflection of the conchal cartilage and 
lateral tissues. In some dogs, it may be 
necessary to cut the dorsal border of the 
parotid gland anteriorly and posteriorly to 
obtain free deflection of the section to be 
grafted ventrally. 

4) Carrying out the principles of graft 
surgery, the deflected section of conchal 
cartilage and lateral tissues are grafted 
to the area from which the skin had been 
removed. ventral to the meatus. This is 
accomplished by placing three interrupted 
No. 1, 20-day catgut sutures, the first of 
which joins the subcutaneous tissue at the 
apex of the section to be deflected to the 
ventral angle of the primary skin incision. 
The other two sutures are placed anterior 
and posterior to firmly fix the deflected sec- 
tion of cartilage. 

The skin is sutured to the ear membrane 
by interrupted silk sutures, taking care 
not to include the cartilage. Anterior and 
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posterior to the meatus, because of the de- 
flection of the cartilage, there will be a 
small triangular area not covered by cartil- 
age. At these points, suture the skin to 
the subcutaneous tissue. This is important 
to prevent excessive granulation. 

Dress the surgical wound with a free 
application of sulfathiazole powder to pre- 
vent infection, and fix the external ear flap 
back over the head with adhesive tape to 
prevent contraction while healing. 

Administer small doses of barbiturates 
for a few days after the operation to keep 
the animal comfortable and to prevent ex- 
cessive shaking of the head and scratching 
of the wound. 

Remove the stitches in about two weeks. 


Facts About Artificial Insemination 


With respect to universal adoption by 
breeders, artificial insemination of dairy 
cattle has made the most rapid strides of 
any development to date for the improve- 
ment of livestock. The first artificial 
breeding association in the United States 
was organized in New Jersey and began 
operations in May, 1938. Ten years later 
(Jan. 1, 1948), there were 963 associations 
throughout the nation, with 224,493 herds 
enrolled, totaling 1,743,327 cows. 

In 1939, there were 228 cows enrolled 
per bull kept in association studs; in 1948, 
due to greater dilution of the semen and 
greater volume of cows to be inseminated, 
1 bull was kept for each 999 cows. About 
24 per cent of the sires used in this work 
are proved, and their daughters give an 
average of 433 lb. of butterfat as compared 
with 407 lb. for their dams. 

Artificial breeding wili not entirely re- 
place herd sires on the larger dairy farms, 
but it will extend their use. Cost per 
artificial service ranges from $5.00 to $7.50. 
Local organizations are rapidly giving way 
to central or federated types, where a 
central stud supplies semen to 12 or even 
100 local units. 

The insemination association must settle 
cows with a high degree of efficiency if it 
is to succeed. Efficient operation can result 
in 60 per cent of the cows settling the first 
service. In the case of persistent non- 
settlers, the cause should be determined, 
and if veterinary attention is the answer, 
it should be provided.—H. A. Herman, 
Guernsey Breeders’ J., May 1, 1949. 


For each dozen eggs produced by a flock, 
approximately 9 lb. of water is required, 
including body needs.—World’s Poult. Sci. 
J., Jan.-March, 1949. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


Clinical Notes 


X-ray therapy is indicated in at least 50 
per cent of the cancer cases in dogs.— 
Myron Thom, D.V.M., California. 


There are 53 drugs in the National 
Formulary derived from animals sacrificed 
for the benefit of the human being. 


Over 50,000 Michigan dairy animals have 
now been vaccinated with Brucella M 
vaccine, according to a Michigan State 
College news release. 


“Bullnose” in baby pigs often responds 
to sulfapyridine at the rate of 1 Gm. per 
pound of weight, intraperitoneally. If nec- 
essary, this is repeated in forty-eight hours. 
—C. A. Lemon, D.V.M., Illinois. 


In experiments on sodium barbital-anes- 
thetized dogs at West Virginia University, 
the mean systemic blood pressure of males 
was 9 mm. Hg higher than that of females. 
—Science, May 13, 1949. 


Cesarean section in the sow is success- 
ful when used early, but seldom is good 
surgical practice after the sow has been 
parturient for a long time.—H. C. H. Kern- 
kamp, D.V.M., Minnesota. 


New Dehorning Caustic—The USDA 
Regional Animal Disease Laboratory, Au- 
burn, Ala., has announced a “better” de- 
horning material composed of antimonv 
trichloride, 28 per cent; salicylic acid, 7 
per cent; and flexible collodion, U.S.P., 
65 per cent. 


Curare.—The importance attached to the 
use of curare in human medicine was re- 
vealed at the Atlantic City session of the 
American Medical Association. Five of 13 
papers listed on the program of the Sec- 
tion on Anesthesiology were devoted to the 
use of that relaxant. 


Chaulmoogra Oil.—The use of chaulmoo- 
gra oil with reportedly good results in uri- 
nary tuberculosis (human) (Tuberc. Index, 
March, 1949) recalls interesting effects ob- 
tained from its use in the early stage of 
follicular mange in dogs and, of course, of 
its age-old use in leprosy. 


One to 3 per cent of all hogs in the United 
States are infected with brucellosis.—L. M. 
Hutchings, D.V.M., Indiana. 


Pyemic arthritis in pigs up to 3 weeks of 
age is often caused by streptococci, but 
enlarged joints in older pigs are more 
often caused by chronic swine erysipelas. 


Beaver Farming.—A Canadian fur far- 
mer is making the first known attempt to 
raise beavers in captivity, but several years 
will be required to determine its unknown 
family life. 


The best field-cured alfalfa does not pro- 
vide vitamin D to poultry as it does to 
herbivores. The only reliable sources of 
vitamin D for birds are solar light and 
fish oils. 


Trials with various commercial estrogen 
pellets for poultry have revealed a wide 
variation in efficacy, according to a re- 
search progress report of the University of 
California. 


Clinician's Question No. | 


Since time far beyond the memory of 
living veterinarians, the first questions 
asked in the presence of the sick concerned 
the feed recently consumed or habitually 
fed. That has been a leading inquest 
since Moses left Goshen and, in so far as 
history may be trusted, there has been no 
change up to A.D. 1949. Yet, coming 
upon the operations of veterinary science 
for the first time, animal nutritionists, 
especially experts of the rapidly develop- 
ing stock feed industry, feed called upon 
to inform us that “veterinarians are be- 
coming concerned about the relationship 
of feed and disease.” Well-meaning grown- 
ups who come upon the carbohydrate-pro- 
tein-fat-mineral-vitamin chain and _ the 
interrelations and complexities of _ its 
links may not be aware that knowledge of 
these is a freshman study that is never 
deserted in the field of practice. It is a 
first in the college and a first in the stable. 
The happy side is that veterinary medicine 
is getting inspected. 
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Blood Factors and Baby Pig Anemia 


D. W. BRUNER, D.V.M., Ph.D., R. G. BROWN, D.V.M., F. E. HULL, D.V.M., 
and ALICE S. KINKAID, B.S. 


DimMock, Edwards, and Bruner’ suggested 
that certain cases of icterus in newborn 
foals indicated a condition similar to eryth- 
roblastosis foetalis in human infants. In 
1948, Bruner, Hull, Edwards, and Doll? and 
Bruner, Hull, and Doll® showed that cases 
of hemolytic icterus in newborn foals oc- 
curred when mares sensitized to certain 
types of erythrocytes were bred to stallions 
which transmitted that type of blood cell to 
their offspring. The icteric condition de- 
veloped in an apparently normal foal after 
it had obtained the specific erythrocyte- 
destroying antibodies from the dam’s milk. 
That these antibodies were transferred 
through the colostrum was shown by 
Bruner, Edwards, and Doll.* Schneider and 
Szathmary® indicated that the pig falls in 
the same category as the horse in so far 
as the transfer of passive immunity to the 
offspring is concerned. It appeared that 
some cases of anemia in baby pigs might 
be due to the action of blood factors, and 
this paper is a preliminary report on the 
experimental production of baby pig 
anemia through the mechanism of an anti- 
gen-antibody reaction between the erythro- 
cytes of the newborn pig and the antibodies 
of the sensitized sow. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Blood samples were obtained from 5 
pregnant gilts and from the boar to which 
they were bred. The samples were tested 
for isoagglutinins and isohemolysins ac- 
cording to the procedure outlined by 
Bruner, Hull, and Doll. These hogs were 
negative to the brucellosis agglutination 
test and were vaccinated for hog cholera 
with crystal violet vaccine. Three of the 
pregnant sows were immunized against the 
erythrocytes of the boar which bred them. 
They were given three intravenous injec- 
tions of 10 ce. each of citrated boar’s blood 
at seven day intervals, followed by one sub- 
cutaneous injection of 20 cc. each at the 
end of the fourth week. These injections 
were begun about six weeks before the 


The investigation reported in this paper is in con- 
nection with a project of the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station and is published by permission 
of the director. 

From the Department of Animal Pathology, Ken- 
— Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, 

y. 


Lexington, Kentucky 
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gilts were due to farrow. All of the experi- 
mental pigs were fed adequate rations and 
quartered on a dirt floor. 


RESULTS 


Cross-matching tests with blood speci- 
mens from the 5 gilts and the boar showed 
no agglutination when red cell suspensions 
were brought into contact (plate tests) 
with serums diluted 1:2 in physiologic 
saline. When undiluted serums were used, 
slight reactions occurred in some of the 
tests. None of the serums was able to pro- 
duce hemolysis in tube tests. Immuniza- 
tion of 3 of the pregnant gilts against the 
boar’s erythrocytes resulted in the produc- 
tion of hemagglutinins and hemolysins. 
The antibody titers developed are given 
below. 

Gilt 1—This gilt was not injected with 
an erythrocyte suspension of the boar’s 
blood. It farrowed 9 apparently normal 
pigs. Red cell counts made on these pigs 
the day they were born averaged 5 million 
per cubic millimeter of blood. Neither the 
blood nor the milk of the parturient gilt 
showed any demonstrable hemagglutinins 
for the erythrocytes of the test boar. Two 
days later, the red cell counts on these 9 
pigs ranged from 4 to 6 million per cubic 
millimeter, and the pigs appeared healthy 
and normal. Two weeks after birth, all 
the pigs in this litter showed erythrocyte 
counts over 4 million per cubic millimeter 
and were making rapid gains in growth. 

Gilt 2.—Gilt 2 was immunized against 
the erythrocytes of the test boar. This 
pregnant gilt developed hemagglutinin and 
hemolysin titers of 1:8 and 1:10, respec- 
tively. It farrowed 8 pigs one day later 
than gilt 1. These newborn pigs were bled 
before they nursed, and their red cell 
counts ranged from 5 to 7 million per cubic 
millimeter. Six of these baby pigs ap- 
peared normal, but the other 2 were weak 
and died within an hour after birth. The 
blood specimens from all 8 pigs appeared 
to be normal, and none showed demon- 
strable hemagglutinins for the boar’s eryth- 
rocytes. It was shown that the 8 pigs 
all belonged to blood types similar to that 
of the boar. None resembled the blood type 
of the sow. The 6 remaining pigs were al- 
lowed to nurse, and within twenty hours 
the first one was dead. Its red cell count 
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was less than 1 million per cubic milli- 
meter, and its serum now contained hemag- 
glutinins for the boar’s cells. In less than 
forty-two hours, all members of the litter 
were dead. Three of the baby pigs which 
were bled when moribund showed red cell 
counts of less than 1 million per cubic milli- 
meter and hemagglutinin titers of 1:4. Al- 
though no milk was obtained from this sow 
until twenty-four hours after the pigs were 
born and had nursed, it then showed a 
titer of 1:32 against the boars erythrocytes. 
At the time the milk was tested, only 1 
live pig remained in litter 2, and 4 baby 
pigs of litter 1 were moved to sow 2. These 
pigs were 2 days old and, together with the 
day-old pig, made a litter of 5. Within 
forty-two hours after birth, the last sur- 
vivor of litter 2 died, but the 4 foster pigs 
which were nursing sow 2 did not develop 
anemia even though the sows serum strong- 
ly agglutinated their erythrocytes in vitro. 
The milk of sow 2 presented a hemag- 
glutinin titer of 1:32 at the time the foster 
pigs started to nurse, and this titer dropped 
to less than 1:4 within forty-eight hours. 
There was no evidence, however, that the 
2-day-old pigs absorbed any of the ag- 
glutinins, since their blood samples showed 
no changes, according to our tests, ex- 
cept that their red cell counts dropped to 
2 to 4 million per cubic millimeter. Red 
blood cell counts on their litter mates which 
had remained with the nonimmunized sow 
gave similar figures. 

Gilt 3.—This gilt also was injected with 
erythrocytes from the test boar. It de- 
veloped hemagglutinin and hemolysin titers 
of 1:64 and 1:10. It farrowed 6 pigs three 
days after the litter of gilt 2 was produced. 
The 6 members of litter 3 apparently were 
normal at birth. Their red blood cell 
counts all were above 5 million per cubic 
millimeter, and there was no evidence that 
they carried hemagglutinins in their se- 
rums. Cross-matching tests showed that 
the red blood cells of all 6 pigs were similar 
to those of the boar. Within less than 
twelve hours, the red cell counts on these 
newborn pigs were less than 3 million per 
cubic millimeter, and hemagglutinin titers 
of 1:4 to 1:8 were present. The pigs ap- 
peared listless, weak, and showed no desire 
to nurse. In less than twenty-eight hours, 
all were dead. On postmortem examina- 
tion, they showed extreme anemia; in fact, 
it hardly was possible to find any red blood 
cells. Urine specimens of these pigs were 
red-tinged. 

Gilt 4.—This animal likewise was im- 
munized against the erythrocytes of the 
test boar. It developed hemagglutinin and 
hemolysin titers of 1:32 and 1:100. The 
first 3 gilts to farrow did so on the 115th 
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day of gestation. Gilt 4 farrowed 7 pigs 
on the 113th day of gestation. The gilt 
was not under observation for twelve hours 
on the 113th day of gestation and, during 
that interval, it gave birth to the 7 pigs. 
When gilt 4 was observed at the end of the 
twelve hours, all of the baby pigs were 
dead. Milk from the sow presented a hem- 
agglutinin titer of 1:64. Postmortem ex- 
aminations on the 7 dead baby pigs indi- 
cated that they were born alive some hours 
before death occurred. Their navel cords 
were well dried, stomachs were full of milk, 
and lungs were expanded. Whey samples 
taken from the milk in the stomachs of 2 
of these pigs showed agglutinin titers of 
1:128. The pigs were markedly anemic 
and carried serum hemagglutinin titers of 
1:2 to 1:8. Bacteriologic cultures inocu- 
lated from the 7 pigs were negative. 

Gilt 5.—This sow was not injected with 
the test boar’s erythrocytes. It is not due 
to farrow at this writing. 


DISCUSSION 


Young,® in his discussion of baby pig dis- 
ease, lists a number of conditions which may 
be contributing factors. He states that an in- 
adequate diet for the gestating sow usually 
is considered to be responsible; however, 
his observations tend to discredit the con- 
cept that baby pig disease is basically one 
of faulty nutrition. Furthermore, he pre- 
sented the hypothesis that baby pig disease 
is, in reality, one of reverse anaphylactic 
shock—the pig being sensitized in utero 
and the antibody concentrated in the colos- 
trum. He used hog-cholera virus as a pos- 
sible agent in producing the disease and 
obtained a mild sort of baby-pig-like dis- 


ease. 

The baby pig anemia that we produced 
definitely was an antigen-antibody reac- 
tion, but not in the nature of an anaphylac- 
tic shock. It is possible that the injection 
of hog-cholera virus made from whole blood 
might sensitize a pregnant sow and cause 
her to produce anemic pigs. To do so, the 
erythrocytes of the offspring would have to 
be a type that would react with the serum 
of the sensitized sow. Accordingly, the 
number of anemic pigs produced would de- 
pend entirely on the presence of the correct 
blood type in the newborn pig. 

As mentioned previously, all 14 pigs of 
litters 2 and 3 carried erythrocytes similar 
to those of the boar and unlike those of the 
sows. It was shown by Bruner, Hull, and 
Doll® that a foal produced by a sensitized 
dam will not develop hemolytic icterus if 
the foal’s red cells are like those of its dam. 
These 14 pigs that inherited the boar’s type 
of erythrocytes died. Unfortunately, in 
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the 2 litters it was not possible to study a 
group whose members were divided in their 
blood types between those of the sow and 
those of the boar. By comparison with the 
horse, any baby pig that possessed the sow’s 
blood type should have lived. 

The normal baby pigs of litter 1 which 
were placed with gilt 2 survived. Although 
gilt 2 had lost its litter due to severe ane- 
mia and carried antibodies in its milk for 
the erythrocytes of the 4 foster baby pigs, 
no deaths occurred. Studies with newborn 
foals have indicated that they do not ab- 
sorb antibodies in detectable amounts from 
the alimentary tract after the first day of 
life.? Tests made with blood samples of the 
foster pigs that had nursed gilt 2 indicated 
= no antibodies were absorbed from the 
milk. 

A comparison of the hemagglutinin and 
hemolysin titers of the 3 immunized sows 
showed the following: gilt 2, 1:8 and 1:10; 
gilt 3, 1:64 and 1:10; gilt 4, 1:32 and 1:100. 
All members of litter 2 were dead within 
forty-two hours; members of litter 3 with- 
in twenty-eight hours; and members of 
litter 4 within less than twelve hours fol- 
lowing birth. It is known that all the pigs 
of litter 4 were born, nursed, and died 
within a twelve-hour period. The rapidity 
of the onset and the severity of hemolytic 
icterus in the newborn foal appear to be 
directly related to the hemolysin titer. It 
will be noted that gilt 4 had a hemolysin 
titer 10 times as strong as those of gilts 
2 and 3. 

As stated in the introduction, this is a 
preliminary report on the production of ane- 
mia in baby pigs, and the results given 
are based on laboratory findings. Whether 
certain types of so-called baby pig anemia 
or baby pig disease which appear in field 
cases are due to blood factors remains to 
be established. It appears likely that blood 
factors can cause losses of baby pigs. Fur- 
thermore, it is possible that blood factors 
play an important role in similar diseases 
of newborn calves and lambs. 


SUMMARY 


Anemia and death occurred in baby pigs 
when the gestating sow was injected with 
the erythrocytes of the boar to which it was 
bred. The disease appeared in apparently 
healthy newborn pigs after they obtained 
the specific erythrocyte-destroying anti- 
bodies from the sow’s colostrum. Normal 
2-day-old pigs which were allowed to nurse 
a sensitized sow did not absorb hemag- 
glutinins even though they lowered the 
sow’s milk titer for these antibodies 
from 1:32 to 1:4. Although it was shown 
that blood factors are involved in producing 
experimental anemia in baby pigs, its im- 


portance in field cases remains to be es- 
tablished. 
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Q Fever.—The rickettsial, influenza-like 
disease, known as Q fever, is not an ani- 
mal ailment. Cattle, sheep, and hogs serve 
as reservoirs for the organism but it does 
not infect them. Livestock and packing- 
house workers are those mostly infected. 


Multiple Vaccines 


The use of double or triple vaccines in 
veterinary medicine on economic grounds 
where science approves is again discussed 
in an article by Ch. Merieux (Rev. Path. 
Comp., Jan., 1949). The triple vaccine of 
G. Ramon—diphtheria-tetanus-pertussis— 
or similar combinations of pathogens of 
domestic animals having synergistic anti- 
gens would have the economic advantages 
of a single round-up for large herds. The 
author suggests combinations of brucello- 
sis, blackleg, and/or anthrax as one example 
of associated vaccines to be considered 
in veterinary medicine. And, not to be 
forgotten is the sheep pox-anthrax vaccine ~ 
that was preconized, developed, and widely 
used in Iran* where sheepmen were loathe 
to submit their flocks to more than one 
treatment. 

To the laboratorians belongs the task of 
producing associated vaccines without tam- 
pering with the antigenic power of the 
ingredients. The mere mixing of them does 
not interfere with the immunizing ability 
for each disease represented. 


*Delpy and Chamey of the Institute of Hessararak 
(Iran) announced to the French Academy of Science 
that the antigens of ovine variola and of the anthrax 
bacillus had been successfully processed into an ef- 
fective, single dose vaccine for both diseases (see 
Compt. rend. Acad. Sci., 1947). 
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Plasma Penicillin Concentrations Following a Single Intramuscular 
Injection of Repository Dosage Forms in Dogs 


A. KATHRINE MILLER, Ph.D.. HORACE F. RUSSO, B.Sc., 
and S. F. SCHEIDY, V.M.D. 


Glenolden, Pennsylvania 


AQUEOUS solutions of the sodium or calci- 
um salt of penicillin often are injected 
intramuscularly for the treatment of in- 
fection. The rapid excretion of this anti- 
biotic agent from the body necessitates the 
repetition of this procedure at frequent 
intervals in order to obtain a satisfactory 
therapeutic effect. In contrast, repository 
dosage forms of penicillin are injected at 


ma, occasional abscess formation and in- 
duration resulted from the deposition of 
beeswax in the muscle or subcutaneous 
tissues. The procaine salt of penicillin has 
proved to be more insoluble than is the 
sodium or potassium salt; it has been sus- 
pended either in oil’ or in water* and used 
to produce prolongation of the plasma 
penicillin level. 


TABLE I—Effect of Dosage Form on Average Plasma Penicillin Concentrations in Dogs Following 


Dosage 
Penicillin 

salt Suspending 
_300,000 U. 
Sodium 


Sodium 


water* 


Procaine 3 1.8 1.6 
(10) (10) 

Procaine i i 1.7 0.57 
(5 (5) (7) 

oil-2% Al 1.2* 0.79 0.59 
(9) (9) (9) (9) (9) (8) (4) (4) (4) (A) 


Procaine 
monostearate 


*Solution. 


widely spaced intervals. In such prepara- 
tions, the crystalline antibiotic agent is 
mixed with a suspending vehicle and is in- 
troduced into the muscle tissue as solid 
penicillin. As the antibiotic agent slowly 
dissolves in the body fluids, it is absorbed 
into the blood stream, thus producing sig- 
nificant plasma penicillin levels for pro- 
longed periods. The efficiency of these 
dosage forms is determined not only by 
the nature of the suspending vehicle, but 
also by the characteristics of the penicillin 
used in the mixtures. 

The first of these preparations to be 
used widely was a suspension of 300,000 
units of sodium or potassium penicillin in 
1 cc. of a mixture of oil and beeswax.'” 
Although such preparations did prolong 
the concentration of penicillin in the plas- 


From the Medical Research Division, Sharp and 
Dohme, Inc., Glenolden, Pa. 


while #48 24 
19 0.05 0.01 


_@ Single Intramuscular Injection (1.0 cc.) of 300,000 Units of Penicillin 
__ Units penicillin per cc. plasma 
Sampling time in hours after injection 


48 72 96 120 144 


0. 12 0.04 0.01 


**Figures in parentheses indicate number of values averaged. 


During the course of a research pro- 
gram, a number of such dosage forms were 
given as a single, intramuscular injection 
of 300,000 units of penicillin to dogs 
weighing approximately 15 kg. At stated 
intervals following this injection, blood 
samples were withdrawn from the femoral 
vein and the plasma was assayed for peni- 
cillin by a modification of the Rammelkamp 
tube dilution assay method.’ For pur- 
poses of arithmetic averaging, penicillin 
concentrations that could not be detected 
by this method were considered to be zero 
values. In addition to the types of prepara- 
tion already mentioned, a dosage form con- 
sisting of procaine penicillin suspended in 
oil and gelled with 2 per cent aluminum 
monostearate, and the nonrepository dos- 
age form of sodium penicillin in aqueous 
solution were tested. Considerable infor- 
mation showing the relative ability of 
these preparations to prolong detectable 
plasma penicillin concentrations in dogs 
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was accumulated during this survey. Doll 
and his associates’” have reported on plas- 
ma concentrations in the blood following 
the injection of different dosage forms into 
horses, sheep, and cattle. Brinker” and 
Bratt et al.” include plasma penicillin con- 
centrations in their studies on dogs. How- 
ever, comparable data in the dog with the 
dosage forms used in these studies does 
not seem to be available in veterinary liter- 
ature. A summary of our results is given 
in table 1. 

It will be seen that the average plasma 
penicillin concentrations following the in- 
jection of 300,000 units of sodium peni- 
cillin in aqueous solution dropped rapidly 
from a value of 19 units per cubic centi- 
meter of plasma at one hour, when all 7 
dogs showed detectable penicillin levels, to 
a value of 0.01 unit twenty-four hours 
after treatment, at which time the plasma 
samples of only 3 dogs showed detectable 
penicillin. Beeswax and peanut oil sus- 
pensions of sodium penicillin were injected 
into only 2 dogs, but the average values 
given in the table are indicative of results 
that might be predicted on the basis of 
human data available in the literature.’ 
Suspensions of procaine penicillin in oil 
or in water did not cause as high an initial 
plasma penicillin concentration as did the 
oil-beeswax preparation, but their effect 
was prolonged over a greater period than 
was the case for the first two preparations 
tabulated. An even greater prolongation 
of plasma penicillin level followed the in- 
jection of procaine penicillin suspended in 
peanut oil and 2 per cent aluminum mono- 
stearate. Three of the 4 dogs sampled 
eight days, and 1 of 4 dogs tested nine 
days after the treatment showed detect- 
able penicillin in the plasma. These results 
show that the effectiveness of repository 
dosage forms of penicillin to prolong the 
time during which this antibiotic agent 
may be detected in the plasma of dogs 
following a single intramuscular injection, 
is of the same relative order as that re- 
ported from clinical trials of similar prep- 
arations given to human patients. 


SUMMARY 


Preparations of 300,000 units of peni- 
cillin as sodium penicillin in aqueous solu- 
tion, sodium penicillin suspended in bees- 
wax and oil, and procaine penicillin sus- 
pended, respectively, in oil, in water, and 
in oil-aluminum monostearate were in- 
jected intramuscularly into dogs. Average 
concentrations of penicillin in the plasma 
following these injections are reported. 
The oil-aluminum monostearate suspen- 
sion of procaine penicillin produced the 


greatest prolongation of penicillin in the 
plasma of any of the preparations that 
were tested. 
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Harmful Action of DDT Denied 


Widely published reports to the effect 
that DDT sprayings are responsible for 
virus X disease of man and X disease of 
cattle was categorically denied by the 
USDA after close investigations by the 
bureaus of animal industry, entomology 
and plant quarantine, insecticide division, 
and other agencies including the Medical 
Department of the Army, U. S. Public 
Health Service, and Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration.—Feedstuffs, April 16, 1949. 
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IMMUNIZATION against swine erysipelas has 

me a common practice in the swine-rais- 
ing areas of the Middle West. The pro- 
cedure involves the use of an Erysipelo- 
thrix rhusiopathiae antiserum, prepared by 
immunizing horses, and a virulent vac- 
cine (composed of a broth culture of live 
Ery. rhusiopathiae). These materials are 
injected simultaneously into swine to in- 
duce active immunity against swine ery- 
sipelas. 

The simultaneous use of live culture and 
specific antiserum for immunization 
against erysipelas is not new; it was de- 
veloped more than fifty years ago in France 
and Germany by Lorenz and Leclainche 
(Van Es and McGrath’). Lorenz suggested 
the injection of serum and culture sepa- 
rately into different parts of the body at the 
same time, and Leclainche recommended 
mixing of culture and serum immediately 
prior to a single injection. These methods 
have been widely used in European coun- 
tries since their development. From 1930 
to 1936, the acute septicemic form of swine 
erysipelas was recognized in various parts 
of this country, and 24 per cent of 281 out- 
breaks of acute swine disease in Nebraska 
were found to be swine erysipelas.t During 
this time, only an antiserum was available 
for combating the infection. The manu- 
facture and use of a live culture vaccine 
was not permitted. 

In 1938, live culture vaccines were pre- 
pared at the Nebraska Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. A coédperative project 
was developed with the U.S. and Nebraska 
bureaus of animal industry, and practicing 
veterinarians selected for a field trial of 
the Lorenz method of immunization against 
swine erysipelas.’ As the project devel- 
oped, production of vaccine was taken over 
by a U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry lab- 
oratory in Nebraska and, later, by com- 
mercial producers.* 


Published with the approval of the director, as 
paper No. 459, journal series, Nebraska Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lincoln. 

*During this pioneering stage, credit is due to 
the following representatives of the U.S. BAI: 
Drs. J. E. Peterman and A. G. Beagle, for field 
work, and C. G. Grey who took over production of 
viiccine, 


Reliability of Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae 
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Much work was done in standardizing 
the immune serum’ and toward develop- 
ment of a standardized live culture to be 
used as a vaccine. Many of the failures of 
attempts at prophylaxis by this means were 
attributed to deficiency of either the serum 
or vaccine. The commercial producers of 
these two biological products have been 
licensed and supervised by the U.S. BAI. 
In 1940 and 1941, an effective set of stand- 
ards and tests for the control of swine ery- 
sipelas antiserum was issued by the BAI to 


TABLE 1—Summary of Tests of Erysipelothrix Rhusio- 

pathiae Vaccines at Their Expiration Dates. Accept- 

ability Based on Virulence for Pigeons. Samples from 
Seven Commercial Producers 


Tested Acceptable Not acceptable 
1942 91 68 32 
1943 141 $2 48 
1944 92 83 17 
1945 71 73 27 
1946 37 84 16 
1947 29 69 31 


the licensed producers. Prior to this time, 
wide variation in potency of commercially 
prepared swine erysipelas antiserums had 
been noted.* The antiserum product is 
relatively more stable and less subject to 
deterioration than the live culture vaccine. 

Details for the production of Ery. rhusi- 
opathiae vaccine are set forth in specific 
instructions by the U.S. BAI. Each lot of 
commercially produced erysipelas vaccine 
is withheld from distribution until it has 
satisfactorily passed standard tests applied 
by the U.S. BAI. The standard test for 
virulence is made from a pooled sample and 
stated as follows: “0.5 cc. should be in- 
jected into 2 pigeons intramuscularly or 
0.1 ec. into 3 mice subcutaneously, all of 
which should succumb within seven days.” 
The first commercially prepared vaccines 
were allowed to be used up to sixty days 
from the date harvested. Since some were 
found to have lost their virulence at sixty 
days, the period was reduced, in 1944, to 
forty days in an attempt to make the prod- 
uct more reliable. | 

The occasional failure of the simultane- 
ous serum and culture method of prophy- 
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laxis leads to speculation about the reason 
for such failure. The tests applied by the 
U.S. BAI are made on these products prior 
to their release for distribution, and they 
should, therefore, be good at the time of 
release for sale. No routine tests are made 
by the U.S. BAI at the time of the expira- 


TABLE 2—Summary of Tests of Erysipelothrix Rhusio- 
pathiae Vaccines at Their Expiration Dates. Accept- 
ability Based on Virulence for Pi Ob- 


__tained over a Period of Six Years me’ (inate 1947) 


Acceptable 


Tested Not acceptable 
(No.) 
75 
71 
72 
66 
65 
36 
- 
*Four years only. 


tion date. The purpose of this report is to 
present the results of testing Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae vaccines at the end of the expira- 
tion period. The tests were made on com- 
mercial products which had been tested at 
the time of manufacture and released by 
government inspection. These observa- 
tions were made on vaccine manufactured 
by six producers during a six-year period. 


Producer 


MetHops 

The samples of vaccines were obtained 
the regular stock of commercial producers, 
manufacturer submitted one sample each 
during 1942 through 1945 and for six months, 
only, in 1946 and 1947. During 1942, 1943, and 
1944, duplicate samples were obtained during some 
of the months for the purpose of making tests 
at different intervals. The vaccines were issued 
code numbers* when received and stored at ordi- 
nary refrigerator temperature (4 C.) until their 
expiration Tests were then made for 
viability and virulence. Viability was ascertained 


from 
Each 


month 


dates. 


_ 


* This was done to avoid identification of manu- 
facturers. Only the authors know the code. 


ays _(1942- 

Not 
Tested Accept. accept. 
(No) (%) (%) 


Producer 


days (1942-1 1944) 


Tested Accept. accept. 
(No.) 


by placing one inoculating needle loopful of the 
vaccine on the surface of beef heart agar or in 
beef heart broth medium. If no growth occurred 
within forty-eight hours, the culture was con- 
sidered dead. This test also served to reveal 
contamination of the vaccine, if present. Virulence 
was tested in pigeons which received 0.25 cc. of 
vaccine intramuscularly. Four pigeons were used 
on each test. To be acceptable, a vaccine had to 
kill, with erysipelas infection, at least 3 of the 4 
pigeons within seven days. 

One series of special tests was made to compare 
the reliability of vaccine stored for thirty days 
with that of vaccine stored for sixty days. For 
these tests, two samples of the same serial num- 
ber were obtained from the producers. 

Another series of tests was made to compare the 
effect of storage with respect to container size. 
Two samples of the same serial number were 
obtained from each producer, one packaged in a 
3-cc. vial and the other in a 15-cc. vial, These 
were tested on the expiration date. 


RESULTS 


A wide variation of reliability was found 
over the six-year period. In many in- 
stances, the vaccines contained live bacteria 
which, were not capable of killing pigeons. 
Except where noted, the data pertain en- 
tirely to virulence of the samples and not 
to viability. Some producers rather con- 
sistently manufactured vaccines that were 
reliable. Vaccines made by other pro- 
ducers were found acceptable at times and 
nonacceptable at other times. 

Improvement of reliability should be ex- 
pected with the passage of time and the 
experience gained by the producers. In 
1942, 68 per cent of all samples were ac- 
ceptable, and in 1947, 69 per cent were ac- 
ceptable (table 1). The figure listed for 
1947 may not be a true picture of the ac- 
tual production, for during that year, all 
samples of one manufacturer were found 
nonacceptable. If the samples from this 
producer were excluded from the calcula- 
tions, 83 per cent of the vaccines submitted 


40 days (1944-1947) 

Not 

Tested Accept. accept. 
(No.) (%) (%) 


Not 


100 


Totals 


*Tested in pairs having same serial number. 
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A i146 31 69 16 30 87 13 
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for tests were acceptable. This would 
make a more creditable showing for the 
year, though not as good as it should be. 

Some producers manufactured a more 
reliable product than others (table 2). Of 
the samples manufactured by one producer 
(G, table 2), 92 per cent were found ac- 
ceptable. Another producer (F, table 2) 
submitted samples of which only 38 per 
cent were acceptable. 

The data were examined to study the 
effect of length of storage on reliability of 


TABLE 4—Results of Tests of Erysipelothrix Rhusio- 


.pathiae Vaccines at Their Expiration Period. Accept- 


ability Based on Virulence for Pigeons. Samples 
Were in Pairs (One 5-cc. and One 15-cc. Vial of the 
Same Serial Number) 


Size Tested Acceptable Not acceptable 

vial (No.)  (%) (%) 
S cc. 11 64 36 

15 cc. 11 73 27 


the products. Direct comparisons were 
made on products from the same lot of 
manufacture during 1942 to 1944. The 
official expiration date for vaccines during 
this period was sixty days. One sample 
was tested at thirty days, and a duplicate 
sample was tested at sixty days. Consider- 
able variation was found. All samples 
submitted by producers B, E, and G, were 
acceptable at thirty days, and all but one 
were acceptable at sixty days (table 3). 
Producer A submitted 16 samples for di- 
rect comparison. Only five (31%) were 
found acceptable after thirty-days storage, 
and none were found acceptable at sixty 
days. Nearly the same number of samples 
from producers C, F, and H, were accept- 
able at sixty days as were acceptable at 
thirty days. A peculiar finding was that 
two of the total 29 samples found nonac- 
ceptable at thirty days were virulent and 
acceptable in the sample tested at sixty 
days. 

The official expiration period was re- 
duced to forty days in 1944, and 76 per 
cent of the samples submitted subsequently 
by the different producers were found ac- 
ceptable (table 3). 

A series of tests was made in which dif- 
ferent producers submitted duplicate 
samples in different-sized packages of the 
same serial lots. One sample was packaged 
in a 5-ce. vial, and the other sample was 
packaged in a 15-cc. vial. Eleven pairs of 
samples were tested. Seven of the 5-cc. 
vials and eight of the samples in 15-ce. 
vials were acceptable sixty days after man- 
ufacture. A special study was made at 
expiration date on a group of samples of 
the same serial number from one producer. 
Twenty-five 5-cc. vials were tested, and five 


contained no living bacteria. Forty-eight 
15-cce. vials were tested, and all contained 
viable bacteria. These samples were not 
tested for virulence. The expiration date 
of this lot of vaccines was forty days. 


DISCUSSION 


The results indicate a marked lack of 
uniformity in the reliability of Erysipelo- 
thrix rhusiopathiae vaccines produced by 
the different manufacturers. This varia- 
tion existed from year to year. The short- 
ening of the expiration period from sixty 
to forty days did not, in general, lead to a 
more reliable product. In one series of 
samples submitted monthly for six con- 
secutive months by one producer, all were 
found nonacceptable at the end of the 
forty-day expiration period. It must be 
borne in mind that these samples were 
tested and found virulent at the time of 
manufacture. This test, in which either 
pigeons or mice were used, was made by 
the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry. The 
official test of the U.S. BAI utilized 0.5 
ce. of the sample per pigeon; whereas the 
test made by this laboratory used one-half 
the dose (0.25 cc.) per pigeon. A discrep- 
ancy of results might therefore be ex- 


. plained on this basis. 


To investigate this possibility, a series 
of samples was tested during 1947 for 
virulence in both pigeons and mice. Of 127 
mice inoculated with 0.1 cc. of vaccine 
(this dosage is the same as that used by 
the U.S. BAI), 107 died with erysipelas. 
Of 128 pigeons receiving 0.25 cc. (the 
standard dosage used in our tests) of the 
same vaccines, only 90 died with erysipelas. 
Therefore, it would appear that mice are 
more susceptible than pigeons with the 
amounts used. One can only surmise what 
would have happened had twice the dosage 
(comparable to that used by the U.S. BAT) 
been given to pigeons. In the series of 
tests with mice and pigeons mentioned 
above, it was noted that some of those 
samples which failed to kill any of the 
pigeons would cause death of only 1 or 2 
of the 4 mice in each test group. Such 
vaccines would have been considered non- 
acceptable on the basis of the mouse test 
alone. 

The results of this study should not be 
interpreted as a condemnation of com- 
mercially prepared vaccines of Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae, nor of the methods used to con- 
trol their reliability. They should be used 
to indicate the need for tests on such prod- 
ucts at the end of the expiration period, 
in addition to that required for release 
of the product. If a product will remain 


satisfactory for sixty days, it should not 
be discarded at forty days. 


If a vaccine 
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will not remain virulent for forty days, 
something is wrong in the manufacturing 
process. Some of the results suggest that 
container size may be one factor. Other 
factors have been investigated.’ The prob- 
lem of producing a consistently satisfac- 
tory vaccine that will remain virulent must 
be solved by further investigation and lies 
within the province of the regulatory 
agency and individual producers. 

The data presented in this report do not 
indicate the reliability or quality of vaccine 
now made by the various producers. More 
than a year has elapsed since the last 
sample was tested. 


SUMMARY 


The testing for viability and virulence 
in commercially prepared Erysipelothrix 
rhusiopathiae vaccines, over a period of six 
years, revealed considerable variation in 
acceptability of this product at the expira- 
tion date. The percentage of samples 
found not virulent at the expiration date 
varied from 16 to 48 for the years 1942 to 
1947 inclusive. 
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Antrycide—First Immunizing 
Chemical 


The newest “miracle” in chemotherapy 
is antrycide which, it is claimed, will make 
cattle breeding safe against tsetse fly in- 
fection in no less than 4,500,000 square 


miles in central Africa. It is reported to 
be effective against all forms of trypano- 
miasis in cattle, horses, camels, dogs, and 
other animals. The drug is also credited 
with preventing reinfection against Try- 
panosoma congolense for six months and 
for slightly shorter periods against other 
species of that genus. 

Antrycide, first named M 7555, is a white, 
water-soluble, crystalline powder, admin- 
istered hypodermically. Says the London 
Correspondent to the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, “the discovery 
was the result of team work by chemists, 
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biologists, veterinarians, and pharmacists 
of Manchester, started in 1944.” Two 
million doses will be sent to Kenya, Uganda, 
and the Sudan next year. 


Cell Blockade or Interference 
Phenomenon 


The interference phenomenon or cell 
block theory is being used to explain a 
number of cases of altered susceptibility 
to a pathogenic agent. The mechanism 
of this interference is not yet understood, 
although it is known that certain avirulent 
or nonpathogenic viruses do interfere with 
the multiplication of a fully virulent virus, 
if both are present simultaneously. This 
is true even when the virus strains involved 
are unrelated. 

The example familiar to most veterin- 
arians is the use of the distemperoid 
(mink) virus to block the multiplication of 
canine distemper virus. Other examples 
are: Rift valley fever virus blocks that of 
yellow fever; lymphocytic choriomeningi- 
tis interferes with poliomyelitis; influenza 
antagonizes various encephalitides; swine 
influenza and influenza A are both protec- 
tive against 1,000 lethal doses of two 
strains of Eastern encephalomyelitis virus. 

In the present study, it was learned that 
a virus of Newcastle disease, when inacti- 
vated by exposure to ultraviolet light, re- 
tained its interfering capacity although it 
had lost its pathogenicity. It was also 
learned that the protection afforded could 
be overcome by increasing the amount of 
active virus used in the challenge or in- 
fecting dose. Moderately effective protec- 
tion could be overcome by ten-one hundred- 
fold increase in the amount of active virus. 

By using a virus which killed only a small 
percentage of the embryos in incubating 
chicken eggs, and a blocking virus, it 
was possible to titrate both viruses to de- 
termine the rate and degree of multiplica- 
tion. In this way, minimal effects and the 
degree of resistance to the lethal agent 
could be measured. The author has con- 
cluded that use of inactivated and active 
viruses of the same species lead to an in- 
teraction similar in type to the antagonism 
which is the basis of antibiotic action.— 
F. B. Bang. M.D., J. Exptl. Med., (Feb. 1. 
1949): 141-154. 


Salt for Pigs—Salt is not harmful to 
pigs, provided they have ready access to 
clean, fresh water in unlimited amounts. 
Pigs seldom overeat on salt, and they rarely 
will drink brine; but if either happens, 
they vomit promptly and readily.—C. M. 
Vestal, D.V.M., Iowa. 
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Listeria Isolated from the Liver of a Lamb 


M. L. GRAY, A.B., R. N. NELSON, M.S., Ph.D., and 
FRANK THORP, JR., D.V.M., Ph.D. 


ALTHOUGH members of the genus Listeria 
usually attack the central nervous system, 
other manifestations have been reported. 
Graham et al.,’ 1939, and Paterson,’ 1940, 
isolated Listeria monocytogenes from pre- 
mature bovine fetuses. De Blieck and Jen- 
sen,” 1943, Kerlin and Graham,‘ 1945, and 
Rhoades and Sutherland,’ 1948, all reported 
recovery of the organism from the liver of 


Fig. I—Liver of lamb showing white circumscribed 
areas of necrosis. 


young pigs. Burn,’ 1935, reported its pres- 
ence in the liver of human infants. This 
report deals with an 8-day-old lamb in 
which L. monocytogenes was isolated from 
the liver and heart blood. 

The lamb, weak since birth, was pre- 
sented for routine necropsy April 4, 1946. 
The diaphragm and omentum were firmly 
adhered to the liver with heavy strands of 


From the Animal Pathology Section (Gray, 
Thorp); and the Animal Husbandry Section (Nel- 
son), Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
East Lansing. 

Published with the permission of the director of 
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fibrin. White necrotic foci were uniformly 
distributed throughout the liver substance 
(fig. 1). The lungs were attached to the 
pleura. There were numerous whitish 
gray foci throughout the lungs. Cultures 
of the lung, liver, and heart blood were pre- 
pared on sheep blood agar plates. A gram- 
positive rod, subsequently identified as L. 
monocytogenes, was isolated from the liver 
and heart blood. 

Tissue sections from the liver were fixed 
in Zenker’s fluid, embedded in paraffin, and 
stained with hematoxylin eosin and by the 
Gram-Weigert method. Microscopically, 
the liver sections showed varying-sized 
areas of focal necrosis. These areas were 
sharply limited but were not surrounded 
by inflammatory cells. The nuclei of the 
liver cells showed pyknosis and karyor- 
rhexis. Gram-positive rods were found 
distributed throughout the necrotic areas; 


Fig. 2—Low power section of liver showing focal 
areas of necrosis (hemotoxylin eosin). 
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however, they were most numerous at the 
periphery. Bacteria were also observed 
among the liver cells, just beyond the 
periphery of the necrotic foci (fig. 2, 3). 
The ewe which bore the lamb showed no 
symptoms suggestive of listeriosis. How- 
ever, the following year, this ewe gave 
birth to another weak lamb which died on 


Fig. 3—High power section of a minute focal area 
showing bacteria as dark-stained bodies (Gram- 
Weigert). 


the fifteenth day. A diphtheroid was iso- 
lated from the heart blood. The ewe died 
during a parasitism experiment in the 
summer of 1947. 


DISCUSSION 
A generalized infection with Listeria 
monocytogenes in a lamb has been estab- 
lished. A total of 4 ewes in the same flock 
died in the following six weeks after show- 
ing symptoms suggestive of listeriosis. 
This was confirmed in 2 cases by isola- 


tion of the microérganism from the medul- 
la (Gray et al‘., 1947). However, these 
ewes had had no direct contact with the 
lamb nor each other, as they were housed 
in different areas of a large two-winged 
barn. None of 47 other lambs from this 
flock yielded L. monocytogenes on necropsy. 
The mode of transmission could not be 
established. There has been no further 
outbreak in this flock in the past two years. 


SUMMARY 


Isolation of Listeria monocytogenes from 
the liver and heart blood of an 8-day old 
lamb has been reported. 
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Good Eggs.—An article titled, to 
Keep Good Eggs Good” (U.S. Egg and 
Poult. Mag., May, 1949), shows (between 
the lines) that few consumers are suffi- 
ciently familiar with the taste of good eggs 
to banish the common sort from the market. 
Hen-coop-feed-nest hygiene is the starting 
point of a good egg and keeping it good is 
a matter of sanitary handling until con- 
sumed. The perfect egg, if soiled with 
droppings, is ruined permanently. Wash- 
ing only makes matters worse. Heavy 
contaminations are washed through, not 
off of, the porous shell. The temperature 
to which eggs are exposed thereafter de- 
termines the extent of the bacterial growth 
within the contents. Only slight contami- 
nation can be disposed of by the natural 
germicidal action of egg white. Evapora- 
tion should be controlled to prevent en- 
largement of the air cell throughout the 
storage period. All-in-all, the production 
of a good egg is a complicated procedure 
from start to finish. 
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LABORATORY diagnostic service for mastitis 
was established in Delaware under the su- 
pervision of the writer in 1943. Dr. 
Vaughn C. Lancaster was appointed to con- 
duct the service. The first annual report,’ 
which covered the period from Oct. 1, 
1943, to June 15, 1944, showed 159 herds 
under supervision. These herds comprised 
1,878 cows or approximately 5 per cent of 
the dairy cows of the state. The number 
of quarters tested for this period was 7,211, 
of which 10 per cent showed mastitis strep- 
tococci and 12 per cent pathogenic staphy- 
lococci. After one year, Dr. Lancaster re- 
signed because of poor health and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. E. S. Biddle. 

The work of the laboratory for five years 
is summarized in table 1. During the past 
three years, the number of milk samples 
received by the laboratory has remained at 
a fairly constant level, averaging approxi- 
mately 1,000 samples per month. The data 
are not significant as an indication of the 
amount of infection for the industry as a 
whole, since they are compiled from herds 
that are being retested and in which an 
attempt is being made, by treatment and 
other means, to control the infection. 
From this standpoint, the 3.8 per cent of 
Streptococcus agalactiae infection in 1947- 
1948, compared with 7 per cent in 1944- 
1945, is encouraging but not very signifi- 
cant, since the herds being tested and 
treated are constantly changing. 

Some of the herds have benefited from 
the program, but in some, the results have 
been disappointing. In endeavoring to ana- 
lyze these results, the herds may be divided 
into three main groups or c'asses from a 
mastitis standpoint: (1) those herds in 
which mastitis is caused chiefly by Str. 
agalactiae and other mastitis streptococci; 
(2) those herds in which mastitis is caused 
by some other etiologic agent; and (3) 
herds in which Str. agalactiae and other 
factors are responsible for the mastitis. 


STREPTOCOCCIC MASTITIS 


Several species of streptococci are recog- 
nized as causative agents of bovine mas- 
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titis, the most important being Str. agalac- 
tiae. This organism is the cause of a spe- 
cific infectious disease in which the source 
of infection is chiefly the bovine udder. 
Evidence as reported by Little,’ Plastridge,’ 
Palmer,’ and others, indicates that this 
form of mastitis can be successfully con- 
trolled. As in the control of all specific in- 
fectious diseases, the accurate diagnosis 
of all infected animals in the herd is of 
primary importance. Clinical diagnosis 
fails to detect all infected animals, and no 
satisfactory field or stable test has been 
developed. On the other hand, the labora- 
tory testing of properly collected milk sam- 
ples, in which the bacteria are identified by 
cultural methods, is proving satisfactory 
for diagnosing the infection. The follow- 
ing case report illustrates the results which 
may be obtained in herds infected with Str. 
agalactiae. 

Case Report.—-About two years prior to 
the study herein reported, the owner of a 
herd of approximately 50 milking, pure- 
bred, Guernsey cows requested his veteri- 
narian to test the herd for mastitis. Milk 
samples were collected from individual 
quarters from all mature females and sub- 
mitted to the State Mastitis Diagnostic 
Laboratory. The veterinarian reported no 
clinical mastitis in the herd. The labora- 
tory bacteriologic tests revealed that all 
samples were negative for Str. agalactiae. 
Having a clean herd, the owner felt subse- 
quent testing was unnecessary, and no more 
tests were run on the herd. About one year 
later, clinical mastitis appeared in the herd. 
The outbreak was handled by another vet- 
erinarian and milk samples were not sub- 
mitted to the state laboratory for diag- 
nosis. How the outbreak was handled from 
a diagnostic standpoint is not definitely 
known. Presumably, some type of stable 
test was employed. It was learned defi- 
nitely that cows with clinical mastitis, and 
others considered to be infected, were 
treated with penicillin in the form of bou- 
gies inserted into the teat duct. After sev- 
eral months of this regime, during which 
new clinical cases continued to appear, and 
some animals receiving treatment showed 
no improvement, the herd was turned over 
to the writer for experimental study. 

The clinical study of the herd revealed 
no acute inflammatory cases. Ten cows 
were found with chronic indurated quar- 
ters and with histories of giving flaky milk. 
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The laboratory bacteriologic test, which 
was made from milk samples collected from 
individual quarters, revealed 19 cows in- 
fected in 34 quarters with Str. agalactiae. 
The infected quarters were treated with 
sulfanilamide and_penicillin-in-oil 


once 


1—Summary of Mastitis Tests, State Diag- 
nostic Laboratory 

1943- 1944- 1945- 
1944 1945 1946 


TABLE 


1947- 
1948 


1946- 


Year 1947 


No. of 
samples 
Mastitis 
streptococci 
Str. 
agalactiae 
Other mas- 
titis strep- 
tococci 
Pathogenic 
staphylococci 12% 
Other mastitis 


7,211 7,178 12,560 12,632 


10% 


8.7% 
<1% 


5.5% 
<1% 


daily for four successive days. One month 
later, the herd test revealed 9 cows infected 
in 15 quarters with Str. agalactiae. Of 
these, 3 animals were new cases and 6 were 
cows belonging to the group of 19 animals 
found infected on the first test. All infected 
quarters were again treated with sulfa- 
nilamide and penicillin. On the next month- 
ly test of the herd, 4 cows infected in seven 
quarters were positive for Str. agalactiae. 
Three were new cases and 1 was a pre- 
viously treated cow infected in one quarter. 
Again, all quarters showing the infection 
were treated. The next monthly test re- 
vealed no new cases; however, 3 of the 
cows previously infected were positive on 
this test. They were treated with a double 
dosage and were negative two weeks after 
treatment. The next monthly test of the 
entire herd revealed 1 new case infected in 
one quarter. This animal responded to 
treatment, and the herd has passed clean 
tests since that time. Of the original 19 
infected cows, 13 remained in the herd 
after it became free of the infection. The 
7 new cases which developed in the herd 
during the experiment responded favora- 
bly to treatment and became free of the 
infection. The work in this herd is sum- 
marized in table 2. 

Streptococci other than Str. agalactiae 
(Str. uberis, Str. dysgalactiae, Str. fecalis, 
and unclassified streptococci) are responsi- 
ble for sporadic cases of mastitis which 
are usually acute. As the source of the infec- 
tion is the environment and not the bovine 
udder, the control and prevention of this 
type of mastitis is difficult. These cases, 


however, usually respond well to treat- 
ment. 


OTHER CAUSATIVE FACTORS 


Most workers regard Str. agalactiae as 
the most important cause of bovine masti- 
tis. This is probably correct when we con- 
sider the industry as a whole, but it is not 
correct when we are dealing with mastitis 
as an individual herd problem, as the prac- 
ticing veterinarian is doing, or as the con- 
trol program is handled in this state. The 
list of bacteria associated with acute or 
chronic clinical mastitis is a long one and is 
constantly growing; no attempt will be 
made in this paper to review the literature 
dealing with this subject. Bacteria asso- 
ciated with acute and chronic clinical mas- 
titis are known to exist in the environment 
of the cow. They are sometimes found in 
milk secreted by cows with apparently nor- 
mal udders; and, when they are isolated 
from cases of clinical mastitis, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine if they are 
the primary cause or are secondary to some 
other factor. Staphylococcus aureus is 
such an organism. In some cases of mas- 
titis, this organism is unquestionably the 
primary cause, as reported by Hopkuk,' 
Minett,* Plastridge,? Palmer,* and others, 
yet it is not uncommon to find cows, with 
udders which are apparently sound, shed- 
ding pathogenic Sta. aureus. In others, it 
is a secondary invader. 

In our early work, we reported all sam- 
ples showing pathogenic staphylococci, re- 
garding the cows with no history of mas- 
titis as potential cases and advised treat- 
ing them if positive on retest. Treating 
these cases, however, has proved unsatis- 
factory, except for the animals showing 
clinical mastitis. The infection in the so- 
called carrier cases would usually disap- 
pear following treatment but would often 
reappear upon later tests. As Sta. aureus 
is present in the environment of the cow, 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to estab- 
lish herds which are free of this infection. 
Based upon our experience in treating this 
infection, we now follow the practice, at the 
laboratory, of reporting this infection with 
the notation that treatment is not indicated 
unless the animals show acute or chronic 
mastitis, high leucocyte count, abnormal 
milk, or high bacterial count. In Delaware, 
we have found quite a few herds in which 
mastitis is more or less a serious problem, 
with Sta. aureus appearing to be the etio- 
logic agent. Control measures in these 
herds have not produced uniformly satis- 
factory results. 

Other organisms, as Pseudomonas aeru- 
ginosa as reported by Swett,’ Pasteurella 
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as reported by Packer and Merchant,” and 
Corynebacterium by Palmer,” may be the 
primary causes or may serve as secondary 
invaders. 

The view is frequently expressed by 
workers that, in general, mastitis caused 
by bacteria other than Str. agalactiae does 
not appear to be contagious. It is true 


there are undoubtedly herds in which mas- 
titis is caused by a combination of etio- 
logic factors. It is not uncommon to find 
herds in which some of the animals are in- 
fected with Str. agalactiae; others with a 
mastitis history are free of Str. agalactiae 
but shed other bacteria of mastitis signifi- 
cance, and in which there is evidence of 


TABLE 2—Summary of Herd Testing for Control of Streptococcus Agalactise 


Date Cows 
of tested 


Infected with Str. agalactiae 
(No.) 


New cases Reinfected or not cured 


test cows 


quarters cows quarters 


8/16 

9/16 
10/8 
10/29 
11/14 
12/3 
12/26 

3/15 


cooeouw 


Of the original 19 infected cows, 13 are in the herd as of February, 1949. 


that many of the cases apparently caused 
by the other bacteria appear sporadic, but 
when outbreaks occur, in which a number 
of cows in the herd develop mastitis, and 
the same organism is isolated from all, the 
infection assumes the practical significance 
of contagious disease. 

It is possible, and quite probable, that 
in outbreaks where a few, or many, cases 
of mastitis develop, the primary cause is 
some factor in the herd management 
whereby udders are injured and bacteria 
present in the environment readily gain 
entrance into the udder, setting up a mild 
or severe mastitis. Neave, Sloan, and 
Mattick” report an outbreak of 26 cases in 
a herd of 50 cows that was free of Str. 
agalactiae infection. The outbreak was 
attributed to an increase in vacuum of the 
milking machine from 15 to 19.5 in. They 
state, “others have reported similar out- 
breaks where the partial vacuum of the 
machine used has been inadvertedly or 
experimentally increased.” It is obvious 
that, in outbreaks of this kind, control 
measures based upon laboratory findings 
identifying the bacteria present are likely 
to be disappointing. In addition to treat- 
ing the infected cows, it is highly impor- 
tant to diagnose the errors in management 
and to remove the primary cause. The cor- 
rect solution for the problem will require a 
careful study, on the part of the attending 
veterinarian, of the management practices 
on the farm. 


COMBINED FACTORS 


Based upon observations made upon 
clinical studies and laboratory findings, 


poor management. Such a herd must be 
handled as an individual problem and the 
control measures based upon the etiologic 
agents operating in that particular herd. 
The laboratory can render valuable assist- 
ance, but in order to solve the mastitis 
problem in many herds we need, in the 
field, men who are well trained and ex- 
perienced and who are willing to make a 
careful study of each herd. 

The etiology of mastitis is complicated. 
Many different bacteria are found asso- 
ciated with clinical cases. It is difficult 
to determine if the bacteria isolated are 
primary or secondary invaders. Control 
measures are not likely to succeed unless 
the primary cause is removed. In herds 
where Str. agalactiae is the primary cause 
of the mastitis, evidence is accumulating 
that this infection can be controlled. Prop- 
erly conducted laboratory tests are an es- 
sential aid in diagnosis and control, but, in 
some herds experiencing serious mastitis 
trouble, it will be necessary to look beyond 
the laboratory findings and search the en- 
vironment for the primary cause. 
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X Disease—Is DDT A Factor? 


A rather extensive study and contact 
with other men in the medical field sug- 
gests that the picture concerning X disease 
and DDT is generally as follows. 

Our first cases of this disease appeared 
at about the same time that DDT began 
to be used more or less widely in the field. 
The hyperkeratosis syndrome has_ been 


Guernsey calf with a marked case of hyperkeratosis. 


diagnosed in conjunction with vitamin A 
deficiency, but the other symptomatology, 
such as lacrimation, oral lesions, and the like 
are not seen in vitamin A deficient animals 
as a rule. The fact that a causitive organ- 
ism has not been demonstrated has _pro- 
moted speculation along lines of a poison, 
allergy, or deficiency. Since animal inocula- 
tion with material from a diseased animal 
has been completely negative, it is only 
natural that consideration be given to the 
possibility of DDT causing this relatively 
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new condition in cattle. We know that DDT 
is deposited in the fatty tissue of the body, 
and will remain there for indefinite periods. 
Thus, the possibility of a chronic DDT poi- 
soning, which could lead to an invasion by 
secondary organisms, is in the realm of pos- 
sibility. Undoubtedly cattle throughout the 
entire country have had access to DDT, 
either through the feed or by local appli- 
cation. This widespread use of the drug 
corresponds to the rather wide distribution 
of the diagnosed cases of X disease. 

In examining carefully the histories of 
certain cases of X disease, it has been 
impossible to demonstrate DDT exposure. 
This factor, coupled with the fact that 
considerable numbers of cattle have been 
knowingly exposed to DDT over a period 
of years without manifesting the symptoms 
of X disease, makes one rather hesitant 
to say that DDT poisoning produces X 
disease. However, it is my opinion as a 
veterinarian that we must not overlook 
any possibility in attempting to find the 
cause of X disease. 

Dr. Biskind’s article discussing the use 
of DDT preparations in cattle is interest- 
ing (see JOURNAL, Jan., 1949: 20) from the 
standpoint of the physician attempting to 
apply human symptoms to animals, and 
especially so his statement that the promis- 
cuous use of DDT has produced numerous 
cases of X disease culminating in severe 
hemorrhagic enteritis. It has been my 
experience in dealing with X disease that, 
asa rule, the enteritis syndrome is mani- 
fested in the latter stages of the disease. 
Veterinarians know that great quantities 
of DDT preparations have been used on 
farms and ranches, and also that the 


number of animals presented to us with | 


histories and symptoms of obvious DDT 
poisoning have been rather remote. We 
are well aware of the increasing emphasis 
given to allergies at this time in the field 
of medicine, and this factor must not be 
overlooked in examining the over-all picture 
of DDT toxicity in the field of veterinary 
medicine. 

Enclosed is a picture of a Guernsey calf 
with a marked case of hyperkeratosis. This 
calf did not manifest the other common 
symptoms usually seen with X disease; 
biopsy examination demonstrated a hyper- 
keratosis similar to that seen in vitamin A 
deficiency. Postmortem findings were com- 
pletely negative. I injected 3 normal calves 
with blood from this suspect, and as of 
this date no indications of X disease has 
developed in any of the 3 calves.—George 
Burch, D.V.M., Pitman-Moore Company 
Research Farm, New Augusta, Ind. 
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A Comparative Study of the Fox Encephalitis 
Virus and the Virus of Infectious 


Canine Hepatitis 
HEINZ A. SIEDENTOPF, M.S., Ph.D., and W. E. CARLSON, B.A. 


RECENTLY, attention in the United States 
has been focused on the syndrome de- 
scribed by Rubarth as “hepatitis contagi- 
osa canis,” a highly fatal disease of dogs 
produced by a virus distinct from the virus 
of Carré. Reported in Sweden and in Great 
Britain, the incidence of this disease in 
dogs appears to be increasing in this 
country. As described by Rubarth, this 
disease is usually characterized by a rapid 
lethal course, the most common and earliest 
symptom being a general apathy. Vom- 
iting and diarrhea, often hemorrhagic in 
character, are common, with the animal 
exhibiting pain. Loss of appetite and 
fever generally follow. The mucous mem- 
branes usually are anemic and occasionally 
icteric. Lacrimation may be copious. The 
tonsils become swollen and reddened, indi- 
cating an acute tonsillitis. Central nervous 
system disturbances may appear as spasms 
in the extremities and neck or as a pos- 
terior paresis. 

On postmortem examination, a_ thin, 
clear, slightly yellow fluid may be found 
in the abdominal cavity. The liver is en- 
larged and usually lighter in color, show- 
ing a distinct lobular design. The gall 
bladder thickens, due to a marked subser- 
ous edema. Circulatory disturbances are 
common, again characterized by edema. The 
brain usually is edematous and anemic. 
Changes found in the gastrointestinal tract 


are not noteworthy. 

Rubarth observed that the virus produc- 
ing this condition in dogs was similar to 
the virus of fox encephalitis described by 
Green, et al., in their work of transmitting 
the fox encephalitis virus to dogs. Green 
described the experimental infection as a 
fatal infection usually running a _ short, 
violent course of less than a week. The 
lacrimal and nasal secretions of the dog 
tend to become purulent. The nervous 
symptoms in dogs are largely concerned 
with a state of excitement, often describ- 
able as a running fit. The general pa- 
thology of the disease consists of a cellular 
infiltration in the central nervous system 
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and focal necrosis of the liver. Specific 
intranuclear inclusions are found in cells 
of the vascular endothelium, meningeal 
cells, reticulo-endothelium, hepatic cells, 
and, occasionally, in the cortical cells of the 
adrenal glands. 


TABLE !—Virus Titration 


Hepatitis virus Fox 
_ encephalitis virus 
Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 
Dilutions _ eye eye eye eye 
Undiluted - + + + 
10° + + + + 
10° + + + + 
10% + + 
10°* + + + 
10° + + + + 


Because of the similarity of the two 
descriptions, and because, as suggested by 
Rubarth, the two viruses were similar, 
preliminary studies were carried out to 
determine if the viruses were the same 
immunologically. 

The technique of Evans, Yanamura, and 
Green for detecting the presence of fox en- 
cephalitis virus in tissue, by injecting this 
material into the anterior chamber of the 
eye of a fox, was used in the work de- 
scribed here. This technique proved to be 
reliable and offered an ideal method not 
only for titrating the fox encephalitis 
virus, but also in neutralization tests to 
determine the potency of various serums. 

Titration of hepatitis virus using the in- 
traocular test for encephalitis has shown 
positive symptoms of encephalitis in test 
animals (fox) in dilutions up to 10°. 
Neutralization tests using hepatitis virus 
and antiserum produced against the fox 
encephalitis virus have shown neutraliza- 
tion of the hepatitis strain of virus in di- 
lutions up to 1:50. 

These preliminary studies suggested that 
a more detailed investigation be under- 
taken. For these studies, the hepatitis 
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virus furnished us by Rubarth was used to 
produce antiserum. The fox encephalitis 
serum was produced from a virus isolated 
from foxes on the Fromm ranches. Cross- 
neutralization tests were made using the 
hepatitis virus with the serum made for 
hepatitis virus, as well as the serum for fox 


TABLE 2—Titration of the Rubarth Virus with Hepa- 
titis and Fox Encephalitis Serums 


Hepatitis virus & 
Hepatitis virus & fox 
hepatitis serum encephalitis serum 
Dilution Ist 2nd 2nd 
of serum eye eye 


Undiluted 
1:10 
1:50 
1:100 
1:150 
1:200 
1:250 


++4++ ++] 
++4+++]| | 
++++] | | 


encephalitis virus. The reverse titrations 
were also carried out—that is, fox en- 
cephalitis virus neutralization tests with 
serum against both the hepatitis virus and 
the fox encephalitis virus. ; 

The titration of the viruses consisted of 
tenfold dilutions in saline and injections of 
0.1 ec. of the various dilutions into the 
anterior chamber of fox eyes. For each 
dilution, 2 foxes were used—l eye from 
each animal for each dilution. The foxes 
were killed on the fifth day, the eye enu- 
cleated, the cornea removed, and the en- 
dothelial lining scraped from the interior 
surface of the cornea. The scrapings were 
made with a scalpel, emulsified in a drop 
of Mayer’s albumin fixative on a clean glass 
slide, and spread into a film. The slides 
were allowed to stand for one-half hour 


at room temperature and then stained with 


hematoxylin and eosin. Films thus pre- 
pared and stained clearly revealed the pres- 
ence of the intranuclear inclusion body 
characteristic of the fox encephalitis virus. 
The presence of inclusion bodies was a 
criterion as to whether the virus was in- 
fectious. The inclusion bodies produced 
by the hepatitis virus by this technique 
were identical and could not be distin- 
guished from those produced by the fox 
encephalitis virus. Table 1 shows the re- 
sults of the virus titrations. With the 
exception of the one positive eye in 10-7 
dilution of the hepatitis virus, the two 
viruses have the infectivity with potency 
of 10-*. 

The titrations of the two serums against 
the hepatitis virus and the fox encephalitis 


virus were made by diluting the serum to 
1:250. To 5 ce. of the diluted serums was 
added 0.1 cc. of a 10 per cent brain tissue 
containing the virus. This serum-virus 
mixture stood for one and one-half hours at 
room temperature and was then injected 
into the anterior chamber of one eye of 
each of two foxes in the manner described 
above. Table 2 shows the result when 
hepatitis virus was titrated against the 
two serums. Table 3 shows the results 
when the fox encephalitis virus was ti- 
trated against the serums. 

Tables 2 and 3 show that the hepatitis 
virus is neutralized equally by the hepatitis 
serum and the fox encephalitis serum. The 
same may be said about the fox enceph- 
alitis virus. It thus becomes apparent that 
the two viruses have a common antigen and 
can be considered identical. 


TABLE 3—Titration of the Fox Encephalitis Virus with 
Hepatitis and Fox Encephalitis Serums 


Fox 
Fox encephalitis virus 
encephalitis virus & fox 
& hepatitis serum _ encephalitis serum 
Dilution Ist 2nd Ist 2nd 
of serum eye 


Undiluted 
1:10 
1:50 
1:100 
1:150 
1:200 
1:250 


++++] 
+++++| | 
+++++4+| | 


SUMMARY 


The experiments here reported have 
shown that the hepatitis virus and the fox 
encephalitis virus possess the same infec- 
tivity with potency of 10-*. The inclusion 
bodies formed in the endothelial cells lin- 
ing the interior surface of the cornea ap- 
pear identical as to morphologic and stain- 
ing characteristics and cannot be differen- 
tiated microscopically. Serum produced by 
repeated injections of the hepatitis virus 
and fox encephalitis serum neutralizes 
equally well the hepatitis and fox enceph- 
alitis viruses. The experiments indicate 
that the two viruses have common antigen- 
ic properties and that they should be con- 
sidered as the same virus, corroborating 
Rubarth’s original observation. 

Field tests of the encephalitis antiserum, 
by several veterinarians throughout the 
United States, have shown it to be effective 
in alleviating the above symptoms. Many 
cases having a poor or guarded prognosis 
recovered rapidly following the use of the 
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antiserum, often with a complete recession 
of symptoms within twenty-four hours. 
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Virus Receptors of Cells 


The mechanism by which viruses main- 
tain themselves remains a subject for 
debate. It appears, however, that definite 
virus receptor substances must be present. 
Since viruses grow only on or in cells, the 
nature of the viruses must first be deter- 
mined. 

Early ideas were to the effect that a virus 
was much like a Bacterium, but infinitely 
smaller. Later theories were that the 
virus was more like an enzyme, and not a 
living substance. And finally, a virus was 
isolated as a crystalline protein. The 
question of whether the virus multiplies on, 
or penetrates into, the cell remains un- 
answered. However, definite virus re- 
ceptor substances are involved in the proc- 
ess. Tests have been developed to measure 
the presence of virus receptors in erythro- 
cytes, but only recently was it possible 
to study them after separation from the 
cell. In solution, the receptor is a virus 
hemagglutination inhibitor (VHI). It is 
mucoprotein in nature, and is a mixture of 
lipid-free alpha and beta globulins. 

The virus adsorption on the red cell is 
due to a receptor point, which is destroyed 
by the virus — presumably by enzymatic 
action. .Virus heated to 56 C. retained 
its capacity for combining with the recep- 
tors, and for agglutinating red cells, but 
lost its power of inactivating the reactor 
substance. However, the forces of attrac- 
tion between virus and cell receptor are not 
completely identical with the forces which 
are destroyed when the virus becomes at- 
tached. In the multiplication of virus, the 
cell takes up so much fluid that the cell 
diameter may be multiplied as much as 100 
times.—J. Exptl. Med., (Feb. 1, 1949): 
223-243. 


Skin Necrosis at Udder 


Dairy cows with large udders often de- 
velop necrotic areas between the front quar- 
ters, or between the udder and the leg. 
These are characterized by a fetid odor. Dr. 
F. E. Brutsman, Traer, Iowa, reports excel- 
lent success (Jowa Vet., 20 (March-Apr., 
1949):10) from use of a _ solution of 
pyoktannin blue in alcohol (gall lotion), or 
of application of antimony chloride. 
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Japanese Equine Encephalomyelitis 
Review of the Literature 
MAJOR K. F. BURNS, V.C., U. S. Army, and M. MATUMOTO, M.D. 


DUE TO the unknown host-vector relation- 
ship and the part that domestic animals 
play in the epizoétiology of Japanese B en- 
cephalitis, together with the difficult prob- 
lem of obtaining and translating Japanese 
journals in which information on equine 
encephalomyelitis has been published, a 
review of the literature is presented. 


LITERATURE REVIEW 


The oldest record of this malady is that 
of cases in an area of Kyushu, one of the 
islands of Japan, in 1894.'* Subsequently, 
numerous reports on cases of equine en- 
cephalomyelitis of an enzoétic or epizodtic 
nature are found.'~’ 

In certain prefectures, the onset of the 
summer season was invariably accompa- 
nied by localized outbreaks or sporadic 
cases of acute encephalitis. During 1898, 
1900, and 1904, sufficient cases were re- 
ported to warrant an epizoétic description. 
It cannot be stated with certainty that all 
of the earlier recorded cases belong to one 
and the same entity. Case histories, clinical 
findings, and epizoédtiology were ‘all too 
brief. 

The epizoétic of equine encephalomyelitis 
during the summer and early fall of 1935 
was first reported on the island of Kyushu, 
then on northeastern Honshu, and, late 
in the season, in Hokkaido. The number 
reported was 1,180, but the actual number 
of equine cases was probably far greater. 

Concomitantly with the equine epizodtic 
in Japan, a large-scale epidemic of an 
encephalitis type of infection occurred in 
human beings. These circumstances stimu- 
lated energetic investigations as to the 
etiology. 

Climatic conditions were, and are, con- 
sidered to have been related to the appear- 
ance of Japanese equine encephalomyelitis. 
The higher the temperature and the greater 
the humidity during the summer season. 
the more likelihood there was of an out- 
break of this malady. It occurred more 
frequently in low lying areas, in the 
vicinity of rivers, lakes, swamps, marshy 
pools, or rice paddy fields. 


From The Virus and Rickettsial Section, 406th 
Medical General Laboratory, APO 500, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dr. Matumoto is on leave of absence from the 
Institute of Infectious Diseases, Tokyo University, 


Japan. 


Young or immature horses were reported 
to have been more subject to attack than 
older animals. As a prototype, during the 
epizoétic of 1941 in Yamagata prefecture, 
74 (88.1%) of 84 equine patients were 2 
years old; 7 (8.3%) were 3 years of age; 
and the remaining 3 animals were 4, 5, and 
7 years of age respectively.* No difference 
in the incidence of the disease because of 
sex was observed. 

The incubation period in natural cases 
has not been determined. In animals 
experimentally inocculated either intra- 
nasally or intracerebrally with brain tissue 
from animals succumbing to an encephalitis 
type of infection, or mouse brain tissue 
infected with mouse-adapted human or 
equine strains (Japanese B encephalitis 
virus), the incubation period ranged from 
four to fifteen days (data compiled from 
the literature on 10 horses'*-**). 


SYMPTOMS 


Clinical onset of this malady may occur 

with explosive abruptness, or it may 
follow premonitory symptoms of malaise, 
reduced appetite, etc. The temperature 
may rise very rapidly to 41 C. (103 F.) 
and is usually followed by symptoms of 
meningo-encephalomyelitis. Concomitantly 
with appearance of symptoms of the central 
nervous system (c.n.s.), high temperatures 
had a tendency to recede, even to the 
normal level, in a majority of cases. 
, Those cases with a predominant c.n.s. 
involvement, in the earlier stages, present 
a characteristic excitation which later may 
pass to depression and apathy, and even to 
pronounced spastic or flaccid paralysis. In 
other cases in which the spinal cord is 
primarily involved, flaccid paralysis or 
weakness may be observed without any 
indication of a disturbed sensorium. In 
the cerebral type of infection, the animal 
may be completely disoriented, kicking, 
rearing, or receiving extensive bodily in- 
jury without any indication of pain. It 
perspires freely and does not partake of 
food and water. As the disease progresses, 
weakness or paralysis appears more pro- 
nounced and the animal sinks quietly into 
depression and expires. Difficult degluti- 
tion, fibrillar spasm of the muscles of the 
limbs, sightlessness, and paresis of tongue 
and lips are common. Milder forms may 
be observed. 

In fulminating cases of this malady, 
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death occurred within twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. In less severe cases, the 
animal did not expire until five to seven 
days after the onset of symptoms. In mild 
cases, recovery was expected. 

The fatality rate varied in individual 
epizoétics; for instance, the official record 
of the 1935 equine epizoétic shows a 
fatality of 33 per cent."' In Yamagata 
Prefecture in 1938 and 1941, there were 
58 per cent and 11.9 per cent fatalities, 
respectively, reported.'*?. '* Consideration 
must be given to the mild or unreported 
cases which would influence the fatality 
rate. 

Data have been reported which suggest 
widespread occurrence of inapparent infec- 
tions among solipeds. Horses in enzodtic 
areas without clinical histories of an en- 
cephalitis type of infection had significant 
amounts of neutralizing antibodies for 
Japanese B virus, while those in nonenzodtic 
areas, for instance Hokkaido, had a very 
low percentage of antibodies.**-*° Normal 
horses in epizoétic areas whose serums did 
not exhibit any neutralizing properties 
prior to the advent of human cases of 
encephalitis, developed a high percentage of 
antibodies following the summer incidence 
of Japanese B encephalitis, without any 
clinical evidence of equine encephalitis at- 
tacks.*? It is claimed that the virus has 
been isolated repeatedly from the blood of 
nonencephalitic horses.'*.27.28 


PATHOLOGIC CHANGES 


Pathologic changes are predominantly 
limited to the central nervous system.*-'* 
A slight congestion of the meninges has 
been observed. There is evidence of 
hyperemia and occasional areas of hemor- 
rhages throughout the tissues of the brain 
and spinal cord. Histologically, the vessels 
of the brain and spinal cord exhibit cuffs 
of mononuclear cells. At times, small foci 
of hemorrhages have been reported. 

Emoto,* Emoto et al.,"' and Itii and his 
associates'* reported eosinophilic intranu- 
clear inclusion bodies in the large ganglion 
cells of the hippocampus, which were similar 
to Joest and Degen’s corpuscles found in 
the brain of horses with Borna disesse. On 
the other hand, Itii et al.*° reported cyto- 
plasmic eosinophil inclusion bodies in large 
nerve cells of the hipnocampus Okubo*® 
found both cytoplasmic and intranuclear 
inclusion bodies in cases in north China. 

Emoto and his coworkers'’. '' reported 
data of intracerebral inoculations into 
horses, rabbits, guinea pigs, and mice with 
tissues of the central nervous system of 
encephalitic horses from the various prefec- 
tures during the 1935 epizoétics. These 


authors failed to identify the ctiologic 
agent, but stated, “The virulence of the con- 
tagious agent was very weak but we could 
not deny that we have succeeded in infect- 
ing one horse and a few rabbits with the 
emulsions prepared from the brains of 
affected horses.” 


EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

Kii and his associates carried out exten- 
sive experimental work on the etiology of 
this disease following the epizoétic of 
1935.15. 38, 1% 20, 27. Prjor to these studies, 
it was considered that this disease might 
be the same as, or at least similar to, Borna 
disease in Germany *-?? or that it resembled 
equine encephalomyelitis (western type) in 
the United States.’°. '! These opinions were 
based on epidemiologic and pathologic ob- 
servations. 

Kii et al. ** succeeded in isolating a 
neurotropic virus in mice from brain tissue 
of 4 encephalitic horses during 1935 and 
1936 in Tochigi and Saga prefectures. 
These four strains were found to be filter- 
able, through a Berkefeld V filter, and to 
maintain their pathogenicity for mice when 
stored in glycerin over extended periods. 
Neutralization tests failed to distinguish 
each from the other. The virus produced 
an encephalomyelitis in horses, mice, and 
Macaca rhesus by intracerebral inocula- 
tion; while rabbits, guinea pigs, and white 
rats were refractory to the virus. The 
characteristics of the filterable agent were 
identical with those isolated from human 
patients of Japanese B encephalitis. All 
attempts to distinguish this agent from 
Japanese B virus by means of the neutrali- 
zation reaction failed. 

These findings indicated that Japanese 
equine encephalomyelitis and Japanese B 
human encephalitis were caused by the 
same etiologic agent. This conclusion was 
strengthened by additional investigation.'*. 
19, 20, 27 

This type of equine encephalomyelitis has 
not been reported in areas outside of 
Japan, but it is believed that the disease 
may be widely distributed. Okubo** re- 
ported an outbreak of equine encephalo- 
myelitis in north China, which he was 
unable to distinguish from Japanese equine 
encephalomyelitis on the basis of epidemi- 
ology and pathology. Geographic distribu- 
tion of Japanese B encephalitis in human 
beings‘ may give some clue as to the 
distribution of Japanese equine encephalo- 
myelitis. Thus, Japanese B encephalitis in 
man, in addition to Japan proper, has been 
reported in Siberia,*® Korea,#® Ryukyu 
Islands,*!.47 Formosa, China,** especially in 
the vicinity of Peking, and in the Mari- 
time Krais.*® 
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Neutralization tests gave information on 
the dissemination of the virus.  Kii, 
Kitaoka, and Kuchii ** carried out neutrali- 
zation tests on horse serums collected from 
various places in the Far East and con- 
cluded that Japanese equine encephalomye- 
litis has a geographic distribution starting 
somewhere near the vicinity of the equator 
northward to the northernmost point of 
Honshu, the main island of Japan. This 
requires further confirmation, especially 
the data regarding such countries as Bur- 
ma, the Philippine Islands, Malaya Penin- 
sula, Sumatra, and Java. 

In Japanese B encephalitis in man, the 
mosquito-transmission theory is gaining 
ground; it would be reasonable to consider 
this mode of infection among horses, too. 
There are not sufficient data to support 
adequately a thesis of contact infection. 
The natural reservoir of this virus in 
winter and nonepidemic periods is still un- 
known, and the role which horses play 
in this problem is still obscure. 

After due consideration of various fac- 
tors, Sabin, Ginder, and Matumoto*? ex- 
pressed an opinion that during nonepidem- 
ic years the virus of Japanese B encephali- 
tis may undergo extensive dissemination 
among horses and goats, to a lesser extent 
among cows and rabbits, and probably also 
other domestic animals, at a time when 
transmission to human beings and chick- 
ens is either nonexistent or rare. 

A vaccine has been developed from in- 
fected mouse brains inactivated with for- 
maldehyde.*':** Such a vaccine is effective in 
producing neutralizing antibodies in horses 
and resistance to experimental infection of 
the virus. Prior to 1948, large scale vac- 
cination was not practiced, but the vaccina- 
tion procedure was recommended for horses 
in enzoédtic areas, horses being transferred 
from nonenzoétic areas to enzoétic areas, 
or in the event of a generalized outbreak of 
of the disease. 
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Diabetes Mellitus in a Dog 

In the article “Diabetes Mellitus in a 
Dog” by S. Pollock and E. O. Bauman, pub- 
lished in the July, 1949, issue of the JourR- 
NAL (p. 34), an error was made in the blood 
chemistry. It should have read: 

Blood Chemistry.—Blood sugar, 404 mg. 
per 100 cc. of blood, instead of 40 mg. per 
100 cc. of blood. 


Anthrax is the deadliest of all plagues. 
Given free-range, it would remove all 
higher life from the face of the earth. 
Like the other great plagues—yellow fe- 
ver, smallpox, typhus, typhoid, and malig- 
nant polyadenitis, which are held at bay by 
modern weapons—it is ready to strike at 
the world’s population as hard as any of 
these has ever done. 
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EDITORIAL 


An editorial in a large middlewest news- 
paper commended the Iowa Farm. Bureau 
and Director H. H. Kildee, director of the 
extension service in Iowa, for favoring 
legislation which would more completely 
separate the farm bureau and the extension 
service. 

Recommendations of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Extension Programs, Policies, and 
Goals, representing the USDA and the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, no doubt prompted this action 
in Iowa. In this report, it was recommended 
that “. . .it would be in the public interest 
for any formal operating relationship be- 
tween the extension service and any general 
farm organization to be discontinued at 
the earliest possible moment.” Another 
statement, “. . .formal operating relation- 
ships with such organizations are con- 
sidered detrimental to the public interest,” 
does not seem to be consistent with the 
statement that, “. . . close coéperation with 
general farm organizations is highly de- 
sirable,” or the further statement that 
“By this means, extension has been able to 
reach effectively many more people than 
otherwise would be possible. . . .This also 
encourages leadership, self-reliance, and 
initiative.” 


ILLINOIS’ DIRECTOR DISSENTS 


H. P. Rusk, dean and director, College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois, dis- 
sented to this section of the report, point- 
ing out, “that an active, vital county edu- 
cational program which ‘encourages leader- 
ship, self-reliance and initiative’ should 
attract the forward-looking farmers of the 
community was to be expected, and it was 
inevitable that when such men were banded 
together, their thinking would find expres- 
sion in other than purely educational pro- 
jects.” Dean Rusk further says: “In 
my own state, county, farm, and home bu- 
reaus. . . contributed a total of $582,997 to- 
ward the support of extension work last 
year.” 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS DO CONTRIBUTE 
FUNDS 


“The Book of the States” (1948-49) by 


Should the Extension Service Be Divorced 
from the Farm Bureau? 
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the Council of State Governments, Chicago, 
reveals that of the approximately $1.75 mil- 
lion expended for extension service in 
Illinois, one third came from farm organi- 
zations, one sixth from state, college, and 
county sources, and one half from the fed- 
eral government. In Indiana, where the 
county extension service is almost com- 
pletely separated from a farm organiza- 
tion, the state and college contributed one 
half, the federal government almost one 
half, and the farm organization less then 
$2,000 of the $1.50 million total. In Iowa, 
where separation of these two organiza- 
tions is being recommended, the farm or- 
ganization contributed one fourth, the col- 
lege and state about one third, and the 
federal government the balance of the $1.80 
million spent. These examples show that 
the contributions from the state and county 
funds will have to be greatly increased 
when and if the farm organizations with- 
draw their financial support. 

As pointed out, in some states the ex- 
tension service has been, and still is, closely 
allied to, and associated with, the farm 
bureau. There has been a trend to separ- 
ate the two, and definite actions have been 
taken in some states to accomplish this 
objective. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages to this movement, namely: 

1) The separation of the extension serv- 
ice from active farm organizations will 
necessitate the development of another 
channel for the dissemination of education- 
al material to the individual farmer. 

2) Likewise, an agricultural educational 
program should be supported by the agri- 
cultural interests it serves. 

3) The control of the local agricultural 
extension program should be under the di- 
rect control of the local farmers it serves. 
A new organization to implement the edu- 
cational program will eventually lead to the 
participation of that group into matters 
other than education. Sooner or later, a 
resolution will be adopted or a commercial 
venture will be undertaken to supplement 
the educational program. Will the situation 
be improved by separation? 

4) On the other hand, veterinarians too, 
are taxpayers, and they naturally have 
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every right to object when the activities of 
a farm organization are carried on from a 
public building or by persons who are paid 
from tax money. This is especially objec- 
tionable when one of the activities of the 
farm organization is commercial in nature. 
When the commercial venture is supplying 
dangerous animal disease products to the 
untrained and unqualified, the practice be- 
comes entirely reprehensible. 


VETERINARIANS AND THE EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


Many veterinarians are, or have been, 
quick to condemn the extension service 
and the farm bureau. Often, they are 
considered synonymous and the activity of 
one is considered the activity of the other. 
Extension workers, county agricultural 
agents, and/or farm bureau personnel who 
have emphasized the diagnosis or treat- 
ment of animal diseases have aroused the 
enmity of veterinarians. These activities, 
listed as educational projects or demonstra- 
tions (such as vaccinating pigs), have 
caused veterinarians to object strenuously 
and, in many cases, have led the farm 
bureau into supplying the products needed 
for immunizing and treating animals. 

Veterinarians are vitally interested in 
the welfare and prosperity of farmers. Be- 
yond any doubt, the extension service and 
farm organizations have contributed im- 
measurably to the farmer’s welfare. Veteri- 
narians are participating more and more 
in extension service activities and, where 
properly administered, these activities 
make a valuable contribution directly to 
veterinarians and indirectly, through as- 
sistance, to farmers. The relationship be- 
tween veterinarians and the extension serv- 
ice and farm organizations has improved 
markedly during recent years, mainly be- 
cause veterinarians have come to appreciate 
the value of the extension service. and the 
extension service workers and farm or- 
ganizations have endeavored to enlist the 
good will and cobperation of veterinarians. 


and Feed Association 
Sponsor Nutrition Conference 


Following the pattern and recommenda- 
tions of the conferences sponsored by the 
AVMA and the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Illinois State Vet- 
erinary Medical Association and the Ilii- 
nois Feed Association are sponsoring a 
nutrition conference for veterinarians on 
Sept. 1, 1949, in Peoria, Ill., at the Pabst 
Brewery Auditorium. This conference is 
the first to be held in Illinois and probably 
in any state. 
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The program will include outstanding 
speakers such as Gustav Bohstedt, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Paul Cannon, M.D., 
Billings Hospital, Chicago; Walter Berger, 
president of the AFMA; and several others 
eminently qualified to discuss animal nutri- 
tion and the relationship of veterinarians 
and representatives of the feed industry. 
The meeting will be open at 10:30 a.m. 
(CDST) and will adjourn at 5 p. m. Lunch 
and a barbecue supper will be served in the 
auditorium to all attending. 

This spirit of friendliness and willing- 
ness to work together for their mutual wel- 
fare certainly justifies commendations for 
both the leaders of the profession and the 
feed industry in Illinois. 


The eradication.of rabies is the number 
1 objective of the Veterinary Public Health 
Program—James H. Steele, D.V.M., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Livestock Editor's Comment on 
Practitioner-Client Relationships 


Referring to an editorial in the April, 
1949, JOURNAL, p. 251, the American Cattle 
Producer (May, 1949) voiced agreement 
with the view that a better understanding 
among owners about the insidiousness of 
infectious diseases and a realization of 
the pathologic changes that follow would 
eliminate much of the delay in calling a 
veterinarian and would make for better 
understanding between stockmen and vet- 
erinarians. 

“But,” the Producer declared, “may we 
go a step further and suggest that the vet- 
erinarian also tell the stockman frankly 
about those ailments which the stockman 
himself can diagnose and the remedies he 
can apply, and teach him to be his own doc- 
tor in such cases. Out in remote areas it is 
not simply a case of calling a veterinarian 
when something goes wrong. The stock- 
man may have to rely on his ingenuity and 
do the doctoring. Sometimes it is possible 
to get a veterinarian. Again it may be that 
the cost would be too great. 

“The stockman should know about the 
ailments that he himself can adequately 
diagnose and treat, and the veterinarian 
could be his best teacher, for he would not 
lose thereby. He would instead thus show 
the stockman just when to call on him and 
when not to. (Sometimes stockmen think 
they know the answer and go ahead and 
treat when expert services are available 
and needed. This sort of thing would be 
discouraged.) The relationship between 
client and veterinarian would be improved 
and confidence would be promoted.” 
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NUTRITION 


A Comparative Study of the Nutritive Value of Dry 


and Canned Dog Foods 
C. A. HOPPERT, Ph.D., and E. B. HART, Sc.D. 


DuRING World War II, restriction of tin for 
canning purposes prompted manufacturers 
of dog foods to attempt to produce suitable 
dry dog foods. The*‘advantage of such 
foods, if they could be made nutritionally 
complete at least for growth and mainte- 
nance, is obvious. They can be priced on 
a dry basis, can be fed easily, have good 
keeping qualities and physical storage, and 
do not require refrigeration after the pack- 
age is open. These are salient advantages 
over the canned preparations. 

As early as 1942, Koehn! produced a suc- 
cessful dry dog ration. This ration was the 
sole food fed to 12 bitches for three and 
one half years and, during that time, over 
500 young were produced and raised. 

During recent years, canned dog foods 
have again appeared on the market. It 
seemed desirable to extend the observations 
made by Koehn and again compare the nu- 
tritive value for growth and maintenance 
of a selected dry dog food in national use 
with a number of leading brands of canned 
dog foods. 

Nutrition research with laboratory ani- 
mals has clearly revealed that adequate 
nutrition can be maintained with mixtures 
of dry ingredients including a considerable 
variety of natural and processed foods, as 
well as synthetic compounds. Attention 
must be given to such factors as palatabil- 
ity, digestibility, and adequate amounts of 
all dietary essentials. Once these have been 
established, the problem of supplying nu- 
tritionally complete foods or rations re- 
solves itself into a matter of obtaining de- 
pendable sources of the individual ingredi- 


Professor of biochemistry, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing (Hoppert); and professor of bio- 
chemistry, University of Wisconsin, Madison (Hart). 

Acknowledgment is made to Miss Alicia Lee for 
the analytical work involved in this study; to Dr. R. 
Schirmer of the Veterinary Clinic who supplied his 
professional services; and to Mr. C. Stahl who was 
responsible for the routine feeding and care of the 
dogs. 


East Lansing, Michigan, and Madison, Wisconsin 
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ents and providing the mechanical equip- 
ment for mixing and processing. The exact 
form of the final product is important from 
a nutritional point of view, and it may in 
some cases have a bearing on the keeping 
quality of certain of the less stable com- 
ponents. Some of these topics have been 
more fully presented in a previous article.” 

With reference to experiments with dry 
food mixtures, it should be noted that the 
ingredients used have been largely natural 
or processed foods. In recent experiments, 
carried out at the University of Wisconsin,* 
successful reproduction and raising of 
young have been accomplished with dogs 
fed a so-called “synthetic” type of ration. 
This was composed of purified casein, 


TABLE !—Results of Experimental Feeding of Dry and 
Canned Dog Foods to Beagles 


Final 

Initial Final hemoglobin 

Ration Sex wt.(Ib.) wt. ~ Gain (Gm./100 cc.) 
Canned 1 675 04425 13.2 
Canned 1 73 8.0 13.4 
Canned 2 M 890 14.25 6.25 13.2 
Canned 2 $23 7.0 12.2 
Canned 3 F 6.75 10.25 3.5 13.9 
Canned 3 M 9.25 13.75 4.5 12.6 
Canned 4 F 85 11.5 3.0 12.0 
Canned 4 F 6.5 11.25 4.75 14.0 
Canned 5 F 7.0 14.0 7.0 13.0 
Canned 5 F 6.5 19.5 13.0 12.6 
Dry 25 mS 3.75 12.1 
Dry M 7.0 20.25 13.25 12.2 


sucrose, corn oil, a mineral mixture, and 
all of the known fat-soluble and water-sol- 
uble vitamins, including folic acid and a 
vitamin B,. concentrate. Previously, it was 
necessary to use a liver preparation in 
order to supply the latter factor. Apparent- 
ly, nutritionists have now reached the point 
at which practically all of the dietary es- 
sentials for dogs are known, although they 
have yet to evaluate the contribution of 
bacterial activity in the digestive tract. 
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COMPARATIVE NUTRITION 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Having established the fact that the nu- 
tritional requirements for all physiologic 
stages in the dog can be met by the use of 
dry ingredients, it is of interest and im- 
portance to know how commercial types of 
dry. and canned dog foods compare nutri- 
tionally. Accordingly, five leading brands 
of canned dog foods and one nationally 
distributed dry dog food* were used in a 
study of comparative food value with sever- 
al breeds of dogs kept under a variety of 
conditions. 

In the first series, 12 Beagles, 10 to 15 
weeks of age, were selected from three lit- 
ters and assembled into groups of 2 so that 
the best distribution possible was obtained 
as to sex, weight, and litter representation. 
The animals were sheltered in permanent 
kennels, and each pair had access at all 
times to spacious outdoor runways. In the 
case of the canned dog foods, each animal 
received daily an amount of food, as it 
came from the can, calculated to be equiva- 
lent to an average of 20 Gm. of dry matter 
per pound of body weight. The dry food 
was, likewise, fed on the basis of 20 Gm. 
per pound of body weight daily and was 
slightly moistened with water before feed- 
ing. The total allowance of the canned, 
as well as of the dry, food was divided into 


three equal feedings. Fresh water was avail- 


able to the dogs at all times. This experi- 
ment was started the latter part of October, 
1947, and continued through April, 1948, 
so that the dogs were exposed to the rigors 
of a Michigan winter. Weighings were 
made weekly, and hemoglobin determina- 


*Gro-Pup (ribbon form) dog food. Selected be- 
cause it carried the first Seal of Approval of the 
AVMA and AAHA. 
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tions at two-month intervals. The results 
with this group of dogs are summarized in 
table 1. 

On the basis of consistent gains in 
weight and general thriftiness, the best 
nutritional results in this series were ob- 
tained with the dry dog food and with 
canned dog food 5. One of the animals re- 
ceiving the dry dog food, although physio- 
logically thrifty in every respect, was 
small-boned and never developed into a 
large animal. On the other hand, the dogs 
receiving canned dog foods 3 and 4 showed 
definite indications of unthriftiness at the 
end of the experimental period. One of the 
dogs on canned dog food 3, though still 
alive when the experiment was terminated, 
was in exceedingly poor condition. The dogs 
fed canned dog foods 1 and 2 were in better 
nutritional state than those fed 3 and 4, 
but were not equal to the dogs on canned 
food 5 or to those on the dry dog food. 
There appeared to be no correlation between 
the hemoglobin values and the over-all 
nutritive values assigned to the dog foods 
in this experiment. 

In view of the fact that the above com- 
parative feeding test was carried out under 
rigorous winter conditions and provided 
ample opportunities for outdoor activity for 
the dogs, it was decided to make a com- 
parison of the same foods with dogs con- 
fined to small cages kept in a heated room 
in the kennels. For this purpose, a litter 
of Fox Terriers and one of English Collies 
were assembled into uniform groups of 2 and 
kept in cages provided with wire bottoms 
to prevent access to the feces. The pups 
were approximately 8 weeks old at the start 
of the three-month experiment. The dogs 
were otherwise managed in the same way 
as those in the previous series. Although 


TABLE 2—Results of Experimental Feeding of Dry and Canned Dog Foods to 
English Collies and Fox Terriers 


Initial 
weight 
(ib.) 


Final 
weight 


Ration 


Hemo- 

globin VitaminC Vitamin A 

(Gm.- (mg/100cc. in liver 
/100 cc.) of blood) (1.U./Gm.) 


Bone 
ash 


(%) 


Canned 


www 


53.1 0.36 
56.2 
55.5 
55.3 
55.3 
56.0 


13.7 
14.1 


48.2 
47.7 
47.8 
47.7 
47.2 
49.0 


| 
| 
q 
$$ 
! 
Collies 
Canned 2 4.5 8.5 5.8 
Canned 3 5.0 11.5 6.5 
7 Canned 4 5.75 12.0 28.3 roar) 
Fi Canned 5 5.75 14.0 12.5 a! 
Dry 6.0 15.25 17.3 
Canned 1 3.5 7.25 17.0 341.0 Ne 
Canned 2 3.25 8.5 14.0 18.0 
Canned 3 3.75 6.25 13.9 10.5 
Canned 4 2.75 4.5 14.0 27.0 
Canned 5 3.00 7.25 14.4 17.9 
Dry 3.25 8.0 14.1 8.0 
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confined to cages (30 in. x 36 in.), the ani- 
mals were very active and probably ex- 
pended as much energy as those in the 
previous series. 

At the conclusion of the experiment, the 
dogs were killed by electrocution and cer- 
tain tissues removed for analysis. Ash de- 
terminations were made on the humeri af- 
ter crushing the bones and defatting with 
alcohol and ether. Blood was collected 
from the jugular vein and analyzed for 
hemoglobin and, in the case of the Collies, 
also for vitamin C. For the latter deter- 
mination, the dinitrophenyl-hydrazine pro- 
cedure, adapted to blood, was employed. 
Vitamin A storage in the liver was deter- 
mined by macerating the entire liver in a 
Waring blender, saponifying a weighed 
sample, and using the antimony trichloride 
reagent® with the final chloroform solution 
containing the vitamin A. Inasmuch as 
fish liver oils or concentrates provided most 
of the vitamin A in all of the dog foods 
used, the livers were not analyzed for vita- 
min A-forming pigments. The results of 
this experiment are summarized in table 2. 

In this series, there was less variation in 
the weight gains of the animals on the vari- 
ous rations. Nevertheless, some differences 
were noted but, with one exception, they 
followed the pattern of the first series. The 
exception was that both animals receiving 
the dry dog food made a better showing 
than those fed canned food 5 which, as has 
been noted, proved to be the best of the 
five canned dog foods tested in the first 
series. 

The analysis of various tissues indicated 
marked uniformity throughout the groups 
except in the storage of Vitamin A in the 
livers. Bone development as reflected by 
the bone-ash values of the humeri was well 
maintained on all of the rations. Somewhat 
unexpected were the appreciably higher 
values of the English Collies. The hemo- 
globin and vitamin C values of the blood 
were all within the normal range. AIl- 
though marked variations were found in 
the storage of vitamin A in the livers, there 
appeared to be no relation between such 
storage and the general response of the 
dogs. In no case was there an indication 
of a vitamin A deficiency, so that all of the 
foods apparently contained an adequate 
supply of this vitamin. 

The differences in nutritive value of the 
foods used in these studies are, therefore, 
likely to be due to factors other than vita- 
min A, such as the biologic value of the 
proteins or the supply of the vitamins of 
the B complex group. In any case, evi- 
dence is presented that a properly formu- 
lated dry dog food equals, or exceeds, the 


C. A. HOPPERT AND E. B. Hart 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


best of the canned dog foods tested, in meet- 
ing the nutritional needs of dogs. 


SUM MARY 


1) The records presented in this paper 
show that the nutritional needs for growth 
and maintenance of dogs can be met by a 
properly prepared dry dog food. 

2) In these experiments, the dogs con- 
sumed the dry dog food eagerly; thus indi- 
cating a high palatability of the food. 
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Summary of Vitamins 


The insert on the opposite page entitled 
“Summary of Vitamins” is _ presented 
through the courtesy of Standard Brands, 
Inc., and is reprinted from Vitamin D 
Digest for June, 1944. Information of this 
nature is often sought by members, and 
although it is realized that some changes 
and a few corrections could be made, it is 
believed that this review of the basic facts 
will serve as a foundation upon which to 
incorporate the newer information which 
is being published in all current issues of 
the JOURNAL. 


Little Minerals.—Although the functions 
of iodine, iron, and copper in animal pro- 
duction are quite well understood, much 
remains unknown about the minimum re- 
quirement of cobalt, manganese, zinc, and 
potassium. However, as in the case of the 
key minerals, geography, climate, soil, dis- 
tribution, and genetic selection vie with 
the trace minerals to alter the innermost 
physiologic process to an undetermined ex- 
tent. Meanwhile, their empirical use within 
reason in feed supplements should not be 
disapproved. Minerally speaking, the for- 
mula of a balanced ration for livestock 
remains to be written. 

Experimental data from several sources 
show no particular advantage in feeding 
value for barn-dried hay over field-cured 
hay on a per ton basis.—K. L. Turk, Cor- 
nell Univ. 
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Cattle-Feeding Trials with Derivatives of 
2,4,5 Trichlorophenol 


G. W. ANDERSON, D.V.M., M.S., C. H. ARNDT, M.S., Ph.D., 
E. G. GODBEY, 8.S., M.S., and J. C. JONES, B.S. 


ONE OF the goals in seed-treatment studies 
is the discovery of an effective fungicide 
that will be harmless to animals and that 
will cause little or no irritation to the 
operator of the seed-treating apparatus. 
The need for an effective fungicide of these 
characteristics is especially important for 
the treatment of cottonseed, since there are 
occasional instances of cattle poisoning as 
the result of feeding treated cottonseed, 
and also since there are frequent surpluses 
of unplanted, treated seed that might be 
used for oil extraction if a relatively non- 
toxic fungicide were used. Since zine 2, 4, 
5 trichlorophenate and 2, 4, 5 trichloro- 
nhenyl acetate in extensive field plantings 
have been shown to be effective fungicides 
for the treatment of cottonseed infested by 
the anthracnose fungus, pens of paired 
steers were fed these chemicals to ascertain 
the probability of acute or chronic poison- 
ing if relatively large amounts were acci- 
dentally ingested. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

To determine the toxicity of 2, 4, 5, 
trichlorphenyl acetate and zine 2, 4, 5, 
trichlorophenate, 16 steers ranging in 
weight from 360 to 630 Ib. were separated 


TABLE !—Gains and Daily Feed Consumption 


Clemson, South Carolina 


into two groups of 8 each as indicated in 
tables 1 and 2. These 8 animals were 
further divided into paired groups and 
confined in individual pens, and were fed 
1 per cent of their weight per day of a 
mixture of: 


Cottonseed meal 400 Ib. 
Corn meal 400 |b. 
Alfalfa leaf meal 200 Ib. 
Ground oyster shell 10 |b. 


Salt 5 Ib. 
The animals also had free access to cotton- 
seed hulls. 

The commercial preparations of the two 
chemicals, Dow 9B and seedox,” were first 
mixed with cottonseed meal to obtain 
mixtures that contained 25 per cent of the 
active chemicals. Requisite amounts of these 
mixtures to obtain dosages of 0.8, 2.4, and 
7.2 Gm. 100 Ib. of animal weight per day 
were thoroughly mixed with the concentrate 
before feeding to the several pens of ani- 
mals. The lowest dosage was approximately 
equivalent to the amount the animals would 
receive if fed 1 per cent of their weight per 
day of whole cottonseed treated with these 
chemicals at a rate of 1.5 Gm. per kilogram 
of body weight,+ the rate recommended for 
the treatment of cottonseed. 


of Steers Receiving Zinc 2,4,5 Trichlorophenate 


Group 1 
Animal Active chemical Daily Feed consumed per day per 100 Ib. wr. 
(No.) per 100 Ib. we. gain concentrates roughage active chemical 
Gm. Ib. Ib. Ib. Gm. 
78-day period 
1 0 1.43 1.06 2.78 
2 0 1.79 1.04 2.13 
3 0.8 2.38 0.98 2.12 0.74 
‘ 0.8 1.90 1.04 2.32 0.82 
5 2.4 2.38 1.05 2.70 2.11 
6 2.4 1.31 1.00 1.90 2.40 
7 7.2 2.14 0.93 2.10 6.71 
8 7.2 0.83 0.94 1.79 6.59 
154-day test period 
2 0 1.69 0.87 2.09 
5 2 1.75 1.07 3.0% 2.37 
6 2 1.38 0.99 2.23 2.46 


Technical contribution No. 166, South Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson. 

Associate animal pathologist (Anderson), associate 
botanist (Arndt), associate animal husbandman 
(Godbey), and assistant animal pathologist (Jones), 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. Car. 

This study was supported by grants from Dow 
Chemical Co., and Sindar Corp. 


(121) 


The steers were weighed every two 
weeks, and the amounts of the chemicals 
fed were adjusted to the weight of the 
animals. The low, intermediate, and high 


*Dow 9B, Dow Chemical Co., and Seedox, Sindar 
Corp., respectively. 

+One-half the recommended amount of seedox and 
Dow 9B, since both contained 50 per cent diluent, 
pyrophyllite, and talc, respectively. 
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Summary of Vitamins Required by | 
REPRINTED FROM VITAMIN | 


FACTOR 
Name; description of 
pure substance 


UNITS AND METHODS 
OF MEASUREMENT 


IMPORTANCE IN THE BODY 


RESULTS OF DEFICIENCY 


FOUR-FOOTED LIVESTOCK | 


POULTRY | 


VITAMIN A 


Pale yellow crystals at low | 


| temperatures. At room tempera- 
ture a viscous oil. 


CAROTENE PIGMENTS 
Orange-red pigments, con- 
verted to vitamin A in the body. 
Vitamin A and its precursors 
ere readily oxidized by exposure 
to air, but are stable to heat if 
protected from oxidation. 


Unit—The potency of 0.6 microgram of 
beta-carotene is the unit for both vitamin A 
and carotene. This potency is, by definition, 
the United States Pharmacopeia (U.S.P.) 
Unit and the International Unit (1.U.). 


Methods of measurement— Rat growth; 
antimony trichloride colorimetric (carotene 
and vitamin A); direct colorimetric (caro- 
tene); spectrophotometric; fluorometric 
(tissues). 


| Promotes growth. Helps main- 
tain normal mucous membranes, | 


thus aiding resistance to infec- 


tion. Essential to vision, espe- | 


cially to ability to see in dim 
light and to adjust vision to dim 
light. Essential for normal repro- 
duction and lactation. Related 
to synthesis of vitamin C in the 
body (calves). 


Night blindness (animal blun- 
ders into objects in dim light); 
total blindness in extreme defi- 
ciency, with eye infections; 
stunted growth; rough coat; sus- 
ceptibility to respiratory infec- 
tions; scours; interference _with 


Stunted growth; diminished egg 
production; accumulation of 
urates in the ureters; urate 
nodules in the lining of the 


sexual development; di 
reproductive capacity; edema of 


| the brisket and forelegs (beef 


cattle) 


VITAMIN D 

There are several forms of 
vitamin D. The most common 
are vitamin D:, the ergosterol 
form, which is in irradiated 
yeast, and vitamin Dy, the 7-de- 
hydro-cholesterol form, which 
predominates in fish oil. In pure 
form the D-vitamins are white, 
crystalline, fat-soluble sub- 
stances. They are relatively sta- 
ble to heat. 


Unit—Potency of 0.025 microgram of pure 
vitamin D: made by irradiation of ergosterol 
equals one U.S.P. or International Unit. 
These units are used for results of rat assays. 
Results of chiek assays are expressed in 
A.O.A.C. Chick Units. For chicks a given 
number of U.S.P. Units of vitamin D; is less 
effective than an equal number of U.S.P. 
Units of D;. For mammals, in general, the 
two types are equally effective. 


Methods of measurement—Rat rickets 
curative; chick bone ash; spectrophoto- 
metric (applicable so far only to relatively 
pure preparations). 


Vitamin D helps the animal body 
to utilize efficiently the calcium 
and phosphorus of the ration. 
When insufficient vitamin D is 
present, the assimilation of cal- 


| cium and phosphorus is poor, 


even though the quantities of 
these mineral elements are ade- 
quate and the ratio is optimum. 
When vitamin D is adequate, 
the effect of borderline amounts 
of calcium and phosphorus, or of 
an unfavorable ratio of these 
two elements, is minimized. 


In young, growing animals there 
is partial or complete cessation 
of bone mineralization at the 
zones of growth, resulting in 
rickets. Gross signs are stiffness, 
swollen joints, and tetany. A 
moderate deficiency may mean 
retarded growth and less eco- 
nomical gains, even though gross 
deformities are not present. In 
older animals there is loss of 
mineral from the skeleton. Gross 
signs are stiffness, swollen joints, 
and interference with reproduc- 
tion and lactation. 


| Cor 


Growing chicks develop leg | 


| weakness (rickets). In the case 


of adult birds, egg production — 
and hatchability are lowered. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

A member of the vitamin B 
complex. An orange-yellow, 
crystalline substance, slightly 
soluble in water. Relatively sta- 
ble to heat and oxidation. De- 
stroyed by exposure to light. 


Unit—Quantities are expressed in milli- 
grams or micrograms. 
Methods of measurement— Microbio- 
logical, fluorometric; rat growth. 


| special 


Constitutes a part of many oxi- 
dation-reduction systems of the 
cells. Promotes growth; prevents 
certain abnormalities of the 
nervous system, skin and certain 
tissues of ectoder 
origin. Probably is essential con- 
stituent of all living cells 


In pigs: slow growth, diarrhea, 
nerve degeneration; in dogs: 
nerve degeneration, fatty livers, 
vascularization of the cornea, 
dermatitis, weakness, collapse 
and death. 


In chicks: slow growth and 
“curly-toe paralysis’; in young 
turkeys: dermatitis (but no der- 
matitis in chicks). 


Older birds: hatchability is low- 
ered. 


NIACIN ACID) 
NIACINAMID co- 

TINIC Rein AMIDE) 

A member of the vitamin B 
complex. ‘White crystalline sub- 
stance, soluble in water, alcohol 
and dilute alkali. Relatively 
stable to heat. 


Unit—Quantities are expressed in milli- 
grams or micrograms. 


Methods of measurement— Microbio- 
logical (bacterial); chemical; dog black 
tongue curative test. 


As the amide, it is an essential 
constituent of a number of en- 
zymes concerned — carbohy- 
drate metab 

for normal healthy 
mucosa. 


is 
intestinal 


In pigs: emaciation, diarrhea, 


| nervous disorders; inflammation 
| of the 


intestinal mucosa. In 
dogs: “black tongue,” charac- 
terized by bright pink coloration 
of the gums, vomiting and failure 
of appetite. In calves: believed 
to be causative factor in scours 
of nutritional origin. 


Inflammation of mouth cavity; 
retarded growth. 


PANTOTHENIC ACID 

A member of the vitamin B 
complex. White solid, not read- 
ily water soluble, although its 
salts are more readily soluble. 
Unstable to alkali, acid, and 
prolonged heating. Stable to 
light and to oxidizing and reduc- 
ing agents. 


Unit—Quantities are expressed in milli- 
grams or micrograms. 


Methods of measurement—Chick 
growth; microbiological (yeast or bacteria). 
Microbiological methods may require pre- 
liminary enzymatic treatment to liberate 
combined pantothenic acid. 


Exact functions are not clear. 
There is evidence to suggest that 
pantothenic acid is related to 
carbohydrate metabolism. 


In dogs: retarded growth, gas- 
tritis, enteritis, fatty livers, hem- 


| orrhagic kidney degeneration, 
| collapse; 
diarrhea, anemia, paralysis of | 


in pigs: stilted gait, 
hindquarters, lack of appetite. 
Pantothenic acid deficiency is 
one of several factors associated 
with gray hair of nutritional 
origin. 


In chicks: dermatitis, retarded 
growth, spinal cord lesions. 


In hens: lowered hatchability. 


CHOLINE 
CHOLINE CHLORIDE 

Considered by many to be a 
member of the vitamin B com- 
plex. The chloride is a colorless, 
crystalline substance, very solu- 
ble in water. Free choline is a 
colorless, viscous fluid. 


Unit—Quantities are expressed in milli- 
grams or as per cent of the ration. 


Methods of measurement —-Chemical. 
There is also an assay method, based on 
perosis prevention in chicks, which is of 
limited application. 


Concerned with normal fat me- 
tabolism. A source of “labile” 
m-thyl groups, which are closely 
related to the metabolism of 
sulfur-bearing amino acids. 


| 


In dogs: lack of appetite, fatty 
livers, retarded growth. 


In rats: hemorrhagic kidneys 


and a type of liver cirrhosis, re-| 


tarded growth, lactation failure. 


In chicks: perosis (slipped ten- 
don); retarded growth. 


In older birds: decreased egg 
production; abortion of egg 
yolks. 


Lov 


Rer 
cure 


tain 


OTHER VITAMINS 


The following factors are not treated in detail in the table because present evidence does not seem to indicate definitely 
that they may be inadequate in practical rations: 


Vitamin E—Antisterility vitamin; also related to integrity of muscle or nerve function; has important antioxidative 
properties, which may warrant giving it more attention in the future. 


Vitamin K—Antihemorrhagic factor. 
Thiamine—Very important, but not likely to be deficient, since whole grains form such a large part of farm animal 


rations. 
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y Four-footed Animals and Poultry 


AIN D DIGEST,* JUNE 1944 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH A 
DEFICIENCY IS LIKELY TO OCCUR 


PROBABLE PRACTICAL REQUIREMENTS 


SOURCES 


| FOUR-FOOTED LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY 
(Per Pound of Total Ration) 


COMMON FEEDSTUFFS 


SPECIAL __ 
(CONCENTRATES 


| Cattle— When there is a shortage of pasture silage 

| and good quality hay, as under drouth conditions. 

| Pigs—.When grains other than yellow corn are 

| used, + ae meal is omitted and pasture is re- 
| stricte 


Poultry When grains other than yellow corn are 


used, and when alfalfa or a special concentrate is | 


| not included in the ration. 


It is difficult to summarize, since 

the requirement varies accord- 

ing to breed, season, and whether 
| or not preformed A or carotene 
is the source. Moreover, there is 
not good agreement on optimum, 
as contrasted with minimum 
requirements. Older work gave 
| 3000 1.U. per 100 pounds body 
| weight daily of preformed vita- 
min A as optimum requirement 
of most four-footers, with caro- 
tene requirement about 3.5 
times this. ore recent work 
with calves shows carotene re- 
quirements ranging from 2000 to 
9,500 1.U. per 100 pounds body 
weight. 


Chicks (starting)—1200 1.U. 
Chicks (growing)—1800 I.U. 
ond breeding hens— 
3300 1.U. 


Young turkeys—2500 I.U. 
Turkey breeders—4000 1.U. 


Good-—-Green pasture, green leafy leg- 
ume hay, alfalfa meal (artificially cured 


| better than sun-cured), silage. 


Fair—Grass hay, whole milk, yellow 
corn. 


Poor— Poor quality hay lacking in green 
color, grains and their products (except 
yellow corn), skim milk. 


Fish oils and dis- | 
tillates. 


Carotene con- 
centrates. 


Dried cereal 
grasses. 


| Confinement indoors. 
| Insufficient solar ultraviolet. 
Low potency roughages. 


| Replacement of sun-cured roughage by machine- 
cured hay or ensiled grasses. 


| studies indicate a r 


The following are mini re- 
quirements. In fortifying ra- 
tions, customary safety factors 
should be included. 
Calves—400 to 500 U.S.P. Units 
per 100 pounds body weight 
daily. 

Milking cows—Preliminary 
uirement 
on the order of 500 U.S.P. Units 
per 100 pounds of body weight 
daily. 

Pigs— 225-450 U.S.P. Units per 
100 pounds of body weight daily. 
Requirements of other farm ani- 
mals not definitely known. 
Needs of dogs vary with size 
and breed. 


Chicks—180 A.O.A.C. Units. 


Laying and breeding hens 
450 A.O.A.C. Units. 


Young turkeys 
360 A.O.A.C. Units. 


Turkeybreeders — 
450 A.O.A.C. Units. 


Ducklings— At least 135 
A.O.A.C. Units. 


Good—Sun-cured legume hay; some 
types of fish meal. 


Fair—cCorn silage, whole milk. 


Poor—*Machine-cured" hay; ensiled 
grasses. 
Little, if any im grains and their by- 
products. 


Swine—In dry lot feeding if ration does not con- 
tain alfalfa meal or a similar source. 


Poultry— When ration does not contain milk or 
some other special source. 


Pigs—Between 1 and 3 milli- 
grams daily per 100 pounds body 
weight. 

Dogs—From 27 to 45 micro- 
grams per pound of body weight 
daily, according to recent evi- 
dence; according to older evi- 
dence about 11 micrograms. 
Ruminants—Difficult to set 
requirements because of ability 
to synthesize riboflavin in di- 
gestive tract. 


Chicks— 1.6 milligramr. 


Laying and breeding hens— 
1.3 milligrams. 

Young turkeys—2.0 milli- 
grams. 

Breeding turkeys—1.8 milli- 
grams. 


Ducklings—1.35 milligrams. 


Good—Milk, fluid and dry, alfalfa, 
alfalfa meal, pasture. 


Fair—White fish meal, animal protein 
sources. 


Poor—Grains. 


Irradiated dry 
east (for four 
ooted live- 

stock). 


Fish oils. 


D-activated ani- 
mal sterol. 


| 
| 


“Brie brewers’ 
| yeast. 


| Liver meal. 


Concentrates 
made from liver, 
east, milk, and 
ermentation 
residues. 


Synthetic 
| flavin. 


ribo- 


Swine—Found to occur on rations consisting of 
corn, or oat groats, mineral mixture and buttermilk; 
aso on ration consisting of corn, tankage, 5 per 
cent alfalfa and a mineral mixture. 


Calves—Observed before rumen is developed and 
before solid foods are taken in appreciable amounts. 


‘Pigs—5 to 14 milligrams daily 
per 100 pounds body weight. 
Dogs—About 100 micrograms 
daily per pound body weight. 
Ruminants— Difficult to set 
requirements because of ability 
to synthesize niacin in digestive 
tract after the rumen has de- 
veloped. 


Chicks—8 milligrams. 


Good— Barley, corn gluten feed, peanut 
meal, wheat, wheat bran, tankage. 


Fair— Cottonseed, linseed and soybean 
meals, dried legumes and grasses. 


Poor— Oats, rye, corn, dried skim milk, 
dried whey. 


Dried brewers’ 
yeast. 


Liver meal. 


Rice bran and 
polish. 


Synthetic niacin. 


Practical swine rations may be low in this vitamin 
even when they contain some alfalfa. 


Horses— required; 


amounts not known. 
Pigs—8 to 12 milligrams daily 
per 100 pounds body weight. 


Dogs—45 micrograms of cal- 
cium pantothenate daily per 
pound of body weight for good 
growth in puppies. Less for older 

imals, but t not defi- 
nitely known. 


Chicks—5.0 milligrams. 


Laying and breeding hens— 
7.0 milligrams. 


ane molasses, peanut meal, 
dried whey, green grass. 


Fair—Alfalfa, wheat bran, rice bran, 
distillers’ solubles. 


Poor— Barley, wheat germ, rolled oats, 
milo, yellow corn. 


Dried brewers’ 
yeast. 


Synthetic panto- 
thenic acid. 


In the case of poultry rations containing 30 per cent 
or more of soybean meal and 50 per cent yellow 
corn, retarded growth is sometimes observed, and 


this has been traced to a deficiency of the amino | 
acid methionine, the amount and availability of | 


which vary in different samples of soybean meal. 
By increasing the choline content of such a ration, 
| “labile methyl" groups are provided, which, by 
combining wit ther amino acid, cystine, make 
additional methionine, thus relieving the deficiency. 


Requirements for choline are 
variable, depending upon the 
presence and concentration of 
other dietary factors, such as 
methionine, cystine, betaine, 
cholesterol, thiamine and biotin. 
According to one determination, 
puppies require about 22 milli- 


grams of choline daily per pound | 


of body weight. For pigs, a re- 


quirement of 450 milligrams per | 


100 pounds daily has been re- 


| ported. 


| 


Growing chicks—0.7 gram. 
Young turkeys—0.9 gram. 


Good—Animal protein concentrates, 
fish meal, cottonseed and soybean meal, 
peanut meal, wheat germ meal, distillers’ 
solubles, yeast. 


Fair—Alfalfa, dried whey, dried skim 
milk, wheat bran. 


Poor—Corn meal. 


Vitamin C—Until recently believed not important for either poultry or four-footed farm animals. Present indica- 
tions are that it may have an essential role, but more evidence is needed. 


There are various factors which are not likely to be low in practical rations, since they were discovered through the 
use of highly purified diets. Among these are: Pyridoxine (vitamin Bs); Grass juice factor; Vitamin M, which prevents 
scurvy-like lesions in monkeys; Factor R, associated with chick growth, perosis, egg production and hatchability; 
Factor S, associated with chick growth; “Folic Acid’”’, which seems to be a complex, including Bio and B,, and possibly 
Factor R; Gizzard erosion factor; Biotin (Vitamin H, or anti-egg-white injury factor); Cartilage factor; Inositol; 


Para-aminobenzoic acid. 


Liver meal. 


Crude lecithin. 


|} Synthetic 
choline. 


*Published by Standard Brands Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 
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dosages of the chemicals were fed for 
seventy-eight days. To ascertain the pos- 
sibility of chronic poisoning, the animals 
that received the intermediate dosage 
(2.4 Gm.) were fed this quantity for an 
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40 p.p.m., and muscle 40 p.p.m. (table 4). 
No organic abnormalities were observed. 
The hemoglobin and packed red blood 
cell (hematocrit) examinations that were 
made every fourteen days during the test, 


TABLE 2—Gains and Daily Feed Consumption of Steers Receiving 2,4,5 Trichlorophenyl Acetate 


Group 2 
Animal 
(No.) 


Active chemical 
per 100 Ib. wr. 


Be 


Yor 


1S4-day test 


NIV 


additional seventy-six days (tables 1 and 

After feeding 7.2 Gm. of zinc 2, 4, 5 
trichlorophenate (Dow 9B) and 7.2 Gm. 
2, 4, 5 trichloropheny! acetate (seedox) for 
seventy-eight days to animals 7 and 8& 
(group 1) and 15 and 16 (group 2), steers 
7 and i6 were slaughtered and 20-Gm. 
portions of the liver, kidney, and muscle 
were analyzed for zinc and phenol, respec- 
tively. The tissues of animal 16 were 
negative for phenol. The analyses for zinc 
in the tissues of animal 7 were: liver 
170 p.p.m., kidney 40 p.p.m., and muscle 
16 p.p.m. (table 3). No abnormalities 
were noted at slaughter. 


TABLE 3—Results of Chemical Analysis for Zinc and 
Phenol of Steers 7 and 16, Respectively, After 
Seventy-Eight Days 


Liver Kidney Muscle Autopsy 
pP.p.m.*p.p.m. p.p.m. Exam. 


Anim. 

(No.) 

Gm. zine trichloro- zinc 
phenate per Ib. y 
wt. per day 170 40 16 
7.2 Gm. 2,4,5 trichlo- phenol phenol phenol 
rophenyl acetate per Ib. 

16 body wt. per day 0 0 0 

*Parts per million. 


zinc zinc 


Neg. 


Neg. _ 


In an attempt to determine the possi- 
bility of chronic poisoning from the 2.4- 
Gm. dosage of the two compounds over a 
longer period of feeding, steers 5 and 6 
(group 1) and 13 and 14 (group 2) were 
fed for an additional seventy-six days. 
Steer 2 (group 1) was continued as a 
control. At the end of this period, the 
chemicals were omitted from the feed and 
seven days later, steers 6 (group 1) and 13 
(group 2) were slaughtered, and the tissues 
analyzed as previously described. The 
tissues of animal 13 were negative for 
phenol. The amounts of zinc in the tissues 
of steer 6 were: liver 80 p.p.m., kidney 


concentrates 
Ib 


~ 78-day test period 
1.06 


Feed consumed per day per 100 Ib. wr. 
roughage active chemical 
Ib. Gm. 


2.8 


we 


x 


as indicated in table 5, showed no apparent 
detrimental effect for the two chemicals. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The compounds, zine 2, 4, 5 trichloro- 
phenate and 2, 4, 5 trichlorophenyl acetate, 
appear to be relatively nontoxic to animals 
when administered daily for seventy-eight 
and one hundred fifty-four days at the rate 
of 1, 3, and 9 times the quantity likely to 
be fed with treated cottonseed. 

As both compounds were derivatives of 
2, 4, 5 trichlorophenol, it was thought 
necessary to chemically analyze the tissues 
for zinc only in those animals fed zine 
2, 4, 5 trichlorophenate, and for phenol 
only in those fed 2, 4, 5 trichlorophenyl 
acetate. 

The liver, kidney, and muscle tissues of 
the steers fed 2, 4, 5 trichlorophenyl ace- 
tate for seventy-eight and one hundred 
fiftv-four days were negative for phenol. 

Zinc was recovered in the following 
concentrations from steer 7 on 78-day test: 
liver 170 p.p.m., kidney 40 p.p.m., and 
muscle 16 p.p.m.; and from steer 6 on 
154-day test: liver 80 p.p.m., kidney 40 
p.p.m., and muscle 40 p.p.m. 


TABLE 4—Results of Chemical Analysis for Zine and 
Phenol of Steers 6 and 13, Respectively, After 154 
Days 

liver Kidney Muscle Aut »psy 
p.p-m. p.p.m. p.p.m. Exam. 


Anim. 
(No.) 
2.4 Gm. zinc trichlo-o- 

phenate per Ib. ody 

_6 wt. per dav 80 40 40 
2.4 Gm, 2,4,5 trichlo- 
rophenyl acetate per Ib. 

13° body we. per day 


zinc zinc 


Since the zine content of beef liver on a 
fresh weight basis ranged between 35 and 
84 p.p.m.,) 170 p.p.m. of zine recovered 


Gm 
9 
to 
12 0.74 
223 
15 5.18 
i 14 2.26 
{ 
4 
= 
j 
Neg 
New 
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from the liver of steer 7 appeared to be 
excessive and the Federal Security Agency, 
Food and Drug Administration was con- 
sulted. Their report was, “we feel that 
170 parts per million of zine in liver for 
human consumption is not a serious matter, 
and in our opinion presents no problem.’ 

The packed red blood cell volume and 
hemoglobin was not affected to any great 
extent by the compounds. 


TABLE 5—The Average Hemoglobin and Packed Red 

Blood Cells of Control Animals and Others Receiving 

Zine 2,4,5 Trichlorophenate and 2,4,5 Trichlorophenyl 
Acetate daily for Seventy-Eight and 154 days 


Av. packed 
r.b.c. vol.* 
78-day 154-day 
test tet 


1 
b. Av. hemoglobin 
Group 1 Gm, / 100 cc. 
78-day 154-day 
test 


phenate 


zine 2,4,5 trichloro- 


~ 


12.8 
9.8 


Nea 


*Averace packed red blood cell volume. 


No abnormalities were noted in the 
organs or other tissues of the slaughtered 
animals. 

The percentage gains in weight and feed 
consumption of the treated animals were 
approximately the same as those of the 
controls. There was, however, considerable 
variation in weight gains and feed con- 
sumption between the animals in the paired 
pens, as would normally be expected. 

When muscle tissues from the slaugh- 
tered animals were frozen and prepared 
as food in the usual manner, during a 
nine-month period, no unusual flavors or 
odors were noted. 

References 
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The mineral content of grains and 
grasses varies from year to year and from 
month to month. This is true even for 
crops grown on the same soil in sucessive 
years, and must be considered in making 
a diagnosis of disease in pigs on pasture or 
feeding lot—H. E. Biester, D. V. M., 
owa. 


- CATTLE-FEEDING TRIALS 


Porcine Anemia from Niacin 
Deficiency 


A semisynthetic ration, which contained 
10 per cent casein as its sole protein, was 
fed to 20 weanling pigs. A control group of 
8 animals received niacin in addition to the 
basal ration. The deficient ration, so low 
in protein that niacin could not be produced 
from an excess of tryptophan, caused the 
pigs to develop anemia in fifty to 120 days. 
Feeding extra niacin prevented develop- 
ment of anemia, and also corrected the 
condition after it had appeared.—Nutr. 
Rev., 7, (Apr., 1949): 111-112. 


Was It the Feed?—A booklet published 
by the American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is a warning against passing snap 
judgment in the case of feed blamed for 
diseases and deaths, and also a warning to 
feed dealers not to use the booklet to prove 
that their feeds are nutritionally perfect. 
“Such misuse,” says the booklet, “will 
backfire and destroy the codperation among 
the agricultural colleges, the veterinary 
profession, and food control officials.” 


Nutrition Notes* 


From birth to the time rumination is 
well established is a critical period of a 
ruminant’s life. Nothing less than the 
highest quality of proteins will provide the 
newborn ruminant with adequate nutrition. 


Because cereals are low in _ certain 
essential amino acids, poultry and swine 
are poorly nourished in the absence of an 
adequate intake of proteins of animal 
origin: milk products, meat scraps, tank- 
age. 

In ruminants, attention to the quality of 
proteins is of special importance only if 
the roughage is of poor quality (straw, 
weathered hay) or at that part of the 
fattening period when concentrates com- 
prise the major proportion of the ration. 
At that time, a high quality of cereal 
proteins is essential. 


The importance of salt in the rations of 
swine was definitely established by con- 
trolled trials at both the Purdue and 
Wisconsin experiment stations. The gains 
of the salt-fed over the saltless hors were 
as 1 : 1.5 in the Purdue experiment. 


*Reflections for Feeds and Feeding. By F. B. 


Morrison. 21st ed. 


B 
iy 
0.8 109 35.5 35.9 
10.1 10.3 33.1 33.9 
104 110.5 356 35.6 
13 12.7 42.3 42.6 
16 11.6 37.7 
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ABSTRACTS 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Virus Cultivation 


The author describes a method for producing 
histologically recognizable changes in explanted 
lingual mucosa of susceptible cattle following 
prolonged contact of the cells with foot-and-mouth 
disease virus, 

It is suggested that this procedure may be 
used to replace the present costly and tedious 
method for exact typing of field strain of virus. 
The details of a method of doing so are dis- 
cussed.—[//. 8. Frenkel: Histologic Changes m 
Explanted Bovine Epithelial Tongue Tissue In- 
fected with the Virus of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
tm. J. Vet. Res., 10, (April, 1949): 142-145.] 


Studies on Johnin 


Using a method which permits numerous in 
tradermal tests to be conducted simultaneously 
upon a single animal, the authors were able to 
compare the results obtained with each cf 7 lots 
of jolnin. They learned that there was a wid 
range of potency, and acquired additional informa- 
tion regarding the antigenic relationship between 
members of the genus Mycobacterium. The man- 
ner of sensitizing the animals, preparing for the 
comparative tests, and tabulating the responses 
with the aid of an especially calibrated dermal 
thickness gauge were reported in American Jour- 
nal of Vetermary Research (5, (April, 1944): 
179-192) —[Howard W. Johnson, A. B. Lerson, 
R. R. Henley, and A. H. Groth: Studies on John 
in: VI. The Relationship of the Allergens of My 
cobacterium Paratuberculosis, Mycobacterium Tu- 
hercwdosis var. Avium, Bovis, and Hominis, and 
VUycobacterium Phlei. Am. J. Vet. Res., 10, (Apri! 
1949) 138-141 | 


Elimination of Stimulant Drugs in Cattlo 


Trials were conducted to determine the advis- 
ability of a holding period following extended 
feeding (120 to 201 days) to cattle, of stimulant 
drugs such as nux vomica and Fowler's solution 
The conclusion reached was that animals stimulated 
with nux vomica could be marketed immediately 
without danger; whereas, a holding period of three 
to four weeks should follow prolonged use of 
Fowler's solution. 

The authors report that strychnine is very 
rapidly eliminated from the tissues, and that no 
trace of it could be found following continuous 
ingestion of sublethal doses of nux vomica. Even 
biopsy samples collected upon conclusion of drug 
feeding were negative 


Arsenic was less rapidly eliminated. Biopsy 
samples, and a few specimens collected upon 
slaughter immediately after long use of Fowler's 
solution, approached or exceeded the maximum 
arsenic content permitted under the Pure Food 
and Drug Laws.—[HW’. Ham, E. A. Kline, and 
VW. E. Ensminger. Residual Arsenic and Strychnine 
in the Tissues of Drug-treated Cattle: Am. J 
Vet. Res., 10, (April, 1949) :150-153.] 


Virulence of Salmone!la Choleraesuis 


Because investigators have frequently been un- 
able to duplicate experimental results, under ap- 
parently identical conditions, when using broth 
cultures of Salmonella choleraesuis, a quantity of 
such material was preserved by lyophilization and 
stored for later use. The results of intravenous 
injections and oral administration of such lyophil- 
ized cultures indicate that they maintain their 
pathogenicity as an invariable factor for at least 
ten years.—[H. I’. Scaoening, C. N. Dale, L. C 
Mott, and R. T. Habermann: Pathogenicity of Sal 
monella choleraesuis: Maintaining Virulence by 
Lyophilization, Am. J. Vet. Res., 1, (April, 
1949); 101-110.] 


Statistical Analys’s of Brucellosis Studies 


Using accepted statistical methods for evaluating 
experimental evidence, the authors conclude that 
“it is highly desirable for agreement to be reached 
among workers in experimental brucellosis as to 
an adequate, but not overwhelming, dose of the 
causative organism, the route of exposure, and 
the stage in gestation at which exposure is made 
in experiments in cattle. The results from dif- 
ferent Jal oratories would then be much more com 
parable than they are at present.” 

Results of 36 trials have been tabulated And an- 
alyzed statistically. They show that when nor- 
mal animals were exposed by way of the con- 
junctiva to 1 million or more Brucella abortus or- 
anisms, 303 abortions occurred among 353 animals 
(85.84% ). 

Tests of the protection following calfhood vac- 
cination with strain 19 were variable. Most of 
these tests showed uniformly good protection dur- 
ing the first gestation, but divergent results in 
later challenge exposures—largely due to lack of 
a standard test dose. There was, however, no 
definite correlation between the number of  or- 
ganisms and the proportion of abortions.—[D. T. 
Berman, M. R. Irwin, and B. A. Beach: Statts- 
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Brucellosis. Am. J. Vet. Res. 10, (April, 1949): 


130-137.] 


Veterinary Medicine in the United States 


Dean R. A. Kelser presents a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the growth and rise of veterinary medi- 
cine. In his book, he traces the development of our 
profession from the early days of small livestock 
numbers at widely scattered points, to the present 
day of concentrations of animals at many points 
and for highly specialized purposes. 

The article tells of the training and education of 
veterinarians, the services rendered to the livestock 
industry and to the public at large, and the accom- 
plishments of individuals and of the profession as 
a unit. 

For anyone seeking a basic review of the veteri- 
nary medical profession, this would serve as an 
outline or guide to which personal experiences 
could be added to meet the needs of the particular 
group to be contacted —[R. A. Kelser: The Devel- 
opment and Importance of Veterinary Medicine in 
the United States. J. A of School and College 
Placement, 9, (March, 1949) : 13-20.] 


Trichinosis in Polar Bears 


Trichinosis bas heen diaenosed in 7 of 9 Polar 
hears examined. It is of interest that serologic 
tests for trichinosis were positive on blool speci- 
mens of 15 German soldiers who had eaten Polar 
bear meat. The source of infection in Polar hears 
is not known. Examination of tissue from sev- 
eral species of whale for the presence of trichinae 
gave negative results Eteland: Trichinosis in 
Polar Bears. Norsk Vet.-tidsskr., 69, (1948) :414- 
415.)]—A. G. K. 


Sulfamezathine Treatment of Coccidiosis in 
Chickens 

Sulfamezathine was found to be effective in 
treating coccidiosis of chicks when given in the 
drinking water in a concentration of 0.2 per cent. 
Accidentally, a concentration of 1.0 per cent was 
given for a period of three days without ill effects 
The drug wes also eiven with the feed—[O 
Skjerven: Sulfamezathine for the Treatment of 
Coccidiosis in Chickens. Norsk Vet.-tidsskr., 
6), (1948) :412-414.]—A. G. K. 
Deficiency Diseases of Cattle Treated with 
Cobalt in Feed 


Seventy-five cases of deficiency disease in cattle 
were treated with cobalt during the years 1945 to 
1948. In 72 cases, the treatment was considered 
effective. A dose of 20 mg. daily for cows, and 
10 mg. daily for calves, was used for treatment 
Symptoms could be prevented by the addition of 
3.5 mg. of cobalt to the diet of cows and 1.5 mg. 
te that of calves. In two herds with deficiency 
diseases, an analysis of the hay showed that there 


tical Considerations of Controlled Experiments in 
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was an adequate amount of phosphorus, but the 
copper and cobalt content was low. Treatment 
with cobalt resulted in prompt recovery.—[ Olsson, 
E..: Investigations on the Addition of Cobalt to 
the Feed of Cattle with Syvorptoms of Defi wncy 
Diseases. Skand. Vet.-tidskr., 38, (1948) =: 625- 
642.]—A. G. K. 


Equine Pneumonia in Finland 


Neither the sulfonamide drugs nor penicillin 
fulfilled expectations when they were used in the 
treatment of the pneumonias which occurred 
among the horses of Finland. On the other hand, 
therapy with neosalvarsan is strongly recommended 
because its use was followed by favorable effects 
under a wide range of conditions and in the treat- 
ment of almost all types of pneumonia. A study 
of the blood picture of the patient is recommended 
as a guide in making a differential diagnosis, and 
as a means of instituting the most effective therapy 
in the early stages of disease—[/1. Westermark : 
Therapeutic and Clinical Aspects of the Pneumo- 
mias Occurring in Horses in Finland During the 
War Years, 1941-1944. Nord. Vet. Med. 1, 
(1949) 31-50.J]—J. Egehoj 


Luxation of the Canine Hip 


Lasting retention of the head of the femur, in 
perfectly normal position, was achieved in at least 
16 cases reported by extreme flexion of the hip 
This is achieved by bandaging the metatarsus of 
the injured leg and attaching a leather belt to per- 
mit the foot to be pulled un next to the body with- 
out pressure injury. T’is method of reduction 
permits untilization of the medial gluteal and the 
semimembranosus muscles to hold the head of the 
femur in place. The method is effective only in 
extreme flexion.—[N. Obel: A New Method for 
Treatment of Dislocation of the llip in the Doa 
Nord. Vet. Med., 1, (1949): 62-69.]—J. Egehoj 


Enzodtic Polymyositis in Sweden 

Numerous cases of myositis in horses occurred 
in the spring of 1946. Young horses were espe 
cielly involved, although animels of ell ages were 
affected. The symptoms depended on the groups 
of muscles involved. Mild cases recovered in a 
few weeks, but the severe cases succumbed. Post- 
mortem examination revealed waxlike degenera- 
tion of the musculature. The disease was mainly 
restricted to Vastergotland in the lowlands about 
rivers and lakes where drainage is poor. The 
feed consisted of hay, low in calcium and phos- 
phorus due to the acidity of the soil, There was 
an increase in the blood level of pyruvic acid an! 
lactic acid in 2 cases studied. Although deficient 
diet may be a contributing cause, the precipitating 
factor is muscular ectivits Alstrom, 1.: En 
sedtic Polymyositis in Skaraborg (Sweden) Dur 
ing 1946. Skand, Vet.-tidskr., 38, (1948): 593- 
624.)]—A. G. K. 
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BOOKS AND REPORTS 


The Rh Factor 


Although of no current significance in veterinary 
pathology, this newly found factor has surpassed 
in theoretic and clinical importance all former dis- 
coveries in human hematology. In our field, it may 
furnish clues to unknown factors in blood research 
and, assuredly, is not being by-passed in the aca- 
demic sense. Existing as it does in 85 per cent of 
all white people and reflecting, as it has, its power 
of agglutination to the useful ends of saving new- 
born infants, avoiding misalliance, and even detect- 
ing criminals, the Rh factor has taken its place 
among the great medical discoveries of modern 
times, along with bacteria, viruses, vitamins. 

In the absence of space for details, it must be 
said that the “Rh Congress” at Naples in Novem- 
ber, 1948, in which all of the European countries 
participated, has documented the facts related 
thereto and made them available to our libraries. 
[.4tti del Convegno sui problemi practict del fac- 
tore Rh Revista dell’ Instituto Steroterapico Italt- 
ano. Naples and Milan, Italy. 1948.] 


Canine Surgery 


The material for this anthology 
gery was provided by 24 of America’s specialists— 
11 outstanding clinicians, 4 fluent writers on clini 
cal pathology, a dean, and & professors in accred- 
ited colleges of veterinary medicine 

The book is crammed with useful information, 
practical hints, and sound advice by surgeons whose 
work and sympathetic attitude toward man’s best 
friend greatly improved the profession's pub- 
The chapter on anatomy is excellent 
and beautifully illustrated. The material on pan- 
hysterectomy, sterilization of matériel, general 
anesthesia, and fracture fixation is fine, complete, 
and commendable. The chapter on physiology 
should have been named hematology. 

Allowing groups of writers to say what they 
please in the way they please is flouting the fact 
that a chain cannot hold beyond the strength of its 
weakest link, however. It leaves a trail of cumber- 
some construction, prolixity, bad English, and 
grammatic irregularities, because the good clinician 
may be a careless writer. In this book, inconsist- 
ent punctuation catches the eve throuchout; and 
one wonders how long writers (and editors) will 
remain unaware that the names of breeds are proper 
nouns. To find boxer and Boxer, grevbound and 
Chow, dachshund and Dachshund, and similar ex- 
amples in a piece of published literature would be 
quite astonishing had this reviewer not found in 


on canine sur- 


lic relations 


recent years that good English is thrown to the 
four winds in veterinary literature, at the expense 
of the profession’s standing in the world of science. 
In this instance, it is particularly bad, since the 
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book is almost certain to be widely used as a stu- 
dent text, and as a reference by p'iysicians perfect- 
ing surgical techniques or adding to the knowledge 
of physiology of the body organs. 

Another penalty of multiple authorship is the 
tendency of writers to trek into unfamiliar ground. 
Here we have excellent surgeons ascribing anodyne 
action to barbiturates, local sedative action to 
Epsom salts, regenerative power to muscle cells 
and cartilage, and a vague concept of re-innerva- 
tion, to mention but a few. 

As a practitioner's manual, the arrival of “Canine 
Surgery” is opportune, for canine medicine is ex- 
panding far afield from the large urban centers and 
is engaging the attention of many general practi- 
tioners. The North American Veterinarian plays 
the dual role of editor and publisher. It accom- 
plishes the declared purpose of the undertaking, 
which is, “to satisfy the demand for a modern, 
complete book on canine surgery, to provide useful 
information for the student in training, to furnish 
data for the instructor to amplify in the classroom, 
and to serve the needs of the practitioner.” 

Careful editing, in addition, could have enhanced 
the standing of the canine surgeon professionally, 
scientifically, and  culturally.—[Canine Surgery 
By 24 authors. Edited by IH. Preston Hoskins and 
J. V. Lacroix. 565 pages. Illustrated. The North 
American Veterinarian, Inc., Evanston, Ill. 1949 
Price $12.50.] 


Principles of Veterinary Science 


The current edition of this textbook for stu 
dents in agricultural colleges has been completely 
revised and modernized. Much of space devoted 
to discussion of horse problems in preceding edi 
tions has been given over to consideration of the 
problems connected with dairy cattle and other 
farm animals, 

Part I (11 chapters, 234 pages) is devoted to the 
anatomy and physiology of animals. Part TI (13 
chapters, 279 pages) deals with the animal diseases 
Of these, only three mention specific diseases, one 
discusses the noncommunicable diseases, another 
some communicable, and the third the parasitic dis- 
eases 

The text presents reliable information 
livestock owners can use in preventing diserse 
and in caring for minor injuries and ailments, but 
the general character can be judged from the fol- 
lowing statement in the paragraph on Uses of 
Medicines (p. 301): “The competent veterinarian 
uses medicines the actions of which he knows, and 
prescribes them for the treatment of sick animals, 
the cause of whose distress he understands. It is, 
therefore, not strange that he usually secures grati- 
fying results, while the uninformed person does 
not.".—[F. B. Hadley: Principles of Veterinary 
Science. 4th ed. Cloth. 521 pages. 9 figures 
IV. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1949. Price 


$5.00.] 
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THE NEWS 


Officers Elected at Detroit 


The following officers were elected at the 
eighty-sixth annual meeting of the AVMA in De- 
troit, July 11-14, 1949: 

W. M. Corres, La Center, Ky., president-elect. 

W. F. Irwty, Tulsa, Okla., first vice-presideni 

O. A. Lopez, Puerto Rico, second vice-president. 

J. M. Vet.eux, Quebec, third vice-president 

C. A. Branpty, Madison, Wis., fourth vice 
president 

A. E. Bort, Belleville, IIL, fifth vice-president. 

W. A. Younc, Chicago, IIL, treasurer. 

Dr. Hurt's presidential address, as well as more 
detailed information about the convention, will ap- 
pear in the September issue. 


Results of Executive Board Elections in 
Districts |¥ and X 


Drs. R. L. Trader and W. A. Young, of Chi- 
cago, served as a board of tellers to count the 
ballots in the Executive VSoard elections which 
were completed on June 22 and certified the follow- 
ing results: 

In District IV (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the West Indies), Dr. 
R. S. Sugg, of Auburn, Ala., was elected to suc- 
ceed Dr. B. E. Carlisle, of Camilla, Ga. 

In District X (Michigan and Ohio), Dr. B. J. 
Killham, East Lansing, Mich., was elected to 
succeed Dr. W. R. Krill of Columbus, Ohio. 

Both Dr. Carlisle and Dr. Krill served one term 
on the Board, having been elected in 1944; the lat- 
ter had been chairman since 1947. Drs. Sugg and 
Killham were elected for five-year terms begin- 
ning at the conclusion of the annual meeting in 
Detreit last month and terminating in 1954 

Dr. Sugg was born in Old Sparta, N. Car., 
Oct. 19, 1893, and received his primary and second- 
ary education in the North Carolina schools. He 
completed the course in animal husbandry at the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn in 1914, 
and received his D.V.M. degree in 1915 from that 
institution. After practicing in Washington, N. 
Car., for a year, he spent one year as instructor 
in bacteriology and pathology at his alma mater. 
Entering the U.S. Army, V.C., in 1917 as second 
lieutenant, he was discharged in 1919 as captain. 
After returning to civilian life, he became assistant 
professor in bacteriology and pathology and, later, 
extension veterinarian, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. In 1940, he was appointed dean of the 


school of veterinary medicine at the Institute, in 
which capacity he now serves. Dr. Sugg also 
served in World War II. 

He joined the AVMA in 1915, and was elected 
third vice-president in 1948. He has served as 


Dr. R. S. Sugg 


president of the Alabama Veterinary Medical As- 
and the Southern Veterinary Medical 
Association. Dr. Sugg and Miss Katharine Maud 
Miller were married in 1918 and have one son, 
Kedding Stancil Sugg, Ir. 

Dr. Killham was born in Chicago Noy. 18, 1883 
He married Miss Ethel Frame in 1906. Receiving 
his D.V.M. degree from the MckKillip Veterinary 
College in 1912, he practiced in Iowa for a year. 
He spent eight years with the federal Bureau of 


sociation 


Dr. B. J. Killham 
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Animal Industry in meat inspection and hog- 
cholera control. In 1921, Dr. Killham became 
state veterinarian of Michigan and, in 1930, ex- 
tension veterinarian, Michigan State College, ma- 
joring at first in brucellosis control, but for the last 
several years he has been engaged in educational 
work pertaining to diseases of all farm animals. 
During the last war, Dr. Killham was procure- 
ment and assignment chairman for the state of 
Michigan. He joined the AVMA in 1917, and has 
acted as resident secretary at various times through 
the years. In 1919, he joined the Michigan State 
Veterinary Medical Association, becoming its pres- 
ident in 1924 At present, he is the 
treasurer of that Association 


secretary- 


AVMA Research Fellows 


C. J. York was born Sept. 28, 1919. He was 
educated at The Ohio State University (I.V.M 
1948) and immediately reported at the New York 


Dr. Charles J. York 


State Veterinary College at Cornell University 


for work under his \VMA fellowship. 


PLAN OF THE PROJECT 


Dr. York will study the virus infections of 
domestic animals. Although viruses are know:. 
to produce disease in birds, human beings, and cats, 
very little is known concerning the occurrence of 
viruses in animals. These viruses can 
be studied intensively because their presence is 
characterized by the formation of elementary 
(inclusion) bodies in various tissues. 

Since it is unusual for a family of microér- 
ganisms to affect only a limited number (rather 
than the majority) of animal species, the tissues 
of animals showing symptoms and lesions sug- 
gestive of virus infection will be subjected to 
culture and study. Several this 


domestic 


substances of 
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nature have been isolated (2 from jaundiced cats, 
and several from calves with hemoglobinuria) 
and are being studied to determine whether they 
are causing the symptoms or are present as syn- 
ergists. 

lsolations are made by 
chicken-embryo 
substances, and 


guinea-pig imoculations, 
serial passages of 
suspected serologic search for 
complement-fixing antibodies. A convenient and 
accurate test for making extensive surveys ts be 
ing sought, so that the natural incidence of viruses 
among domestic animals may be determined 


inoculations, 


Panel Exhibit Available for Public Showing 


In response to many requests from individual 
members and constituent associations, the AVMA 
has prepared a series of panels with popular appeal, 
depicting various phases of the work of veteri- 
narians. This material was designed primarily for 
display at state and county fairs, agricultural 
shows, vocational guidance exhibitions, and similar 
evetits. 

The series consists of four colorful and appro- 
priately captioned panels, each measuring 44 in. 
wide and 28 in. long, suitable for hanging on a 
wall or mounting on easels. One depicts small ani- 
mal practice, including surgery and rabies vaccina- 
tion; another shows a contrast between healthy and 
diseased herds and emphasizes the veterinarian’s 
part in conserving livestock; the third illustrates 
veterinary food inspection; and the fourth shows 
how research by veterinarians has aided brucellosis 
control. 

Requests from individuals or local associations 
for the loan of this exhibit must be approved by 


VETERINARIANS KEEP LIVESTOCK HEALTHY 


‘Veterinarians Keep Livestock Healthy,” one of the 

44 in. by 28 in. panels available for showing by mem- 

bers or associations. The other panels will be pic- 
tured in succeeding Journals. 
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their respective state, provincial, or territorial asso- 
ciations. The shipping weight is 100 Ib. The 
AVMA will pay shipping charges to the place of 
use, and the user will be asked to bear the cost for 
return of the material to Chicago. 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Iowa Chapter Review, February to June, 1949. 

Dr. Harold Gunderson, Department of Ento- 
mology, spoke to the Chapter on “Livestock In- 
sect Control” on March 9. In the business meet- 
ing, the Chapter voted to sponsor the first annual 
“Iowa State Veterinary Alumni Homecoming and 
Reunion” on Oct. 13, 1949. 

On March 25, Dr. J. H. Steele, head of the 
Veterinary Division of the U.S. Public Health 
Service, discussed “Infectious Diseases Communi- 
cable to Man.” Dr. E. R. Price, also of the U.S 
Public Health Service, spoke briefly on “Equine 
Encephalomyelitis and Its Relationship to Man.” 

Ir. |. H. Borts, director, state Hygienic Labora- 
tory at Iowa City, lowa, discussed “Human Rabies” 
at the March 30 meeting. He illustrated his 
speech with a film of a child showing typical 
symptoms of rabies. During the business meeting, 
the Chapter voted to change the name of the 
Veterinary Student to The lowa State College 
leterinarian 

Dr. P. V. Neuzil, a practitioner from Blairs- 
town, lowa, spoke, on April 20, of the “Develop- 
ment of a Large Poultry Practice.” Donald Fuller 
was voted official student representative of the 
organization for the AVMA Convention in De- 
troit, July 11-14. Nominations for office for the 
next term were made. 

The main purpose of the May 18 meeting was 
the election of the following officers: George 
Schoel, president-elect; Walter Campbell, vice- 
president ; Marvin Clark, secretary; Melvin Miller, 
treasurer: Donald Perkins, critic; and Dr. Dwight 
Smith, faculty advisor. President R. Cowles, was 
succeeded by Keith Giese. 

General News and Honors—On April 2, the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Towa Student Chapter 
of the AVMA sponsored a square dance in Great 
Hall Memorial Union. On May 6, the annual 
spring sports dance at the Ames Country Club 
was well attended. The annual spring picnic, on 
May 26, was high-lighted with a baked ham dinner 
served by the faculty. 

John J. Edenburn was elected student body 
president April 13, 1949. Rollin J. Cowles, junior, 
was awarded second place in the National Moss 
Essay Contest sponsored by the American Animal 
Hospital Association. He attended the meeting of 
that group in Chicago, Ill, where he read his 
paper as a part of the program. 

The following seniors were initiated into Gamma 
Sigma Delta and Phi Kappa Phi; William R 
Hunter, Stanley King, Edward P. Pope, Donald 
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O. Wiersig, and Sanford B. Wilson. Seniors 
from the highest sixteenth of the class are eligible 
for membership in Phi Kappa Phi. Seniors in 
the upper one-fourth of the class who have shown 
research ability in agriculture and related depart- 
ments may be elected to Gamma Sigma Delta. 

Twenty-two senior and junior students were 
initiated into Phi Zeta, national veterinary medi- 
cine honor society. 

During the Veisha festivities, the Chapter spon- 
sored a dog show in which forty different breeds 
of dogs were represented. The show proved to 


ed 


~ 


Float entered in Veisha parade by lowa Student 
Chapter of the AVMA. 


he the most popular display on the campus and 
promises to be an annual affair. The veterinary 
division was also represented in the parade by an 
appropriate float 
s/Orto K. VAN Roeket, Retiring Secretary 
” 

Kansas Chapter.—Thirty-eight Kansas State 
College ROTC veterinary medical students are at- 
tending a medical field service school at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. The students will spend six 
weeks at the school and, among other things, will 
receive instruction in meat and dairy inspection 
service. 

Kansas State College is one of six schools chosen 
by The Surgeon General of the Army to offer 
ROTC veterinary training 

s/LOWELL BRANDNER, Assistant Secretary 

Ohio Chapter.The Delta Chapter of the 
Society of Phi Zeta held its annual initiation meet- 
ing on May 20, 1949, at the Ohio State University 
Faculty Club. Fifteen seniors, nine juniors, one 
graduate student, and three faculty members were 
elected to active membership. The new active 
members are, W. F. Walker, V. L. Sanger, H. V. 
Beavers, D. M. Chamberlin, D. Asheraft, R. Ash- 
craft, R. L. Householder, FE. F. Roege, J. D. Salis- 
bury, L. L. Israel, R. W. McClung, L. M. Dennis. 
V. O. Thomas, B. O. Ward, L. J. Grilliot, R. G. 
Houser, N. Sax, H. W. Mackey, J. C. Curtis, Jr, 
I’. C. Clinger, D. O. Early, W. K. Wearly, H. G 
Headly, E. Buckley, Dr. Syed Mohiyuddeen, Dr 
Richard Redding, Dr. Edward Bohl and Col. F. L 
Holycross. Dr. R. L. Knudson was elected to hon 
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orary membership. As its part in the Ohio State 
University’s Diamend Jubilee, the Society spon- 
sored a lecture by Chief B. T. Simms of the U. S. 
Bureau ot Avimal Industry. Dr. Simms presented 
an interesting address on the Bureau's history and 
achievements and its function in our Society. The 
lecture was attended by several hundred persons 
including students and faculty personnel of the 
various colleges of the University. 

s/C. R. Smurn, Secretary. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


California Auxiliary.—The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the California State Veterinary Medical 
Association met in Santa Monica at the Chase 
Hotel on June 20-22, 1949. In addition to the busi- 
ness session, the program featured a tour including 
broadcast, luncheon, shopping, and other entertain- 


ment. 
s/Mrs. FE. V. Epmonps, Secretary 
Georgia Auxiliary.—At the annual meeting of 
the Georgia Veterinary Medical Association in At- 
lanta, June 12-14, 1949, 45 women met to form the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Georgia Association. 
Officers of the new organization are Mrs. Chas. C. 
Rife, president; Mrs. J. L. Hopping, Sr., vice- 
president; Mrs. Clifford Barber, secretary; and 
Mrs. E. E. Chambers, treasurer. After the busi- 
ness meeting, the women enjoyed a luncheon, shop- 
ping, and a sight-seeing tour 
s/Mrs. Ciirrorp BArBer, Secretary 
Idaho Auxiliary.—The Women's Auxiliary to 
the Idaho State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion elected the following officers at the annual 
summer meeting in Boise on June 20-21: Mrs. 
E. Don Copple, Boise president; Mrs. Leo 
Snyder, Boise, vice-president; and Mrs. W. E. 
Cameron, Nampa, secretary-treasurer. 
s/Mrs. W. F. CAMERON, Secretary 
New York Auxiliary.—In addition to the busi- 
ness session, members of the Women's Auxiliary 
to the New York Veterinary Medical Association, 
on June 22-25, 1949, enjoyed a tea, harness races 
at Roosevelt Raceway, a DuBarry cosmetic demon- 
stration and lecture by Ann Delafield, tour of New 
York Zo6logical Park, tour of the Staten Island 
Zoo, a visit to the Statue of Liberty, and the ban- 
quet. 


APPLICATIONS 


The listing of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-laws—Article X, Section 2. 


First Listing 
Brown, CHartes W. 
U.S. B.A.L., Suite 1, 1019 High St., Des Moines 
9, Iowa. 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1910 
Vouchers: H. U. Garrett and H. E. Johnston. 
BruNscuHer, Louis EF. 

1220 Vattier, Manhattan, Kan. 

D.V.M., Chicago Veterinary College, 1920. 

Vouchers: M. H. Cook and P. D. Cazier. 
Enrioue R 

185 Marquez de Comillas, Manila, Phillippines 

D.V.M., University of the Philippines, 1946. 

Vouchers: A. C. Gonzaga and J. B. Aranez. 
Dopps, R. CULLEN 

Lake Crystal, Minn 

D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1941. 

Vouchers: W. P. Muench and O. P. Selby. 
FLEMING, JOHN A. 

Aberbothrie, Alyth, Perthshire, Scotland. 

M.R.C.V.S., Royal Veterinary College, Edin- 

burgh, Scotland, 1948. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and E. P. Leonard. 
Focie, ALLAN E. 

2478 Neil Ave., Columbus 2, Ohio. 

V.S., Ohio State University, 1910. 

Vouchers: C. R. Smith and F. J. Kingma. 
Hurst, Haroip L. 

P.O. Box 175, Whitestown, Ind. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1948 

Vouchers: W. G. Brock and R. V. Johnston. 
LINDLEY, BENJAMIN J. 

1834 Academy St., Winston-Salem, N. Car. 

D.V.M., Indiana Veterinary College, 1918 

Vouchers: J. T. Dixon and J. H. Brown 
QuINN, Joun F. 

229 Linden St., East Lansing, Mich. 

D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1943 

Vouchers: B. J. Killham and C. F. Clark. 


Second Listing 

Dittarp, M., 910 Jordan St. Mt. Ver- 
non, Til. 

Hicks, CHartes S., Carrollton, Ky. 

JouNson, Leste E., Rushville, Il 

Lomas, JoserH C., 668 No. 3 Red., Lulu Island, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

MarKHAM, Fart S., 2) West Street, Constable- 
ville, N. Y. 

Ricuter, Jacos B., 1628 Nedro Ave., Philadelphia 
41, Pa. 

Scott, O., 56th Medical Group, Selfridge 
Air Force Base, Mich. 

SmitH, Lawrence T., Ontario Veterinary College, 
Guelph, Ont. 

TOWNSEND, JoHN G., P. O. Box 3, Sandown, 
Tohannesburg, Union of S. Africa. 

Wricut, Harotp F., 728 S. Main, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


1949 Graduate Applicants 
First Listing 

The following are graduates who have recently 
received their veterinary degrees and who have 
applied tor AVMA membership under the provi- 
sion granted in the Administrative By-Laws to 
members in good standing of junior chapters. Ap- 
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plications from this year’s senior classes not re- 
ceived in time for listing this month will appear 
in later issues. An asterisk (*) after the name 
of a school indicates that all of this year’s grad- 
uates have made application for membership. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


All of the following applicants with the exception 
of those otherwise noted, were vouchered by W. J. 
Gibbons and J. F. Hokanson. 


ANDERSON, WALTER C., D.V.M. 
Shuqualak, Miss. 
Vouchers: D. S. Folse and W. J. Gibbons. 
\RLINE, Ropert E., D).V.M. 
P. O. Box 478, Greenwood, Miss. 
AsHBURN, JouHn F., D.V.M. 
713 W. Market St., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Bartietr, G. Raysurn, D.V.M. 
Newnan, Ga. 
Vouchers: W. J. Gibbons and J. FE. Greene. 
Barson, Maurice S., D.V.M. 
Rt. 2, Box 73, Eutaw, Ala. 
Benson, Ricuarp E., D.V.M. 
969 Springhill Ave., Mobile, Ala. 
Bowers, LAwrence E., D.V.M. 
P. O. Box 101, Elizabethton, Tenn. 
BULLINGTON, THomMas H., D.V.M. 
516 Wright Mill Rd., Auburn, Ala. 
Case, Haran R., D.V.M. 
2277 Conifer St., P. O. Box 446, 
Palm City, Calif. 
Caton, Horace E., D.V.M. 
216 American Building, Orlando, Fla. 
Vouchers: N. D. Crandall and W. |. Gibbons. 
CHAMBERS, ArTHUR R., D.V.M. 
Box 405, Ocala, Fla. 
Gippens, WitttAM H., Jr, D.V.M 
Washington, Ga. 
Gray, Myron C., D.V.M. 
3534 Post St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Vouchers: N. D. Crandall and W. J. Gibbons. 
Guyton, THomas L., D.V.M. 
Auburn, Ala. 
Harris, JoHN N., D.V_M. 
Munford, Tenn. 
Harris, THoMmAs W., D.V.M. 
Pulaski, Tenn. 
HoLLanp, Witey C., D.V.M. 
P. O. Box 362, Gainesville, Fla. 
Hotioway, CLARKE L., D.V.M. 
771 Holcombe Ave., Mobile, Ala. 
Vouchers: W. J. Gibbons and J. FE. Greene. 
Jouns, Howarp L., D.V.M. 
Huntingdon, Tenn. 
Vouchers: J. F. Hokanson and J. G. Harden- 
bergh. 
Kenmore, Georce V., D.V.M. 
Box 941, Auburn, Ala. 
Vouchers: N. D. Crandall and W. J. Gibbons. 
KeENNARD, THoMAsS O., D.V.M. 
29 W. 18th St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Knox, Georce A., D.V.M. 
Abbeville, S. Car. 
Vouchers: W. J. Gibbons and B. F. Hoerlein. 
Martin, D., D.V.M. 
Mayo, Fila. 
MAYFIELD, D., D.V.M. 
c/o Mrs. W. B. Westbrook, Carnesville, Ga 
Vouchers: W. J. Gibbons and J. G. Harden- 
bergh. 
Meraitr, Ben C., D.V.M 
Lyons, Ga. 
MosHer, WILLIAM F., D.V.M. 
Box 310, Canton, Ga. 
Vouchers: W. J. Gibbons and J. EF. Greene. 
MuckKeEL, FLorence A., D.V.M. 
c/o Dr. Fred M. Shigley, 337 U. S. Post Office 
and Court House, Bismarck, N. Dak 
PAYNE, SHERMAN L., D.V.M. 
2658 Old Shell Rd., Mobile, Ala. 
Horace H., D.V.M. 
Box 145, Picayune, Miss. 
Vouchers: W. J. Gibbons and D. S. Folse. 
Porcu, Loute E., D.V.M. 
809 Vaughn Ave., Opelika, Ala. 
Reepy, Haroip C., D.V.M. 
P. O. Box 112, Laurel, Miss. 
Eucene M., D.V.M. 
713 W. Market St. Johnson City, Tenn 
Ropes, THEopore M., D.V.M. 
Estill, S. Car. 
Rieper, Ropert L., D.V.M. 
424 E. Drury Ave., Kissimmee, Fla 
SHeeny, Rosert W., D.V.M. 
Box 946, Auburn, Ala. 
SMALLEY, Derrect G., D.V.M. 
122 Elm St., Dublin, Ga 
SmytHe, Howarp V., D.V.M. 
829 Common St., Lake Charles, La 
THompson, Russet H., D.V.M 
Corn Belt Laboratories, 215 Winstanley Ave., 
East St. Louis, III. 
Tieton, Gren M., D.V.M 
Gurley, Ala. 
VauGHN, Joun B., 
Calhoun City, Miss 
Wicerns, Acre M., D.V.M. 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala 
Vouchers: W. J. Gibbons and J. E. Greene. 
WituiAMs, Witttam P., 
661 University Dr., S. W., Apt. 3, Atlanta, Ga. 
Youne, Grorce M., D.V.M. 
McComb Animal Hospital., McComb, Miss. 


Colorado A. & M. College 


ALBers, Haroip F., D.V.M. 

R. R. 1, Mitchellville, Iowa. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and F. Cross. 
Bouter, Keirx L., D.V.M. 

Cozad, Neb. 


Vouchers: H. W. Johnson and J. Farquharson. 
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BURNSTELN, THEoporE, D.V.M. 

1366 Utica St., Denver, Colo. 

Vouchers: F. Cross and H. W. Johnson. 
CHEEZIG, Ray G., D.V.M. 

225 Upton Ave. S., Minneapolis 5, 

Vouchers: F. Cross and A. W. Deem. 
CLARK, Rorert E., D.V.M. 

Watts Drive, c/o Lenore 

Calif. 

Vouchers: F. Cross and H. W. Johnson. 
Davis, Gorpon E., D.V.M. 

689 S. Clarkson, Denver 9, Colo. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and H. W 
Dickson, WittiAm M., D.V.M. 

Dept. ot Physiology, Coll. of Vet Med., 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Wasi: 

Vouchers: F. Cross and J. Farquharson 
Easter, Wooprow W., D.V.M. 

818 Lancaster Way, Redwood City, Calif. 
Cross and J. Farquharson. 


Minn. 


Clark, Bakersfield, 


Johnson. 


Vouchers: 
Epwarps, James W., D.V.M. 

tox 34, Sidney Neb 

Vouchers: D. D. Delahanty and L. C. Moss 
Gibson, Eimer H., D.V.M. 

Cache Veterinary Hospital, South Main St., 

Logan, Utah. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and Rue Jensen 
GriNek, LYNN A., D.V.M. 

Rt. 4, Box 343, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and L, C. Moss. 
Haas, WaLrTeR R., D.V.M. 

Eaton, Colo. 

Vouchers : 
Hacan, THomas F., D.V.M. 

kt. 6, SOX 873, c/o W. 

Calit. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and L. C. 
Hammonp, B., D.V.M. 

39) Southwest 4th St., Ontario, Ore. 
Farquharson and L. C. Moss. 


Farquharson and F. Cross. 
Schroepfer, Visalia, 


Moss 


Vouchers: 
Hawk, Watton, D.V.M. 

San Cristobal, N. Mex. 

Vouchers: F. Cross and L. C. Moss. 
Hitt, Vicror V., D.V.M. 

608 S. College Ave., Fort Collins, Colo. 

Vouchers: |. Farquharson and L. C. Moss. 
HinpMAN, Witttam M., D.V.M. 

3603 N. 4th St.. Albuquerque, N. M. 

Vouchers: RK. W. Davis and L. C. Moss. 
Hunt, Frank W., D.V.M. 

Box 357, Elk City, Okla. 

Vouchers: H. W. Johnson and F. Cross. 
HurcHinson, F., D.V.M 

Rt. 1, Salida, Colo 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and L. C. Moss. 
KAINER, Roperr A., 

Dept of Vet. Med. U. of 

Idaho 

Vouchers: L. C. Moss and J. Farquharson, 
Lewis, Joun DVM 

572 S. Amalfi Dr., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Farquharson and H. W. Johnson. 


Idaho, Moscow, 


Vouchers: J 
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OLseN, Peter E., D.V.M. 

180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Vouchers: L. C. Moss and F. Cross. 
Righetti, Avron T., D V.M. 

124 S. Vine St., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and H. W. Johnson. 
HERMAN R., D.V.M. 

Rt. 2, Box 189 C, San Diego 10, Calif. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and H. W. Johnson. 
RoTHENBERG, NORMAN A., D.V.M. 

Box 208, Adelanto, Calif. 

Vouchers: F. Cross and A. Ww. Deem. 
Kupin, Roserr, D.V.M. 

270 Eagle St., North Adams, Mass. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and F. Cross 
ScHAFFER, ALBERT, 

Ellenville Vet. Hosp. Laurenkill Rt. 29, 

Ellenville, N. Y 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and L. C. Moss. 
SrToprMEISTER, Epwarp H., D.V.M. 

325 Locust, Ft. Collins, Colo. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and H. W. Johnson. 
THOMAS, E., 

3731 Walnut St., Long Beach 7, Calif. 

Vouchers: F. Cross and H. W. Johnson. 
Waker, Ropney C., 

2910 E. Highway 24, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Vouchers: R. H. Jourdan and O. R. Adams. 
WeickuM, Victor, D.V.M. 

935 Washington, Loveland, Colo. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and H. W. Johnson. 
Wuattey, Witttam J., D.V.M. 

Kimball Creek Ranch, DeBeque, Colo. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and J. R. Naylor. 
Wiceins, Grant E., D.V.M. 

322 Grant St., Longmont, Colo. 

Vouchers: D. D. Delahanty and L. C. Moss. 
Witcoxon, Francis D., D.V.M. 

Animal Clinic, Rt. 2, Lincoln, Neb. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and L. C. Moss. 
Wixom, Davin H., D.V_M. 

tox 126, Cambria, Calif. 

Vouchers: J. Farquharson and H. W. Johnson. 


lowa State College 


Bensrook, STANLEY C., 
2318 Baker St., Ames, lowa 
Vouchers: E. A. Benbrook 

Cooper, Carros M., D.V.M. 
16 N. 4th St., Platteville, Wis. 

Vouchers: G. R. Fowler and M. A. Emmerson. 

KeMPEMA, JOHN A., D.V.M. 

Worthington, Minn. 
Vouchers: G. R. Fowler and M. A. Emmerson. 

McDonatp, Quentin F., D.V.M. 
Lorimor, Towa. 

Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and G 

Morey, Leranp C., DVM. 

1102 Snowden V1, Laurel, Md. 

Vouchers: I. D. Wilson and D. R. Coburn. 
PEAK, FrANK A., D.V.M. 

St. Charles, lowa 

Vouchers: F. K. Ramsey and I. A. Merchant. 


and M. W. Sloss. 


R. Fowler. 
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Preston, Witutam 

Crystal Lake, lowa. 

Vouchers: C. H. Covault and G. R 
E., 

2823 S. Harlem Ave., Berwyn, Il. 

Vouchers: G. R. Fowler and M. A. Emmerson 
Tuone, James D.V.M. 

Blair, Neb 

Vouchers: I. A. Merchant and H. D. Bergman. 
Tinie, Joun 

208 Cedar St., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Vouchers: 1. A. Merchant and E 
Wiersic, Donato O., D.V.M. 

Prairie du Sac, Wis. 

Vouchers: M. A. Emmerson and G. R. 


Fowler. 


A. Hewitt. 


Fowler. 


Michigan State College 


All of the following applicants, with the exception 
oj those otherwise noted, were vouchered by B J. 
Killham and G. WW’. Reed 
ALEXANDER, ALoNzo D., D.V_M. 

1359 High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 

Vouc’ ers: H. H. Ruhland and B. J. 
\nperson, Joun L., 

257 Sixth Ave. S., South St. Paul, Minn. 

Vouchers: L. B.S oll and E. K. Sales 
Bact, DVM, 

Marne, Mich 
Iverson C., DVM 

6007 Hartford, Apt. 101, Detroit, Mich. 

Vouchers: E. K. Sales and C. S. Bryan. 
Carney, THomas D.V.M. 

Eyota, Minn 

Vouchers: J. N 
CRANDELL, HARRY 

Cass City, Mich 
CRANDELL, A., D.V.M. 

513 Woodworth Ave., Alma, Mich. 
Dowpye, Epwarp H., D.V.M 

218 Albert Ave. East Lansing, Mich. 
Dumas, Raymonp L., 

306 Knoxville Ave., Peoria, I. 

Vouchers: C. S. Bryan znd E. K. Sales. 
E_sesser, Ateert A., D.V.M. 

146 S. Broad St., Hillsdale, Mich. 

Vouchers: B. J. Killham and R. F. Langham. 
Evererr. Marcarer A. 

Rt. 1, Box 124, DeWitt, Mich. 
Fay, Lawrence D., D.V.M 

Rogers City, Mich 
Ferstt, Henry T., D.V.M. 

917 D, Walnut Lane, Fact Li nsing, Mich. 
Hacensucn, Warren M., 

Blissheld, Mich 
Herter, Ann, D.V.M 

79 Smith Rd., Milton, Mass. 
Hisesarp, Max E., D.V.M 

172 Waterman Ave., Coldwater, Mich, 

Vouchers: R. G. Schirmer and E. K. Sales 
Huten, A., 

Fulton, Mo 

Vouchers: F. Thorp, Jr., and B. J. Killham. 
Jounsron, Ricuarp L., 


Killham. 


Lietz and R. A. Runnells. 
T., Je. D.V.M. 
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834 E. Main St., Owosso, Mich. 

Vouchers: G. W. Reed and H 
Jounsvon, Raymonp F., 

124 University Dr., East Lansing, Mich. 
Jorpan, Joun A., 

Lexington, N. Car. 
KitzMAN, Louis M., D.V.M. 

13347 Sherman Way, North Hollywood, Calif. 
Krause, Orvitce C., D.V.M. 

2211 S. Fulton St., Armada, Mich. 
LaDu, Roserr W., 

404 Evergreen, Fast Lansing, Mich. 
LickrELpT, Westey, E., D.V.M. 

114 Charles St., East Lansing, Mich. 

Vouchers: L. B. Sholl and B. J. Killham. 
McDona.p, Lestiz E., Jr. 

362 N. Main, West DePere, Wis. 

Vouchers: E. K. Sales and B. J. Killham. 
Mayepa, Bryan, 

Rt. 1, Box 157, Loomis, Calif 
Mictiaccto, Nicwotas L., D.V.M. 

955 West Ave., Ocean City, N. J. 
Minton, Lioyp G., 

714 S. Main St., Waupaca, Wis. 
Papwee, S. Howarp, D.V.M. 

8&3 Farley Ave., Newark 8, N. J 

Vouchers: E. K. Sales and W. O. Brinker. 
RASMUSSEN, KENNETH, D.V.M. 

Sisseton, S. Dak 
Josern, 

443 W. State St., Cheboygan, Mich. 
Scorr, Ronatp M., D.V_M. 

5525 Mead Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 
Rorerr R., D.V.M. 

Box 747, Portland, Mich. 
Sortan, Perer, 

14883 Collingham, Detroit, Mich. 

Vouchers: L. B. Sholl and E. K. Sales. 
STERNER, GLENN F., D.V_M. 

Rt. 2, lonia, Mich 
Turner, Rorert 

Rt. 1, Lapel, Ind 
Watters, Barsara 

5432 W. Potomac, Chicago 51, Il. 
Wueerrr, RicHarp A., D.V.M 

5515 Tujunga Ave., North Hollyood, Calif, 


D. Webster. 


New York State Veterinary College* 


\nperson, Howarp F., D.V.M. 
15 Orlando Ave., Kissimmee, Fla. 


Vouchers: A. M. Mills and H. C. 
SAKER, Lyte A., D.V.M. 

Knoxville, Pa. 

Vouchers: E. P. Leonard and A. M 
Bircu arp, Ray F., D.V.M 

New York State Vet. Coll, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and J. N. Frost. 
Beanery, Arruur 

3908 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and E. P. Leonard. 
Buckiey, Donatp 

22-35 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 
Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and F. H. Fox. 


Stephenson 


Mills. 
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CHRISTENSEN, Grorce C., D.V.M. 

232 Linden Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. L. Gilman and H. C. Stephenson. 
Counen, Bennett J., D.V.M. 

214 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: A. M. Mills and M. E. Miller. 
Coscrove, ALsert S., D.V.M. 

90 Beekman St., Pittsburg, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and F. H. Fox. 
DaNieLs, H., D.V.M. 

Millbrook Rd., Middletown, Conn. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and J. N. Frost. 
Davis, F. LANepon, Jr., D.V.M. 

Sunk Mine Farm, Cold Spring, N. Y. 

Vouchers: W. A. Hagan and H. C. Stephenson. 
Dickinson, Bruce R., D.V.M. 

Ridge Rd., Ontario, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and J. M. Murphy. 
Dinciey, Dana C., D.V_M. 

25 Maple Ave., Farmington, Maine 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and E. P. Leonard. 
FAGAN, Mortimer M., D.V.M. 

1931 E. 3rd St., Brooklyn 23, N. Y. 

Vouchers: P. P. Levine and H. C. Stephenson. 
FREDERICK, H., D.V.M. 

1603 Olivewood Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and A. M. Mills. 
Guick, D.V.M. 

Mountaindale, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and M. E. Miller. 
CoLpMAN, Rosert A., D.V.M. 

153-15 125 Ave., Jamaica 4, L. I., N. Y. 

Vouchers: F. H. Fox and J. N. Frost. 
GREENE, WILLIAM A., D.V_M. 

Rt. 4, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: J. N. Frost and M. G. Fincher. 
Hinton, Jane, D.V.M. 

Dedham St., Canton, Mass. 

Vouchers: J. H. Mark and R. C. Snyder. 
Hs1a, Tinc-You, D.V.M. 

Central Bureau of Animal Industry, Nanking, 

China. 

Vouchers: S. J. Roberts and F. H. Fox. 
JENSEN, Wayne L, D.V.M. 

105 DeWitt PL, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: P. P. Levine and P. Olafson. 
Keaton, WILLIAM H., D.V_M. 

809 E. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: F. H. Fox and H. C. Stephenson. 
Lunwna, RicHarp C., D.V.M. 

Somerset Vet. Infirmary, Somerville, N. J. 


Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and M. E. Miller. 


McCormick, E., D.V.M. 
2217 Kensington Ave., Snyder 21, N. Y. 
Vouchers : 

McENEeERNEY, J., D.V.M. 

306 University Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Vouchers: P. P. Levine and A. M. Mills. 

Miter, Avsert W., D.V.M. 
Butler Rd., Sauquoit, N. Y. 
Vouchers: S. D. Johnson and 

Oscoop, Muriet, D.V.M. 
Cumberland Center, Maine. 
Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and E 
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E. P. Leonard and H. C. Stephenson. 


K. McEntee. 


P. Leonard. 


Jour. A.V.M.A, 


QuimbBy, Hersert H., D.V.M. 

23 Webster St., Malone, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and F. H. Fox. 
Reppick, Harry E., D.V.M. 

Rt. 1, Box 295, Santa Paula, Calif. 

Vouchers: J. W. Kendrick and M. E. 
REINHARD, Kart R., D.V.M. 

514 E. Veterans P1., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: E. P. Leonard and H. C. Stephenson. 
Scumirr, Wittiam F., D.V.M. 

8621 54th Ave., Elmhurst, L. 1, N. Y. 

Vouchers: E. P. Leonard and H. C. Stephenson 
SHapiro, Moe, D.V.M. 

907 E. 156th St., Bronx, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and P. P. Levine 
SMirH, MARIANNE F., D.V.M. 

320 W. 86th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

Vouchers: A. M. Mills and H. C. Stephenson 
TAYLOR, E., D.V.M. 

Morrisville, N. Y. 

Vouchers: J. N. Frost and E. I’. Leonard. 
VARGOSHE, RicHaArp E., D.V.M 

127 Dryden Rd., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: M. G. Fincher and H. C. Stephenson 
WaAkpb, M., D.V.M. 

223 Thurston Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: E. P. Leonard and J 
Wesster, E., D.V.M. 

c/o Dr. R. L. Brown, Pine Plains, N. Y. 

Vouchers: F. H. Fox and H. C. Stephenson. 
Wueaton, James R., D.V.M. 

210 W. Filbert St., East Rochester, N. Y. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and J. N. Frost. 
Wuite, RaymMonp H., D.V.M. 

Cedar City, Utah. 

Vouchers: H. C. Stephenson and J. N. Frost. 
Wienut, James B., D.V.M 

112 Puueo St., Hilo, Hawaii. 

Vouchers: L. N. Case and H. C. Stephenson. 
Jane L., D.V.M. 

13-09 Plaza Rd., Fair Lawn, N. J. 

Vouchers: J. N. Frost and E. P. Leonard. 
Yascur, Istpor, D.V.M. 

240 Linden Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vouchers: E. P. Leonard and H. C. Stephenson. 


Miller. 


N. Frost. 


Ontario Veterinary College 
ABELSETH, Metvin K., D.V.M. 

Glidden, Sask. 

Vouchers: T. L. Jones and W. R. Legrow. 
Buck.ey, Lioyp F., D.V.M. 

133 Hartzell Rd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


Vouchers: A. F. Bain and T. L. Jones. 
Cuuie, Harotp L., D.V.M. 

Path. Div., N. S. Agri. Coll., Truro, N. S. 

Vouchers: E. E. Hancock and T. L. Jones. 
CLARK, Frep M., D.V.M. 

316 Ave. E. North, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Vouchers: G. S. Fulton and T. L. Jones. 
FLowers, FRANKLIN H., D.V.M. 

11 Cliff St., Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Vouchers: A. F. Bain and T. L. Jones 
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Harrison, G., D.V.M. 

Box 56, Crossfield, Alta. 

Vouchers: H. T. Anderson and T. L. Jones. 
House, Davin, D.V.M. 

MacDonald College, P. O., Ste. Anne de 

Bellevue, Que. 

Vouchers: W. E. Swales and T. L. Jones. 
Ketty, Joun J., D.V.M. 

Brussels, Ont. 

Vouchers: T. L. Jones and A. F. Bain. 
LANcASTER, Rosert L., D.V.M. 

506 14th Ave., N. E., Calgary, Alta. 

Vouchers: T. L. Jones and J. G. Anderson. 
Moore, Wititam G., D.V_M. 

c/o Dr. L. R. Haubrich, Claremont, N. H. 

Vouchers: L. Durant and T. L. Jones. 
Stinson, Rosert G., D.V.M 

Milford Station, N. S. 

Vouchers: E. E. Hancock and T. L. Jones. 
TuHompson, Joun P., D.V.M. 

Matheson, Ont. 

Vouchers: A. F. Bain and T. L. Jones. 
GLENN K., D.V._M. 

Aberdeen, Sask. 

Vouchers: F. J. Morgan and T. L. Jones. 
York, ALEXANDER M., D.V.M. 

31 Woodbine St., Chilliwack, B. C. 

Vouchers: T. L. Jones and A. F. Bain. 


University of Pennsylvania* 
Bercstrom, Norma V.M.D. 
Rt. 1, Quakertown, Pa. 
Vouchers: M. W. Allam and D. G. Lee. 
Brxier, B., V.M.D. 
144 FE. Main St., Ephrata, Pa. 
Vouchers: E. T. Booth and D. G. Lee. 
Butt, Ettnor, V.M.D 
Yellowspring Rd., Paoli, Pa. 


Vouchers: D. G. Lee and A. V. Bartenslager. 


CoLEMAN, Mitton, V.M.D. 
2608 N. 33rd St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Vouchers: E. T. Booth and D. G. Lee. 
Durex, Cuartes G., V.M.D. 
1221 W. Cambria St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
Vouchers: A. Downs, Jr., and D. G. Lee. 
FELDMAN, Kennetu J., V.M.D. 
252 S. 54th St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Vouchers: D. G. Lee and R. F. Way. 
Finney, GARLAND E., Jr, V.M.D. 
Onancock, Va. 


Vouchers: E. A. Churchill and J. T. McGrath. 


Fortune, EvizAnern A., V.M.D. 

46 Lincoln St., Waltham, Mass. 

Vouchers: D. K. Detweiler and D. G. Lee. 
Gi_MAN, R., V.M.D. 


University of Pennsylvania, School of Vei 


Med., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and F. E. Lentz. 
Graves, Vernte M., Ir, V.M.D. 

Box 484, Culpeper, Va. 

Vouchers: E. T. Booth and D. G. Lee. 
KAHAN, Ira H., V.M.D. 

4618 Chester Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vouchers: J. D. Beck and L. Krawitz. 


Tue News 


MetiMAN, Sipney L., V.M.D. 

322 S. Iseminger St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vouchers: F. E. Lentz and E. L. Stubbs. 
Rosert L., V.M.D. 

835 E. Price St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. 

Vouchers: T. D. Mott and D. G. Lee. 
MorGan, MarsuHatt B., V.M.D. 

1606 Moore St., Huntingdon, Pa. 

Vouchers: J. D. Beck and E. T. Booth. 
Morrison, Arruur F., V.M.D. 

425 S. Richard St., Bedford, Pa. 

Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and R. J. Maloney. 
Mutier, Georcre R., V.M.D. 

506 W. Coulter St., Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Vouchers: R. J. Maloney and D. G. Lee. 
Orro, Epwarp F., 

119 Brookside Ave., Irvington, N. J. 


Vouchers: R. J. Maloney and T. D. Mott. 


Packer, Water S., V.M.D. 

3431 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and R. F. Way. 
Pacmer, Georce M., V.M.D. 

727 Warren St., Havre de Grace, Md. 

Vouchers: F. E. Lentz and D. G. Lee. 
Patrerson, Witttam C., Jr, V.M.D. 

Royalton, Pa. 

Vouchers: F. E. Lertz and T. D. Mott. 
PercivaL, RicHarp C., V.M.D. 

21 Buckwheat Rd., Franklin, N. J. 

Vouchers: R. L. Berger and M. W. Allam. 
RicuHArps, ArrHur, Jr, V.M.D 

15 N. Scott Ave., Glenolden, Da. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and E. T. Booth. 
Rorperc, Arvin, V.M.D. 

331 Keer Ave., Newark 8 N. I. 

Vouchers: S. I. Boyer, Jr, and R. C. Snyder. 
Swart, James H., V.M.D. 

P. O. Box 289, Waynesburg, Pa. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and E. J. Witte. 
Wattz, Harvey C., V.M.D. 

R. D. 2, West Chester, Pa. 

Vouchers: E. T. Booth and D. G. Lee. 
Waricurt, Cirrrorp F., V.M.D. 

Box 16, Butztown, Pa. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and FE. T. Booth. 


Quebec Veterinary College 

Dumas, Paut-Emite, D.M.V. 
Saint Leonard d’ Aston, Co. Nicolet, Que. 
Vouchers: J. Dufresne and J. W. Nadeau. 


Texas A. & M. College 
Bryson, THeopore F., D.V.M. 

1618 Templeman St., Shreveport, La. 

Vouchers: H. T. Barron and F. P. Jaggi, Jr. 
Hart, Gartanp J., D.V.M. 

406 N. Parkway, Fl Dorado, Ark. 

Vouchers: A. A. Lenert and H. E. Redmond. 
McCrory, Harvey F., D.V.M. 

Rt. 2, Kosciusko, Miss. 

Vouchers: H. E. Redmond and A. A. Lenert. 
Owen, Rosert G., D.V.M. 

Box 4717, College Station, Texas. 

Vouchers: H. E. Redmond and W. W. 

Armistead. 
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Owen, THomas B., Jr, D.V.M. 

Sinton, Texas. 

Vouchers: M. E. Genrich and H. T. 
Rees, .\Lvin R., Jk, 

110 Stanford, San Antonio, Texas. 

Vouchers: H. E. Redmond and W. V. Lumb. 
‘THOMASSON, GrorGe R., D.V.M. 

3166 Los Felis Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif 

Vouchers: H. T. Barron and W. W. Armistead. 
Witkins, Joun E., Jr, 

4527 Stonewall St., Greenville, Texas. 

Vouchers: V. B. Robinson and J. E 


Barron 


Wilkins. 


State College of Washington 


West, L., D.V.M. 
1304 3rd St., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Vouchers: L. R. Montgomery and L. F 
Ernest, D.V.M. 
2839 Broderick St., San Francisco 23, Calif 
Vouchers: M. A. Northrup and H. F. Carroll 


Eakin. 


Second Listing 
Ohio State University 


ACKERMAN, L., D.V.M., 1600 W 
Columbus, Ohio 
ALEXANDER, VERNON G., 
Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
ALLEN, JoHN R, Jk, D.V.M., 28 S. Mulberry 
St., Chillicothe, Ohio 
Arroyo, Gerarpo, D.V.M., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Asucrart, Derwin W., 
Ave., Boston, Mass 
RicHarp G., 
Ave., Boston, Mass 
Backry, Evson Salem, Hl 
Barnetr, Roeerr W., D.V.M., 146 Monroe St., 
Warren, Ohio 
Max E., D.V.M., Richland Center, Wis 
Beavers, Homer V., D.V.M., 960 Rose PL, Colum- 
bus 9, Ohio 
Bracc, TAyYtor A., 


Fifth Ave., 


D.V.M., 319 Sycamore 
W, Lane Ave., 
180) Longwood 


Longwood 


D.V.M., 180 


Jk, D.V.M., 2676 Knox Rd., 


Apt. B, Columbus 10, Ohio 

BreHM, F., D.V.M., 7645 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo 

BUHLER, Warren 1 Park Ave. 


Lafayette, Ind 
CHAMBEALAIN, M., 
Concord, N. H 
Crawrorp, Harry c/o Dr 
Cole, 820 W. 4th St.. Seymour, Ind 
\.. D.V.M., 6742 Normal Blvd., 


D.V.M., 286 Pleasant 
Eugene 


Cart 
Chicago, Hl 
Dennis, Laurerta M., D.V.M., 

Ohio 
Dirt, Ricitarp Glaseow 
nic, Glasgow, Ky 
Donovan, 5500) Cleveland 
Ave, N. W., D. 2) North Canton, Ohio 
FREEMAN, THomMAs D., D.V.M., Mayfield, Ky 
Roverr R., D.V.M., 938 Esplanade Ave., 
New Orleans, La. 


tox 101, Tewett, 


\nimal Cli 
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Gover, Wittiam F., D.V.M., Milan, Ind. 

Gossetr, FRANKLIN ©., D.V.M., Trailer No. 134, 
Fair Grounds, Columbus, Ohio 

Grecory, Richarp Jr, 
Anchorage, Ky. 

GriLtior, Linus |., D.V.M., c/o Dr. D. 
Lancaster, Ohio 

Haas, KENNETH 
Wilmette, Ill 

Houpen, Preston LL... D.V.M., Lewisburg, W. Va. 

D.V.M., 1051 Gray Ct., 
N. E.., Massillon, Ohio 

Lewis D.V.M., 11814 St 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Jounson, Rameau S., D.V.M., Lemen Veterinary 
Clinic, Warrensburg, Il 

KELLER, STANLEY R., D.V.M., 5500 Glenway Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Keyser, Dare D., DVM. Charles Town, Jeffer- 
son County, W. Va 

KINTNER, Loren 1), Dept. of Vet. Path. 
UL. of Mo., Columbia, Mo 

McCioup, Gorpon M.. 6215 Wilson Mills 
Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio 

McCiuNncG, Rorerr W., 
Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Mann, James F., D.V.M., Lewisburg, W. Va 
Mitter, Roserr E., D.V.M., N. W. Sth and Sts., 
Riehmond, Ind 
Moork, Wayne M., 

Ohio 
Myers, Gitterr H., Je, Milton Tet., Wis 
Orr, Witttam G., D.V.M., 1330 Market Ave., S., 
Canton 4, Ohio 
Reep, RicHarp E., 
Worthington, Ohio 
Reeser, D., D.\ M., 103 W Washington 
St., Urbana, Ill 
RENAUX, EDGAR 
burgh 12, Pa 
Rorck, Estuer H., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Satispury, Josern 45 W. Weber Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Sancer, VANce L., 
Columbus 1, 
Grorce M., Rt. 6, 


2 
1. Wade, 


B. DVM. 1114 Lake Ave., 


Clair Ave., 


A, 


D.V.M.R. F. D. 4, 


Cadiz, 


DV.M., 39 


Rosslyun Ave., 
\., DVM. 711 James St., Pitts 
1900) Highland 


\ve., 


D.V.M., 58 W Ave., 


Lane 


Greenville, S. 


Car. 
STERNER, Fern Lineboro, Md 
Srewart, Kenneru D.V.M., Box 288 Lees- 


burg, Ohio 


Tuomas, Victor ©., D.V.M., 796 Neil Co- 
lumbus Ohio. 

TITKEMEYER, CHARLES W., D.V.M., Ro R. 1, 
Rising Sun, Ind. 

WALKER, OLEN L., D.V.M., 60 Webster Acres. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 

Waker, Watpo F., D.V.M, 187 W. Cooke Rd. 


Columbus 2, Ohio 
Warp, Basm 
Springfield, Ohio. 
Warp, Georce B. R. R. 1, Oxford, Ohio 
Grorce I’, D.V.M., 70214 N. 6th St. 
Goshen, Ind. 


D.V.M., 120 W. North St. 
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Yates, VANceE J., D.V.M., R. D. 1, 
Ohio. 
Zweicart, THomas F., Jk, D.V.M., Box 36, Aber- 


deen, Ohio. 


Ontario Veterinary College 


ARMSTRONG, Howarp R., D.V.M., 399 Sherbrook 
St., Winnipeg, Man. 

Batpwix, Wittiam R., D.V.M., R. R. 4, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

CHRISTIE, 

DARLINGTON, 
Ont. 

Horstey, FrevertcK A., D.V.M., 1166 Laird Blvd. 
Apt. 17, Montreal 16, Que. 

Main, Avarp R., D.V.M., Windsor, N. S 

VeRVILLE, Gitpert, c/o Dr. M. P. Fuller, 
Brunswick, Ohio 

Werry, Joun H., D.V.M., 43 Carlisle Ave., Bow- 
manville, Ont 

Younc, Ciirrorp L., D.V.M., Camphbellville, Ont 


Aran P., D.V.M., Burk Falls, Ont. 
Dovetas S.. D.V.M., Woodbridge, 


Texas A. & M. College 
D.V.M., 


Bass, RicHarp C., tox 2387, College 
Station, Texas. 

Batre, Eowarp G., D.V.M., U. of Agri. Exp. 
Sta., Gainesville, Fla 

Beasiey, Josern N.. D.V.M., 
Ark. 
CaLLIHAM, Meivin D.VLM,, 
Amarillo, Texas 
CLIFFORD, Roserr L., 
Bryan, Texas 

Coucer, Stewart 
Texas. 

Cox, Joe E., D.V.M., Box 285, Royse City, Texas. 

Dusursson, Hervert D.V.M., R. F. D. 3, Box 
84, Beaumont, Texas. 

Dun.ap, Royar D.V.M., 1019 S. Pearl, Belton, 
Texas. 

Epwarps, Cuartes W., Jr, D.V.M., 4221 Chester, 
El Paso, Texas 


tox 27, Centerton, 
2608 Ong St. 
Jk, D.V.M., 1704 Beck St., 
D.V.M., 


Box &2, Graford, 


FuLLER, Jack P., D.V.M., 401 4th St. Alice, 
Texas. 
Gises, Leon W., D.V.M., 602 Lawrence 


jrvan, Texas 

Gupton, Joun W., D.V.M., c/o Richmond Animal 
Hosp., Richmond, Texas. 

Harois, Ray ©., D.V.M., Natchitoches, La. 

Howe, RicHarn D., D.V.M., 1007 San Benito, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

Hows.ey, Fiumer B., D.V.M., 
morton, Texas 

HurrMaAn, Manion B., 1730 N. Garrett, 
Dallas 6, Texas 

Jenkins, Dee R., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Box 77, Melvin, 
Texas. 

Karstreter, Hucu H., D.V.M., Box 325, Henriet- 
ta, Texas. 

Ketty, Ceci. D., 
Texas 

Love, CHaAries R., 


tox 1026, Throck- 


DVM. Box 402, Clarksville, 


D.V.M., Frederick, Okla. 
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Smithville, 
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Parrerson, JAMes W., D.V.M., Rt. 5, Henderson, 
Texas. 

Perkins, Lewis, Jr, D.V.M., Box 2736, College 
Station, Texas. 

Prick, Arvin A., D.V.M., Box 726, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

Rippte, Royce D., D.V.M., 2017 Avondale St. 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Rocers, Hersert, D.V.M., 129 State St., Stamps, 
Ark. 

Samete, Josepu M., D.V.M., Box 1367, College 
Station, Texas 

Sears, Atec C., D.V.M., Box 1278, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

Swaim, Joun C,, 
New Orleans, La. 

TicKLe, ANprew J., D.V.M., Concho, Texas. 

Turner, Wiitte J., D.V.M., Sabinal, Texas 

Wapper, D.V.M., 4310 Almeda St. 
Houston, Texas. 

Warne, Henry C., D.V.M., 5311 Mulford, Hous- 
ton 3, Texas. 

Wurirr, Troy C., D.V.M., I’. O. Box 1946, College 
Station, Texas. 
Euvcene A.,, 

Llano, Texas. 
Witson, Roy L., D.V.M., LaGrange, Texas. 
Worrrer, Georce W., D.V.M., 436 Warwick Blvd., 

San Antonio, Texas. 


State College of Washington 


ANverson, Lee M., D.V.M., N. 806 Main St., 
Colfax, Wash. 

Bares, Roperr M., D.V.M., Stanwood, Wash. 

Bevrer, Georce D.V.M., 2640 Live Oak, Hunt- 
ington Pk., Calif. 

Bocarr, Eimer P., D.V.M., 1819 C. St., Pullman, 
Wash. 

3UpURIN, ALEXANDER A., D.V.M., 1227 N. Santa 
Rita, Tucson, Ariz. 

Bustap, Leo K., D.V.M., 1400 Maiden Lane, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

Cuvupacorr, Joun D., D.V.M., 4220 S. Kenwood 
Ave., Los Angeles 37, Calif. 

CUNNINGHAM, NormMan E., D.V.M,, 
280, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Diamonp, Enwarp, D.V.M., 314 26th Ave., Seattle 
22, Wash. 

Drake, Marityn F., 
Selah, Wash. 

JAMes R., 
Tacoma 6, Wash. 

Hansen, Arne G., 
Wash. 

Hetrer, Donatp H., D.V.M., Box 353, Tillamook, 
Ore. 

Hi, Davi A., D.V.M., 
Hosp., Tacoma, Wash. 
Honsincer, Frep S., D.V.M., 3025 Bateman St., 

Serkeley 5, Calif. 
Humpuerey, Georce L., D.V.M., 605 6th St., Peta- 
luma, Calif. 


D.V.M., 1316 S. Broad St., 


D.V.M., General Delivery, 


Rt. 5, Box 


D.V.M., Rt. 1, Box 229, 
D.V.M., 3154 Tahoma PIL, 
Box 66, Stanwood, 


Tacoma Veterinary 
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Kerr, Evprep E., D.V.M., 2015 N. Fourth 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 

KittLeson, Loren., D.V.M., 1513 Rainier 
Everett, Wash. 

Larson, Austin E., D.V.M., 2572 Fillmore Ave., 
Ogden, Utah. 

LARSEN, Louis, D.V.M., 345 Glendale Rd., San 
Mateo, Calif. 

Lawson, Ropert C., D.V.M., 697 Pettis Ave. 
Mountain View, Calif. 

Layton, Rosert S., D.V.M., 309% W. Main, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Morse, Hereerr C., D.V.M., Hillsboro Veterinary 
Hosp., Hillsboro, Ore. 

Mouton, Jack E., D.V.M., 4346 Pasadena PI, 
Seattle, Wash. 

NicHoiits, MAxwett D., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Box 537, 
Renton, Wash. 

Pruyn, Eart M., D.V.M., 11813 E. Broadway, 
Opportunity, Wash. 

Riper, Heten E., D.V.M., Box 1111, College Sta- 
tion, Pullman, Wash 

Rowe, WittraM G., D.V.M., c/o Roseburg Animal 
Hosp., 1111 N. Stephens, Roseburg, Ore. 

SHAFFNER, Don K., D.V.M., Dillon, Mont 

SmitH, Dean H., D.V.M., Rt. 2, Dayton, Wash 

Srapp, CATHERINE J., D.V.M., 1101 Westlake Ave., 
N., Seattle, Wash. 

Stapp, RicHarp W., D.V.M., 1101 Westlake Ave., 
N., Seattle, Wash 

UNperwoop, E., D.V.M., 1111 Sir Francis 
Drake Blvd., Kentfield, Calif. 

Wasson, Donactp Q., D.V.M., Hilton, Calif. 

Watkins, Ray B., D.V.M., 2360 Fairgrounds Rd., 
Salem, Ore. 

Warts, Frank M., D.V.M., Box 405, Kelso, 
Wash. 

WAYLAND, FRANK W., D.V.M., 2450 Almaden 
Rd., San Jose, Calif. 

WEINER, CHARLES, D.V.M., c/o Dr. Seth Lau, 
Box 241 V, Alta Hill, Grass Valley, Calif. 

WetcH, W. J., D.V.M., Box 513, Haines, Ore. 

Wonc, Donatp H., D.V.M., 1004-A Maunaihi PL, 
Honolulu 25, T.H. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Public Health Service Examination for Vet- 
erinarians.—The U.S. Public Health Service 
announces a competitive examination, for ap- 
pointment of veterinarians in the Regular Corps 
of the U. S. Public Health Service, on Oct. 3-5, 
1949. Applications must be received no later 
than September 5, 1949. 

The Regular Corps is a commissioned officer 
corps composed of members of various medical 
and scientific professions. Appointments will 
be made in grades of assistant veterinarian 
(1st lieutenant), and senior assistant veterinari- 
an (captain). Appointments are permanent and 
provide opportunities to qualified veterinarians 
for a lifetime career in research and public 


Jour. A V.M.A. 


health. Successful candidates of this examina- 
tion will be assigned to research, field investi- 
gation, and food sanitation. 

Requirements are: citizenship; at least 21 
years of age: graduation from a professional 
school of recognized standing; at least seven 
years of training and experience subsequent to 
high school for assistant veterinarian, and ten 
years for senior assistant veterinarian. Ap- 
plicants who meet these requirements will re- 
ceive an oral interview, physical examination, 
and written professional tests covering ana- 
tomy, physiology, biochemistry, bacteriology, 
pathology, parasitology, infectious diseases and 
epidemiology, medicine and surgery, thera- 
peutics, materia medica, and public health. 

Examinations will be held at a number of 
places in the United States. 

Entrance pay for an assistant veterinarian with 
dependents is $3,811; for senior assistant vet- 
erinarian, $4,489. Promotions are at regular 
intervals and retirement pay begans after thirty 
years of service, or at the age of 64. Additional 
benefits include thirty days annual leave, sick 
leave, full medical care, and many of the usual 
privileges extended to members of the military 
forces. 

For application forms and additional informa- 
tion write The Surgeon General, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C., 
Attention: Division of Commissioned Officers. 

s/J. Hpwarp Bearp, Senior Surgeon Chiv;, 
Recruitment and Commissions Branch. 
e 

Civil Service Openings for Veterinarians. 
The United States Civil Service Commission calls 
attention to positions in Grade P-2 at entrance 
salary of $3,727 a year, as described in Announce- 
ment No. 143 issued Dec. 15, 1948, and applications 
for which will be accepted until further notice. 
Most of the vacancies are in the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, USDA, and are located in Washington, 
D.C., and throughout the United States, principally 
in the Midwest. Duties include meat inspection, 
milk sanitation surveys for state and local health 
departments, disease control work and related ac- 
tivities. Periodic pay increases of $125.40 per year 
up to $4,479.65 are provided by law on completion 
of each 12 months of service for employees with 
satisfactory records. 

Application forms may be obtained from any 
regional headquarters of the U.S. Civil Service, 
from the U.S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., or from any first- or second-class 
post office. 


COMMENCEMENT 


Iowa State College.—The following candi- 
dates were presented for the D.V.M. degree at the 
annual commencement exercises of the Towa State 
College Division of Veterinary Medicine on June 
10, 1949, 
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Allen, Philip R. Dougan, Paul K. King, Stanley Patek, Theodore B. 
Archer, Jean N. Ellis, Stewart C. Lafeber, T. J., Jr. Paulson, Quentin S. 
Armstrong, Francis M. Emerson, Wayne L. Lemonds, Leo Peak, Frank 
Benbrook, Stanley C. Erickson, Joseph W. Lichter, A. W. R. Pinkert, Paul A. 
Betsworth, George R. Flater, Guy, Jr. Lloyd, William E. Pope, Edward P. 
Biller, Raymond Roy Flickinger, Robert G. Lustig, Peter Preston, William R. 
Bredahl, F. W. Garvin, Robert E. McDonald, Quentin F. Ribelin, William E. 
Bromwell, David R. Hunter, Hollis B. Maxwell, Earl E. Riordan, Robert E. 
Buzzetti, Romaine J. Hunter, William R. Morrison, Robert FE. Scamman, Jack R. 
Calhoun, Edward, Jr. Ives, Lee Herbert Neely, John L. Schroeder, William F. 
Coffland, Robert T. Jacobs, Duane P. Nelson, LeRoy E. Scobell, Elgin S. 
Cooper, Carlos M. Kempema, John A. Nelson, Myron A. Siemens, John W. 
Cutler, James H. Kilpatrick, Warren J. Neumann, Arlo J. Skewes, Arthur R. 


Graduating Class, lowa State College, Division of Veterinary Medicine 


«(COLLEGE 
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Top row (left to right)—P. R. Allen, J. N. Archer, Dr. M. A. Emmerson, Dr. H. L. Foust, Dr. C. H. 
Covault, Dr. H. D. Bergman, dean, Dr. |. A. Merchant, Dr. G. R. Fowler, Dr. E. A. Benbrook, F. M. 
Armstrong, S. C. Benbrook. 

Second row—G. R. Betsworth, R. R. Biller, F. R. Bredahi, D. R. Bromwell. 

Third row—R. J. Buzzetti, E. Calhoun, R. T. Coffland, c. M. Cooper, J. H. Cutler, P. K. Dougan, 
S. C. Ellis, W. L. Emerson. 

Fourth row—J. W. Erickson, G. Flater, R. G. Flickinger, R. E. Garvin, H. B. Hunter, W. R. Hunter, 
L. H. Ives, D. P. Jacobs, J. A. Kempema, W. J. Kilpatrick, S. King, T. J. Lafeber, L. Lemonds. 
Fifth row—A. W. R. Lichter, W. E. Lloyd, P. Lustig, O. F. McDonald, E. E. Maxwell, R. E. Morrison, 
J. L. Neely, L. E. Nelson, M. A. Nelson, A. J. Neumann, T. B. Patek, Q. S. Paulson, F. Peak. 
Sixth row—P. A. Pinkert, E. P. Pope, W. R. Preston, W. E. Ribelin, R. E. Riordan, J. R. Scamman, 
W. F. Schroeder, E. S. Scobell, J. W. Siemens, A. R. Skewes, J. A. Sloan, R. A. Snyder, D. F. Stoppel. 
Seventh row—K. M. Tabberson, P. L. Thompson, J. O. Thone, J. E. Tillie, W. B. Waters, O. W. Whit- 
comb, D. O. Wiersig, R. C. Williams, S. 8. Wilson, L. E. Witt. 
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Waters, William B. 
Whitcomb, Oliver W. 
Wiersig, Donald O. 
Tabberson, Kenneth M. Williams, Richard C. 
Thompson, Paul L. Wilson, Sanford B. 
Thone, James O. Witt, I LaV erne E. 
Tillie, John F. 


The honor student in veterinary medicine was 
Sanford B. Wilson. Dr. Wilson, thereby, became 
the winner of the George Judisch Award. 

The winners of the G. G. Graham awards, based 
on the records of the student’s work in clinical 
practice, were: first prize, Dr. Hollis B. Hunter; 
second prize, Dr. William R. Hunter. 

Dr. Homer E. Dale, (D. V. M. from Towa State 
College, 1944) was granted an advanced degree, 
M.S. with a major in veterinary physiology. 


Sloan, James A. 
Snyder, Robert A. 
Stoppel, Donald F. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alabama 
Southern Research Workers.—The third an- 


nual meeting of the Animal Disease Research 
Workers in the Southern States was held in Au- 
burn on April 7-8, 1949. There were 65 registrants 
representing 12 states of the southern region and 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Special 
guests were Dr. G. W. Stableforth, senior veteri- 
nary research officer of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, Weybridge, England, and Dr. 
Hasib Kurtpinor, Angora, Turkey. 

President AH. Groth was in charge of the pro- 
gram which dealt with subjects of special interest 
to the south. 

The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Dr. Herbert Schmitt (M.D.), Mala- 
koff, Texas, president; Dr. E. C. Howell (M.D.), 
Oklahoma, vice-president; Mr. J. C. Grimes, Au- 
burn, Ala., secretary-treasurer; and Drs. E. P. 
Johnson, Blacksburg, Va., and R. S. Sugg, Au- 
burn, Ala., directors 

s/J. C. Grimes, Secretary 
e e 

Bans Dogs in Hotels.—The city of Mont- 
gomery (Dog World, March, 1949) has passed an 
ordinance that prohibits hotel guests from keeping 
dogs in their rooms. The passage of the ordinance 
was urged by the hotels no doubt, in part, to save 
arguments, but when Dog World roared that dogs 
were better than drunks, spoiled brats, and loose 
women, it only hurt the cause. The object of pro- 
viding special quarters for dogs is more to prevent 
hotels from taking on the atmosphere of a kennel 
than to refuse an occasional guest the privilege of 
taking a small, well-behaved dog to his room. 


California 


State Association. The annual convention of 
the California State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
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tion was held at the Chase Hotel, Santa Monica, 
on June 20-22, 1949, with a total registration of 280. 
The scientific program follows. 

Dr. Leo F. Conti, San Diego: 
erinarian in Mexico.” 

Dr. Lauri Luoto, senior assistant veterinarian, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md.- “O 
Fever Studies in Dairy Cattle.” sf 

Dr. E. Jones (M.D.) showed the motion picture, 
“Coarctation of the Aorta.” 

: Dr. Linett M. Walsh (Phm.g.), secretary, Cali- 
fornia State Board of Pharmacy, San Francisco : 
“State Pharmacy — and the Veterinarian.’ 

Dr. Charles M. ere Department of Com- 
municable Diseases, U.C.L.A., Los Angeles: “New 
Developments i in the F ield < 2) ‘\ iral and Rickettsial 
Diseases.” 

Dr. Teter P. Long (M.D.), professor of sur- 

gery, U.CLL Los Angeles: ‘ ‘Intrahepatic Cho- 
langia need for External Bilary Obstrue- 
tion” (with illustrations). 
: Dr. Logan Julian, Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of California, Davis: “Patho- 
logic Sasis for Hormone Therapy of Abnormali- 
ties of the Canine Prostate Gland.” 

Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, assistant chief of staff 
the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 

“Diagonsis as Aided by R: adiography” and 
atrics in Small Animal Practice.” 

Dr. Louis J. Regan (M.D.), medical-legal ad- 
visor, Los Angeles County Medical Association: 
“Medical Legal Problems.” 

Dr. S. R. Roberts, Richmond: “Diseases and 
Anomalies of the Eye of the Dog and Cat.” 

Dr. B. F. Murray, Oakland, was moderator of 
a symposium on “Small Animal Practice.” Other 
members were Drs. Preston Leroy Gsell, Los An- 
geles, “Medullary Repair of Bone Fractures” ; Glen 
Kenaston, San Bernardino “Report on a Compul- 
sory Rabies Program in San Bernardino City and 
County”; Maurice L. Boevers, Lafayette, “Funda- 
mentals of Hospital Construction”: and J. K. 
Perry, Palo Alto, “Parasitic Skin Diseases.” 

Dr. Stewart Madin, Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of California, Berkeley ; “Per- 
sonal Observations on Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
Research in Europe.” 

Dr. W. W. Worcester, poultry pathologist, 
North Hollywood: “Results of Field Trials with 
Live Viris Pneumoencephalitis Vaccine.” 

Dr. W. G. Brock, Dallas, Texas: “Diagnosis of 
Lameness in Thoroughbred and Quarter Horses, 
Firing, Castration, and Proper Method of Pass- 
ing a Stomach Tube” and “A Practitioner's Ex- 
perience in Breeding and Raising Thoroughbred 
Horses and Purebred Cattle.” 

Dr. James R. Douglas (Ph.D.), assistant pro- 
fessor of parasitology, Davis: “Insecticides and 
the Practitioner.” 

Drs. O. W. Schalm and R. W. Ormsbee, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley : “Combined Effects of a Program 
of Management and Penicillin Treatment on the 
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Occurrence of Staphylococcic Mammary  Infec- 
tions.” 

Drs. W. E. Maderious and J. Traum, Depart- 
ment of Veterinary Science, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley: “Present Status of Immunization 
and Diagnosis in Bovine Brucellosis.” 

Dr. Fred B. Pulling, Jr., Atascadero, was mod- 
erator of a panel discussion on “Equine Sterility.” 
Other members of the panel were Drs. Jack Baker, 
Perris; William Dakin, North Hollywood; Ste- 
phen Lange and L. E. McGee, Arcadia. 

Dr. Arthur C. Hollister, Jr. (M.D.), chief, 
Acute Communicable Disease Service ; “Epidemiol- 
ogy of Human Rabies.” 

Dr. Ben H. Dean, public health veterinarian, 
Acute Communicable Disease Service : “Epidemiol- 
ogy of Animal Rabies.” 

Dr. Howard L. Bodily (Ph.D.), assistant chief, 
Division of Laboratories, State Department of 
Public Health; “Laboratory Diagnosis of Rabies.” 

Newly elected officers are Drs. Floyd P. Wilcox, 
Los Angeles, president; Floyd H. White, San 
Rafael, Ist vice-president ; C. E. Wicktor, Los An- 
geles, 2nd vice-president; A. R. Inman, Visalia, 
vice-president; Oscar Kron, San Francisco, 
treasurer; and Paul D. DeLay, executive commit- 
teeman. Mr. Charles S. Travers is permanent sec- 
retary. 

The banquet in the Crystal Room of the Chase 
Hotel was enjoyed by members of the Association 
and of the Women’s Auxiliary. 

s/CHARLES S. Travers, Secretary. 


The University of California —Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Columbia, and California, in that order, are 
listed as the four greatest universities in the United 
States. California is the largest institution of 
learning of all time. It has 43,000 regular, and 
200,000 part-time, students, 3,200 scholars and sci- 
entists as teachers, 1,500 administrative staff mem- 
bers, 9,000 other full-time employees, an annual 
budget of $90 million, and 8 campuses scattered 
from the northern to the southern part of the state. 
Of these, Berkeley has 23,000 and Los Angeles 
14,000 of the regular students. The University 
was founded in 1869, just twenty years after the 
Gold Rush. 

Connecticut 

State Association. —The quarterly meeting of 
the Connecticut Veterinary Medical Association 
was held at the Fairfield Hunt Club, Fairfield, on 
May 4, 1949. 

An amendment to the by-laws was passed, adept- 
ing a new code of ethics, similar to that approved 
by the AVMA. 

Outstanding speakers were Drs. Raymond Fagan, 
U.S. Public Health Service: “Animal Reservoirs 
of Human Diseases”; and Erwin F. Schroeder, 
chief of staff, the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital, Boston, Mass.: “Practical Surgical Tech- 
nique for the Reduction and Fixation of Coxo- 
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femoral Luxation in the Dog” (with illustrations). 
s/E. H. Patcuen, Secretary. 


eee 

Dr. Corwin Honored.—Dr. George E. Cor- 
win, 70, of Hartford, who has served as state 
veterinarian of the Department of Farms and Mar- 
kets for eighteen years, was honored at a dinner 
at the Wampanaug Country Club, West Hartford, 
on June 8, prior to his retirement on July 1. 

Dr. Edwin Laitimen, West Hartford, who has 
known Dr. Corwin for thirty-four years, told of 
his work in connection with tuberculosis eradica- 
tion and brucellosis control. “He was one of the 
very earliest and most persistent advocates of vac- 
cination, starting in the days of the use of bac- 
terins, through the period of attenuated vaccine 
and now the lyophilized product.” He has also 
been active in state-wide meat inspection service 
and dog control laws. 

Dr. N. W. Pieper, Middletown, was toastmaster 
at the banquet; Dr. Richard T. Gilyard, Water- 
bury, presented the gift; and Dr. Charles B. 
Hines, president of the Connecticut Veterinary 
Medical Association, spoke on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Corwin is past president of the Connecticuc 
Veterinary Medical Association and was for eight 
years its secretary. He was vice-president of the 
U.S. Livestock Sanitary Association and resident 
secretary of the AVMA. 

s/Epwin Laitinen, Resident Secretar, 


Florida 
Veterinarian Steals Show from Cowboys at 
Rodeo.—Dr. Larry Riedel (API '49), Kissim- 
mee, was awarded the unofficial championship 
by the volume of his winnings at the national 
Jay Cee convention rodeo in Colorade Springs, 
Colo., recently. Dr. Riedel plans to establish 
practice in Lakeland, Fla. 
s/V. L. Bruns, Secretary. 


eee 

Personal.—The partnership of Drs. H. C. 
Nichols and E. F. Thomas of Ocala, which has 
been in successful general practice for several 
years, terminated on July 1, when Dr. Thomas 
accepted a position on the faculty of the 
Georgia School of Veterinary Medicine. Dr 
Nichols will continue to manage the practice 
with his associates, Drs. W. R. Brawner, H. L. 
Gore, and A. R. Chambers. A new hospital, 
completely equipped for large and small ani- 
mals, was ready for occupancy early in August. 
s/V. L. Bruns, Secretary. 


Georgia 

State Association—The forty-third annual 
meeting of the Georgia Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held on June 12-14, 1949, at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta. There were 106 veteri- 
narians, 45 women, and 10 students of veterinary 
medicine in attendance. After President W. D. 
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Martin, Jr., opened the program, Mrs. A. E. Bott, 
president of the Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA, 
addressed the group. The following scientific pro- 
gram was presented. 

Dr. J. L. Hopping, Jr., Atlanta: “Ethics.” 

Dr. A. K. Kuttler, assistant chief, U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Washington, D.C. ; “Proposed 
Federal Program for Brucellosis.” 

The Honorable Tom Linder, commissioner of 
agriculture, Georgia: “Progress in Georgia.” 

Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., president-elect of the 
AVMA, New York, N.Y.: “Skin Diseases in 
Dogs” and “Ear Diseases of Dogs and Cats.” 

Dr. A. S. Hays, Department of Parasitology, 
University of Georgia, Athens: “Newcastle Dis- 
ease.” 

Dr. R. D. Phillips, Cordele: “Rabies in Georgia.” 

Dr. Edwin James (Ph.D.), Department of 
Agronomy, University of Georgia: “Pastures.” 

Dr. A. H. Quin, Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, 
Kansas City, Mo.: “Swine Diseases and Problems.” 

Col. J. R. Sperry, V.C., U.S. Army, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, Ga.: “Recent Changes in the U.S. Army.” 

Dr. J. F. Knappenberger, research division, Ashe 
Lockhart, Kansas City, Mo.: “Cattle Diseases.” 

Dr. Wilbur Duncan, (Ph.D.), professor of bot- 
any, University of Georgia: “Poisonous Plants in 
Georgia.” 

Dr. A. H. Quin was moderator of a panel dis- 
cussion. 

The Association, at its business meeting, adopted 
the Georgia Veterinarian as its official organ. 
This magazine has been issued bi-monthly since 
the annual meeting in 1948. 

Officers for the coming year are Drs. E. E. 
Chambers, Rossville, president; R. A. Houston, 
Blakely, president-elect; Chas. C. Rife, Atlanta, 
reélected secretary-treasurer. 

s/Cuas. C. Rire, Secretary. 


Hawaii 


Vesicular Disease in Hogs.—The U.S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry, upon request of Hawaiian offi- 
cials, sent Dr. Jacob Traum, professor of veteri- 
nary research, University of California at Berke- 
ley, to Honolulu to perform differential diagnostic 
tests on a vesicular disease found in a shipment of 
hogs held aboard a ship in Honolulu harbor. A 
number of Hawaiian veterinarians observed the 
diagnostic techniques used in differentiating the 
vesicular diseases, as performed by Dr. Traum at 
the Animal Disease Quarantine Laboratory. Dr. 
Traum also discussed the progress of the work on 
foot-and-mouth disease in. Mexico. 

s/P. T. Nomura, Secretary. 


Idaho 


Summer Meeting.—The annual summer meet- 
ing of the Idaho Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held at the Owyhee Hotel in Boise on 
June 20-21, 1949. The following scientific pro- 
gram was presented. 
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Dr. T. R. Myers, U.S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, inspector in charge, Idaho station: “Re- 
port of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Mexico.” 

Dr. J. E. McCoy, Department of Veterinary 
Medicine, Washington State College, Pullman: 
“Lameness in Horses,” “Sterility in Cattle,” 
“Trench Mouth in the Cat and Dog,” and “Di- 
gestive Disturbances of Cattle.” 

Dr. L. C. Moss, head, Small Animal Clinic, 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins: “Frac- 
tures in Small Animals,” “Report of National 
Small Animal Hospital Association,” “Encepha- 
litis Syndrome,” and “Skin Conditions in Small 
Animals.” 

Dr. B. Keith (Ph.D.), Department of Animal 
Husbandry, University of Idaho, Boise: “Miner- 
al Deficiency Symptoms of Cattle and Sheep” 
and “Mineral Deficiencies of Swine.” 

Dr. L. M. Hurt, Los Angeles, Calif., presi- 
dent of the AVMA: “Idaho's Part in the Los 
Angeles Milk Supply” and “Policy and Ac- 
complishments of the AVMA.” 

Dr. J. Gorham, U.S. Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Washington State College, Pullman: 
“Common Diseases of Furbearing Animals.” 

The following officers will be retained for a 
second term: Drs. E. Don Copple, Boise, presi- 
dent; J. V. Ruebel Jerome, vice-president; and 
A. P. Schneider, Boise, secretary-treasurer. 

s/A P. ScHNE.weER, Secretary. 


Illinois 

New Certified Milk Unit.—Certified milk re- 
ceived a lift in Illinois when the Curtiss Candy 
Company set apart one of its farms for the pro- 


—Courtesy of Certified Milk 
Interior view of one of the certified milk barns. 


duction of that class of milk. Farm 711, a part of 
the Company's 7,500-acre farm skirting Chicago 
to the northwest, is the site of the venture. The 
milk is bottled by plants of the Brook Hill Farms, 
long-time champion of certified milk in the Chi- 
cago area. The Curtiss corporation, which made 
its farming debut in 1942, has herds of four dairy 
breeds—Holstein-Friesian, Guernsey, Ayrshire, and 
Brown Swiss (and various breeds of beef cattle 
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and hogs)—half a million chickens, 20,000 ducks, 
1,000 mink, and ponds containing 40,000 trout. It 
employs two full-time veterinarians, a number of 
agricultural college graduates, and 350 workers. 
Its policy is written around “good housekeeping,” 
rigid sanitation, diversified farming, scientific feed- 
ing, and preventive medicine—all but a sideline to 
the production of Baby Ruth (and other) candy 
bars. Readers who keep informed on purebred 
dairy cattle will recall the Curtiss champions of 
the different classes. 

Chicago Association Annual Dinner.._At 6 
p.m. on June 14, 1949, members of the Chicago 
Veterinary Medical Association, their wives, and 
guests journeyed to the Tam O'Shanter Country 
Club at Niles for their annual dinner. A full and 
varied program was planned by the committee 
which included Drs. and mesdames C. B. Krone, 
O. Norling-Christensen, R. J. Cyrog, J. R. Robb, 
R. C. Klussendorf, and A. G. Misener. Gifts, door 
prizes, and favors for the ladies were contributed 
by commercial firms. 

s/R. C. Grover, Secretary. 

Consultation Service Provided by University. 
—The clinical and diagnostic service of the De- 
partment of Veterinary Clinical Medicine of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illi- 
nois, will include treatment of privately owned 
animals, consultation with veterinary practitioners, 
and hospitalization of animals as follows: 

1) Ambulatory clinic calls for the treatment of 
large animals will be answered within a radius of 
20 miles from Urbana by staff members of the De- 
partment of Veterinary Clinical Medicine. A fee 
comparable to that of the local practicing veteri- 
narian will be charged for this service. 

2) Consultation service, including x-ray, will be 
provided on request from practitioners outside the 
ambulatory clinic area (20 mi. from Urbana). A 
fee will be charged for the service. 

3) Animals (both large and small) will be ac- 
cepted for hospitalization and treatment. The 
number of patients accepted for hospitalization will 
be limited by the availability of hospital space. 
Blood and urine studies, x-ray and fluoroscopic 
examinations, and ultra-violet therapy are available 
for hospital patients. 

Practitioners are invited to participate in the 
program. 

s/Rosert GraHam, Dean. 

Veterinary Public Health Committee.—lIli- 
nois appears to be the first to take the lead in 
veterinary codperation with the public health units 
forming in the various counties or groups of coun- 
ties under the federal movement to establish health 
departments all over the United States. A meet- 
ing held in Bloomington formed such a committee 
at the call of Dean Robert Graham of the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Illinois. 
Participating were Drs. N. H. Howlett of the 
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U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry; W. A. Young, 
managing director of The Anti-Cruelty Society, 
Chicago; C. E. Fidler, superintendent of the State 
Division of Livestock Industry; and L. R. Daven- 
port of the State Health Department who serves 
as chairman of the joint committee of medicine, of 
veterinary medicine, and of agriculture. 
eee 

Dr. Woods Joins Veterinary College Staff.— 
Dr. George T. Woods (KSC '46) has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of veterinary extension 
at the University of Illinois College of Veterinary 
Medicine. He was previously engaged in general 
practice at Shelbyville. 


Dr. George T. Woods 


After receiving his veterinary degree, Dr. 
Woods was appointed to the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Livestock Industry, as 
veterinary field inspector, bovine tuberculosis and 
brucellosis eradication. Later, he was appointed 
as veterinarian in charge of the animal house of 
the Northwestern University School of Medicine. 
Dr. Woods is a member of the AVMA, the Illinois 
Veterinary Medical Association, Gamma Sigma 
Delta, and Phi Kappa Phi. 


Indiana 
Veterinary Personnel of State Office.—The 


veterinary personnel of the state veterinarian’s 
office includes Dr. R. W. Elrod, state veterinarian ; 
Glen F. Eichhorn, assistant on tuberculosis-eradica- 
tion program; Frank W. Douglas, assistant on 
brucellosis-eradication program; J. R. Martin and 
S. M. Friedly, field veterinarians; and Mr. Earl 
Taylor, inspector of rendering plants and sale 
barns. 

s/R. W. Exrop, State Veterinarian. 


Kentucky 


Personal.—Dr. John Wallace Finlay, previ- 
ously associated with Dr. Boyd Jeffers in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., has moved to Mexico for a year. He 
was given an assignment by the government to 
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work on foot-and-mouth disease control there. His 
new address is c/o CMAPEFA, Hotel Geneve, 
Mexico City. 

It was erroneously reported in the June JourNnaAt 
that Dr. Finlay was from Lexington, N.Y. 


Maine 
State Association— The April meeting of 
the Maine State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held in Lucerne. Speakers on the 
program were: Dr. C. L. Blakely, of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, Boston, Mass.: 
“Anesthesia”; and Dr. J. F. Witter, animal 
pathologist. University of Maine, Orono: “Re- 
cent Important Developments in Medicine.” 
s/L. B. Denton, Secretary 
eee 
The Eternal Question.—Fifty-four years ago 
—to be exact, May 6 and July 14, 1896—the state 
association met to decide whether nongraduate 
tuberculin tests should be accepted. The Massa- 
chusetts Cattle Commission would not accept cattle 
so tested. In 1949, the state association could not 
prevent the employment of nongraduates for live- 
stock sanitary police work, joining with Alabama, 
Colorado, and North Dakota in that  respect.— 
From the Maine Veterinarian, March 31, 1949. 


Maryland 

State Association.—The Maryland State Vet- 
erinary Medical Association’ met on June 16-17, 
1949, at the Hotel George Washington in Ocean 
City. The program follows. 

Dr. Robert E. Swope, Live Sogk Sanitary Serv- 
ice, University of Maryland, College Park: “Re- 
search on Brucellosis.” 

Dr. Raymond S. Huff, Newton, N.J.: “Some 
Disease-Control Problems in Routine Dairy Prac- 
tice.” 

Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., New York City, president- 
elect of the AVMA: “Ear Diseases of the Dog 
and Cat” and “Obstinate Skin Diseases of the Dog 
and Cat.” 

Dr. Leo J. Poelma, Live Stock Sanitary Service, 
College Park; “Trichomonas.” 

Dr. John C. Fowble, Timonium: “Gelfoam an 
Absorbable Gelatine Sponge” (with illustrations). 

Major W. Wallenstein, V.C., College Park: “Rh 
Factor in Horses.” 

Dr. F. L. Vinson, Baltimore: “Reduction and 
Pinning of Coxofemoral Articulation.” 

The new officers of the Association are Drs. C. 
L. Everson, College Park, president; H. L. Baker, 
Hagerstown, vice-president; J. Walter Hastings, 
Sr., Cambridge, secretary-treasurer; F.S. Whar- 
ton, Centerville, board of directors; John Gadd, 
A. B. Armstrong, and Leo J. Poelma, public rela- 
tions; and John Fowble, ethics. 

s/J. Water HAstines, Sr., Secretary 
eee 

Personal.— Dr. J. R. M. Innes has accepted an 
award of a special research fellowship, by the 
J.S. Public Health Service, Division of Mental 
Science, at the Microbiological Instituta, Na- 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


tional Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. The 
project will include work on the use of ho- 
mologous and heterologous brain emulsions, ex- 
perimental production of demyelination en- 
cephalopathy in lambs and dogs, and pathology 
and pathogenesis of virus diseases of dogs. 


Massachusetts 

State Association——The regular monthly 
meeting of the Massachusets Veterinary As- 
sociation, on May 18, was held in the Paige 
Laboratory, University of Massachusetts, Am- 
herst. The following motion pictures (in 
color) were shown: “Battling Brucellosis,” 
“Vesicular Diseases of Animals,” “Suppressing 
‘oot-and-Mouth Disease,” and “Phenothiazine 
and Its Uses.” Dr. C. Lawrence Blakely, De- 
partment of Surgery, the Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital, Boston, spoke on “The Preven- 
tion and Management of Some Anesthetic 
Emergencies.” Drs. B. S. Killian, Boston, and 
F. M, Austin, Belchertown, discussed this sub- 
ject. 

s/C. LAwreNnce BLAKELY, Secretary. 

Michigan 

Dr. Segal Speaks at Farm Institute. Dr. 
Dorothy Segal (MSC °43), Lapeer, was guest 
speaker at the Harrisville Veteran's Farm Institute 
in Harrisville on June 15, 1949. Dr. Segal spoke on 
“The Problems of Brucellosis in Man and Ani- 
mals,” conducted a lengthy question and answer 
session, and demonstrated the rapid agglutination 
plate test and its application in the field. 

Drs. Davidson and Correll Speak at Veteri- 
nary Colleges.—Dr. J. L. Davidson, Department 
of Veterinary Medicine, and Dr. John T. Correll 
(Ph.D.), Research Department, Upjohn Company, 
Kalamazoo, visited several southern veterinary col- 
leges in May. They spoke before student meetings 
at the University of Georgia, Athens; Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; and Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn. 
Missouri 

Sedalia in Grand Circuit.—Says the Harness 
Horse, “We welcome Sedalia into the Grand Cir- 
cuit this year.” The races will be run in connec- 
tion with the State Fair, August 22-26. The esti- 
mated purses will be $86,500, two of which are for 


$5,000 each. 


Montana 

State Association. —The thirty-ninth annual 
meeting of the Montana Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation was held in Helena on June 22-23, 
1949. The following program was presented: 

Dr. Lee Seghetti, associate pathologist, Veter- 
inary Research Laboratory, Montana Experi- 
ment Station, Bozeman: “The Internal Parasite 
Problem of Montana Livestock.” 

Dr. H. E. Kemper, inspector in charge, Zoé- 
logical Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Albuquerque, N. M.: “The Control of Ectopara- 
sites of Livestock with the Newer Insecticides” 
and “ Filarial Dermatosis of Sheep.” 
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Dr. L. M. Hurt, Los Angeles, Calif., president 
of the AVMA: “The American Veterinary 
Medical Association” and “The Disease Control 
Problems Encountered in County Livestock In- 
spection.” 

Dr. W. L. Jellison, parasitologist, National 
Institutes of Health, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Hamilton: “Resumé of Q Fever Studies in 
Southern California, September, 1946, to Decem- 
ber, 1948.” 

Dr. H. G. Stoenner, senior assistant veteri- 
narian, National Institutes of Health, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Hamilton: “Q Fever in 
Dairy Cattle.” 

Dr. H. F. Wilkins, state veterinarian, and 
G. W. Cronen, inspector in charge, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Helena: “Official 
Disease Control Work.” 

Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, director, Veterinary 
Research Laboratory, Bozeman: “Report of 
the Veterinary Research Laboratory.” 

New officers of the Association are Drs. G. A. 
Morrison, Great Falls, president; H. W. Jacob- 
son, Havre, vice-president; FE. A. Tunnicliff, 
Bozeman, secretary-treasurer. New members of 
the Executive Board are Drs. R. D. Read, Ronan; 
F. L. Metcalf, Missoula; G. C. Halver, Glendive; 
G. A. Morrison; H. W. Jacobson; and FE. A. 
Tunnicliff. J. W. Safford will again represent the 
Association as the House of Representatives’ dele- 
gate, with FE. M. Joneschild as alternate. 


s/E. A. Secretary. 


New York 


State Association.The fifty-eighth annual 
meeting of the New York State Veterinary Medi- 
cal Society was held at the Hotel Statler, New 
York City, on June 22-25, 1949. The scientific pro- 
gram follows. 

Dr. Raymond Fagan, Harvard School of Public 
Health, Boston, Mass.: “Brucellosis in Human Be- 
ings and Animals.” 

Dr. Joseph F. Knappenberger, field representa- 
tive for Ashe Lockart, Kansas City, Mo.: “Diges- 
tive Disorders in Cattle.” 

Dr. Raymond E. Meek (M.D.), ophthalmologist, 
New York City: “Therapeutics of the Eye.” 

Dr. Wilson R. Haubrich, Claremont, N.H.: 
“Sterility in Cattle.” 

Dr. Alexander Zeissig, in charge of rabies con- 
trol, Albany: “The Rabies Situation in New York 
State.” 

Dr. Charles C. Rife, Atlanta, Ga.: “Veterinary 
Economics in Small Animal Practice.” 

Dr. H. K. Fuller, Interlaken: “Veterinary Eco- 
nomics in Large Animal Practice.” 

Dr. C. P. Zepp, Sr., president-elect (now presi- 
dent), AVMA, New York City: “Obstinate Skin 
Diseases” (with illustrations). 

Dr. James Farquharson, director of clinics, Col- 
orado A. & M. College, Fort Collins: “Surgery on 
Small Animals,” “Surgical Repair of Rupture of 


Penis in the Bull,” and “Lameness of the Thor- 
oughbred” (all illustrated). 

Dr. Joseph B. Engle, Summit, N.J.: “Hospital 
Management.” 

Dr. Joseph A. S. Millar, Deal, N.J.: “Surgical 
Management of Mammary Tumors.” 

Dr. Robert Kirk, Kensington, Conn.: “Catar- 
act Operation in the Dog” (with illustrations). 

Dr. H. C. Stephenson, New York State Veteri- 
nary College, Cornell University, Ithaca: “Granu- 
loma of the Tongue” (with illustrations). 

Dr. J. Stuart Crawford, New Hyde Park, Long 
Island: “Pre- and Postnatal care of the Bitch.” 

Dr. Irving E. Altman, Brooklyn: “Diseases of 
Newborn Pups.” 

Dr. Arthur Trayford, Huntington, L.1.: “Geri- 
atrics.” 

Dr. Ceorge H. Hopson, DeLaval Company, New 
York City: “The Practical Aspect of Physical Ex- 
amination of Dairy Cattle.” 

Dr. James M. Delaney, Mt. Holly, N.J.: “The 
Use of Some Therapeutic Agents in Mastitis.” 

Dr. S. E. Southhard, Belmont Park, N.Y., and 
Hialeah Park, Miami, Fla.: “Equine Therapeutics.” 

Dr. Walter J. Gibbons, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn: “The X Disease Complex” (with 
illustrations ). 

Dr. Stephen J. Roberts, New York State Veteri- 
nary College: “Obstetrical Problems.” 

s/J. J. Recan, Secretary 
e 

New York City Association—The regular 
meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of New York City, Inc., was held at the Hotel 
Statler, Wednesday, May 4, 1949. 

Colonel Raymond Randall, V. C., Army Medi- 
cal Department, Research and Graduate School, 
Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C., 
spoke on “Canine Leptospirosis.” The subject 
was brought up to date including diagnosis, 
immunization, and treatment with the newer 
antibiotics. 

Dr. Herman R. Siebold, pathologist, Patho- 
logical Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
USDA, Washington, D. C., spoke on “Canine 
Histoplasmosis.” It became apparent that the 
incidence of this disease may be greater than 
was heretofore supposed. 

Drs. Leonard Ferber, Bayside, N. Y., and 
Sperry Kinton, Lebanen, N. J., were announced 
as new members of the Association. 

s/C. R. Schroever, Secretary. 
eee 

National Dog Week.—Arthur Godfrey, fore- 
most commentator of the radio and video is the 
general chairman of National Dog Week, Septem- 
ber, 18-24. On his advisory committee are Dr. 
Harold Groth, Gabriel Heatter, and Dr. C. P. Zepp, 
Sr., president of the AVMA. 


North Carolina 


State Association.—The forty-eighth annual 
meeting of the North Carolina State Veterinary 
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Medical Association was held at the Bame Hotel, 
Carolina Beach, on June 28-29, 1949. The follow- 
ing program was presented. 

Dr. H. T. Farmer, Richmond, Va.: “Animal Re- 
straint.” 

Dr. J. L. Davidson, Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.: “Control of Hemorrhage with Gelfoam” 
(with illustrations). 

Dr. T. J. Jones, dean, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Georgia, Athens: “Prog- 
ress of the Georgia Veterinary College” and “Cat- 
tle Practice.” 

Dr. L. M. Greene, Raleigh: “The Veterinarian’s 
Place in the Poultry Industry.” 

Dr. J. H. Knapp, Columbus, Ohio: “Skin Dis- 
eases of Small Animals” and “Business Methods 
and Management of Small Animal Hospitals.” 

Dr. M. L. Morris, consultant in animal nutrition, 
New Brunswick, N.].: “Nutritional Therapy in 
Small Animal Practice” (with illustrations) and 
“Small Animal Practice.” 

s/J. H. Brown, Secretary 

Roanoke-Tar Association —The Roanoke-Tar 
Veterinary Association met on June 3, 1949, in 
Goldsboro, with 25 veterinarians and their wives in 
attendance. <A _ lively round-table discussion was 
held on “Veterinary Ethics,” with all members par- 
ticipating. Officers of this association are Drs. 
C. R. Swearingen, Smithfield, president, and J. C 
Allen, Rocky Mount, secretary. 

s/J. H. Brown, Resident Secretary 


North Dakota 

State Association—The forty-fourth annual 
meeting of the North Dakota Veterinary Medical 
\ssociation was held at the Townhall-Gardner Ho- 
tel, Fargo, on June 13-14, 1949. The following 
program was presented. 

Dr. L. E. Harris, Lincoln, Neb.: “Veterinary 
Diagnostic Methods” and “The Veterinarian as an 
Expert Witness.” 

Dr. T. O. Brandenburg, Bismarck: “State Vet- 
erinarian’s Report” and “X Disease in Cattle” 
(with illustrations ). 

Dr. T. V. Miles, Ellendale: “What 
sider Proper Sale Ring Inspection.” 

Dr. Fred M. Shigley, Bismarck: “Disease Con- 
trol and Disease Eradication” and “Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease” (with illustrations). 

Dr. S. H. McNutt, Madison, Wis. : 
of Swine” and “Swine Erysipelas.” 

Dr. J. W. Cunkleman, Fort Dodge, lowa: “Med- 
ication of Swine” and “Abortion in Ewes.” 

Dr. F. M. Bolin, Fargo: “Demonstration of 
Swine Bleeding.” 

Officers elected were Drs. J. A. Foss, Minot, 
president; D. A. Wire, Valley City vice-president ; 
and T. O. Brandenburg, secretary-treaurer 

s/Frepertk Low, Resident Secretary 
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Ohio 
North Central Association.—_The North Cen- 
tral Veterinary Medical Association met in Marion 
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on May 24, 1949. The subject for discussion was 
“Better Public Relations.” Members planned edu- 
cational exhibits for county fairs to be held in 
north central Ohio. 

s/C. R. Coie, Resident Secretary. 
Puerto Rico 

Sociedad Insular.—The Sociedad Insular de 
Medicos Veterinarios held its annual meeting on 
June 4-5, 1949, in the Insular Department of Agri- 
culture and Commerce Building at Santurce, P.R. 

The scientific program was as follows. 

Dr. D. Rivera Anaya, Insular Experiment Sta- 
tion veterinarian, Rio Piedras: “Veterinary Re- 
search at the Insular Experiment Station.” 

Dr. Carlos J. Cardona, Hato Rey: “Private 
Large Animal Practice.” 

Dr. O. A. Lopez-Pacheco, Hato Rey: “Radio- 
graphic Interpretations of Different Techniques of 
Fracture Reduction in Small Animals.” 

Dr. Herbert Gomez, Santurce: “Veterinary 
Practice in the Dominican Republic.” 

Dr. Luis Montanez-Rivera, San Juan: “Autopsy 
of Tuberculous Reactors” (with illustrations). 

The following officers were elected: Drs. César 
Clavell, veterinarian-in-charge, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, San Juan, president; Jaime Bague, San- 
turce, vice-president; Francisco Santiago, San 
Juan, secretary-treasurer. 

The name of the Association was changed to 
Asociacién Médico Veterinaria de Puerto Rico. 

s/O. A. Loprz-Pacueco, Resident 
Territorial Secretary. 
Rhode Island 

State Officers. At the annual meeting of the 
Rhode Island Veterinary Medical Association in 
Providence, Jan. 12, 1949, the following officers 
were elected: Drs. Ralph Povar, East Providence, 
president; Ray M. Batchelder, Kingston, president- 
elect; and J. S. Barber, Pawtucket, reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

s/J. S. Barer, Secretary 
Texas 

Conference for Veterinarians.-The second 
annual conference for veterinarians of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station, was held at the 
College on June 9-10, 1949. The literary pro- 
gram follows. All speakers not otherwise 
identified. are members of the faculty of the 
College. 

Dr. H, T. Barron: “Bovine Obstetrics.” 

Dr. B. S. Pomeroy, Department of Veterin- 
ary Medicine, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul: “Sulfonamides in Poultry Diseases.” 

Dr. J. H. Steele, chief, Veterinary Public 
Health Division, medical director in charge, 
Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga.: 
“The Veterinarian in Public Health.” 

Dr. N. B. Tennille, head, Department of 
Animal Surgery, Oklahoma A, & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla.: “Hospital Management” and 
“Surgical Methods.” 

Mr. Arthur Stewart, lawyer and instructor, 
Pepartment of Business and Accounting, A. 
& M. College of Texas: “Veterinary Law.” 
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Dr, A. V. Young, Shreveport, La.: “Show 
Cattle Surgery.” 

Dr. J. R. Ludwigs, chief veterinarian, Live- 
stock Sanitary Commission of Texas, Fort 
Worth: “The Livestock Sanitary Commission.” 

Dr. A. B. Rich, director of laboratory, State 
Health Department, San Antonio: “Q Fever.” 

Dr. W. V. Lumb: “Fracture Management.” 

Dr, W. A. Boney, Jr.: “Poultry Research.” 

s/I. B. Boucuton, Dean. 
eee 


Dr. Dale Joins Staff of Veterinary School. 
Dr. H. E. Dale (ISC '44) has joined the staff of 
the School of Veterinary Medicine, Texas A. & M. 
College, as assistant professor in the Department 
of Physiology and Pharmacology. 

Dr. Dale served in the army from March, 1945, 
to March, 1946. From March, 1946, to August, 
1947, he was assistant state veterinarian for IIli- 
nois, and was graduate assistant in the Department 
of Physiology at Iowa State College from Sep- 
tember, 1947, to June of this year, when he as- 
sumed his duties at Texas A. & M. College. 


Vermont 
The Busiest Cowboy.—The busiest cowboy 
rides fences, not in the mesquite country, but 
in New England, He is H. W. Norton, Jr., 
of Brattleboro, keeper of the herdbook and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation of America which has a membership 
of over 39,000. Last year’s “Report of Officers 
and Committees” shows a registration of 168,- 
338 head in 41 states and Puerto Rico and the 
transfer of 112,957 certificates, not to mention 
the admission of 1,348 new members. “The 
greatest year in the history of the organiza- 
tion” is the score., Although located at the 
far northeastern edge of the black-and-white 
empire, the cowboys of Brattleboro continue 
to render yeoman service to America’s livestock 
industry. in general, and to the largest cattle asso- 
ciation, in particular, 
s/Lire Member, Retired. 


Wisconsin 

Feed Industry Holds Large Meeting.—The 
National Feed Industry Show, held concurrently 
with the annual meeting of the Central Retail 
Feed Dealers Association at Milwaukee, June 8-9, 
hrought together the largest gathering of feed men 
in all history. Although the Central Association 
is a Wisconsin organization, it has taken on the 
stature of a national body in recent years, particu- 
larly in connection with dairy-cattle feeds. In view 
of the rapid development of the commercial feed 
industry, interest in such conventions by veteri- 
narians is understandable. 

e 

Personal.— Dr. T. T. Chaddock has resigned 
as veterinary director of Fromm Laboratories, 
Inc., Grafton. Dr. Chaddock. now at Port 
Washington, Wis., states that his services will 
continue to be available to the fur industry. 


Wyoming 
State Association.—The annual meeting of 
the Wyoming Veterinary Medical Association was 
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held in Laramie on June 19-20, 1949. Approxi- 
mately 30 veterinarians attended. 

The following men appeared on the program: 

Dr. E. S. Norton, Lander, led a round table dis- 
cussion on “Brucellosis Control.” 

Dr. William Lynch, Cedar Rapids, lowa: “Swine 
Diseases.” 

Dr. Rodney Port, Sundance: “Spaying of Heif- 
ers—Discussion and Demonstration.” 

Dr. H. E. Kingman, Wyoming Hereford Ranch: 
“Ova Implantation.” 

Dr. H. B. Brown, Colorado Springs, Colo. : “Use 
of Parenteral Solutions in Small Animal Therapy.” 

Dr. Robert Pierson, Saratoga: “Lantern Slides 
of Interesting Cases.” 

Dr. D. R. Mackey, Greeley, Colo., and Dr. B.N. 
Frank, Sterling, Colo.: “Bovine Obstetrical Prob- 
lems.” 

Newly elected officers are Drs. P. E. Madsen, 
Sheridan, president; Dr. V. J. Humphrey, Wor- 
land, vice-president; Dr. Jo Browne, Laramie, 
secretary -treasurer. 

s/lo Browne, Secretary 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Corsica 

War-Borne Rabies.—Outbreaks of rabies in 
dogs, foxes, and cattle followed the passage of 
Allied troops in April, 1944, and continued to rage 
through 1946. There were no human cases. Con- 
trol by canine vaccination was hindered by the 
large number of foxes on the island. No cases 
occurred in vaccinated dogs or cattle. Despite the 
distribution of free ammunition to kill foxes, the 
situation (as of January, 1949) remained unfavor 
able. 
England 

Fellowship for Freedom in Medicine.—The 
Fellowship for Freedom in Medicine, a new so- 
ciety, headed by Lord Horder and duly registered 
to transact business, has enrolled a membership of 
2,200 physicians to work, not for repeal, but for 
amendments to the National Health Service Act 
which, even the government admits, has some ob- 
jectionable features. Certain benefits, especially 
in connection with hospitals are admitted by the 
new society but the possibility of making full-time 
servants out of physicians is denounced as an en- 
croachment on the freedom of medicine and a 
detriment to its progress —/. dm. M. A., Apr. 9, 
1945. 


France 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease Laboratory Opened. 
—A new vaccine-producing laboratory, known as 
l'Institut Francais de la Fiévre Aphteuse, was offi- 
cially opened at Lyon on May 15, 1949. It is ad- 
jacent to the Lyon abattoirs and is capable of han- 
dling 250 cattle each week in the production of 
aluminum hydroxide foot-and-mouth disease vac- 
cine (Veterinary Record, May 28, 1949). Cattle 
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shipped for slaughter are inoculated, and the 
tongues are removed twenty-four hours later for 
vaccine production. The rest of the carcass is used 
for meat purposes after a 48-hour period of chill- 
ing that inactivates the virus. Although the insti- 
tute is under control of the veterinary service of 
the French Ministry of Agriculture, two private 
research organizations have a part in its manage- 
ment. Dr: H. Girard, a veterinarian, is director of 
the institute. 


Germany 

Ascariasis Increasing.— A notable increase 
of ascarid infections was reported in the 
region of Hanover, where upward of 33 per 
cent of school children and many adults were 
found to be heavily infected. Gastrointestinal 
operations revealed appendicitis, pancreatitis, 
cholangitis, and gastroduodenal troubles due 
to ascarid migration in the oral direction. An- 
thelmintic treatment caused ascarids to clump 
and to commence migrating upward within the 
alimentary canal as far as the mouth. Vomit- 
ing worms was common. Hands soiled in gar- 
dening contaminated soil and_ soil-contami- 
nated vegetables account for the extraordinary 
incidence of ascariasis. [An interesting ob- 


servation which may be useful in veterinary 
medicine is that the administration of hydro- 
chloric acid with the anthelmintic prevents the 
clumping and migration of ascarids.]—Medi- 
zinische Klinik, Munich, Sept. 1948. 


Japan 

Damaged Hides Reduce Leather Production. 
—Nicks, knife cuts, and accumulated filth are mak- 
ing nearly 75 per cent of all hides in Japan unsuit- 
able for economical production of good leather, the 
Veterinary Affairs Division of Ceneral Mac- 
Arthur's headquarters has reported. 


Philippine Islands 

Annual Convention.—The twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the Philippine Veterinary Medical 
Association was held April 22-23, 1949, at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon City. 
It was the first meeting of the Association since 
the liberation of the Islands and was attended by 
veterinarians from all of the Islands. The scien- 
tific program follows. 

Drs. J. D. Generoso and I. L. Mendoza, Bureau 
of Animal Industry: “Observations on the Use of 
Mukteswar Strain of Avian Pest Virus as a Vac- 
cine in the Philippines.” 

Dr. A. Gonzaga, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, University of the Philippines: “Systemic 
Alkalinization with Sodium Bicarbonate in the 
Treatment of Colds of Horses.” 

Drs. FE. S. Salafranca, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, and L. Espiritu (M.D.), Institute of Hygiene : 
“A Report on the Presence of Japanese B En- 
cephalitis Neutralizing Antibody Among Filipinos 
and Certain Philippine Animals.” 

Dr. T. T. David, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine: “Plastics in Biological Specimens for Study 
and Display.” 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 


Dr. V. M. Zaratan, Bureau of Animal Industry : 
“Bringing Veterinary Service to the People.” 

Dr. J. B. Uichangeo, College of Veterinary 
Medicine: “The Effect of Splenectomy on the Re- 
sistance of White Rats to Anthrax.” 

Dr. Z. de Jesus, College of Veterinary Medicine ; 
D. J. Cabrera, Malaria Control Division, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service; and F. Z. Gonzales, Veterinary 
Division, City of Manila: “A Report of Experi- 
ments on the Control of Surra.” 

Dr. F. San Agustin, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try: “Swine Brucellosis in the Philippines with 
Special Reference to Imported Stock.” 

Dr. L. M. Yutuc, College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine: “Observations on the Incidence of Tabanids 
with Surra Transmission.” 

Dr. T. M. Capulong, Disease Control Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry: “Notes and Observa- 
tions on the Mass Vaccination of Hogs Against 
Hog Cholera with the Use of the Simultaneous 
Method.” 

Dr. M. Baluyot, Hacarin Dairy Farm: “Necro- 
hacillosis—Its Treatment and Control.” 

Drs. P. G. Refuerzo, Veterinary Research Di- 
vision, and FE. E. Acasio, Animal Husbandry Di- 
vision, Bureau of Animal Industry: “Keratitis 
(Pink Eye) of Cattle—Its Treatment.” 

The following officers were elected: Drs. Angel 
K. Gomez, dean, College of Veterinary Medicine, 


Newly elected officers of the Philippine Veterinary 

Medical Association are (left to right): Dr. Zacarias 

de Jesus, vice-president; Dr. Angel K. Gomez, presi- 
dent; and Dr. Tomas T. David, secretary-treasurer. 


University of the Philippines, Diliman, Quezon 
City, and member of the AVMA, president; Zaca- 
rias de Jesus, head, Department of Veterinary 
Parasitology and Protozodlogy, University of the 
Philippines, vice-president; and Tomas T. David, 
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head, Department of Veterinary Anatomy, secre- 
tary of the College and member of the AVMA, 
secretary -treasurer. 
s/Jose B. ArAnez, Resident Secretary. 

Commencement.—The College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of the Philippines, Diliman, 
Quezon City, granted degrees of veterinary medi- 
cine to 11 students at its thirty-fifth commencement 
exercises this year. Two of the graduates were 
from India. 

s/Jose B. ARANEZ, Resident Secretary. 

Veterinarian Honored Posthumously.—Dr. 
Teodulo Topacio (PHIL '15), with degrees of 
M.S. from Washington State College, and D.S. 
from Johns Hokpins University, Baltimore, Md., 
was posthumously honored as a doctor, scientist, 
savior of Philippine animal industry, and distin- 
guished alumnus at the University faculty-alumni 
banquet on Feb. 11, 1949. 

Dr. Topacio won seientific fame for his re- 
searches on rinderpest vaccine, methods of control 
of surra, hemorrhagic septicemia, anthrax, rabies, 
and hog cholera. 

- S/Jose B. ARANEZ, Resident Secretary 


Portugal 

Antirabic Vaccination of Dogs.—Olserva- 
tions of the last thirty vears have proved the value 
of vaccinating dogs against rabies. In 1926, 4,690 
bitten persons were given the Pasteur treatment. 
By 1934, the number dropped to 350 treated per- 
sons, owing to the extensive vaccination of dogs. 
On account of a decline in vaccination, there was a 
slight increase in 1939. The resumption of canine 
vaccination practically eradicated the disease by 
1945. The only cases reported in that vear weve 
attributed to stray dogs along the Spanish border 

From Vet. Bull., Jan., 1949. 


Russia 

Soviet Three-Year Livestock Plan.—The 
Russian government has announced initial provi- 
sions of a new three-year plan for a 50 per cent 
increase in livestock production, according to Brit- 
ish news sources (Vet. Rec., May 7, 1949). 

Higher wages, with the award of the title of 
“hero of Socialist labor” in outstanding cases, are 
provided under that part of the decree dealing 
with increased cattle production. The order of the 
Red Banner will be awarded for 20 years of serv- 
ice in cattle breeding, and the order of Lenin for 
25. Incentives also are provided for boosting pro- 
duction in other species of livestock. 

All engaged in cattle breeding may retire at the 
age of 50 on a 50 per cent pension, but if they 
continue to work after that age, they will receive 
full wages in addition to the pension. Every type 
of worker in the cattle-breeding industry comes 
uncer the decree, including veterinarians attached 
to breeding farms. 

\im of the decree is to stop the “lagging behind” 
in cattle breeding and to produce more meat, fats. 
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eggs, dairy products, leather, and wool urgently 
needed by the Russian economy. 


Saipan Island 


In Vivo Poisoned Meat.—A serious case of 
mass food poisoning among 57 Filipino ban- 
queteers, of whom 45 were stricken, 20 ren- 
dered unconscious, and 7 near death, was 
traced to the flesh of a fresh-killed eel that 
had been rendered toxic im vivo by feeding 
on toxiferous shellfish. The incident brings 
up the question of food poisoning from an 
anteslaughter toxicosis, simulating, for example, 
milk sickness caused by consuming the milk, butter, 
or flesh of cattle that browse on an injurious plant 
—white snakeroot. The cel in question here 
browsed on shellfish and poisoned the consumer of 
its flesh. 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


Veterinarians at Work.—Under this title, an 
illustrated article in the Army Information Digest 
(March, 1949) paid tribute to the wartime and 
postwar accomplishments of the Veterinary Corps. 
“With the advent of atomic and biologic methods 
of warfare, the role of Army veterinarians be- 
comes doubly important,” the article stated. 


MARRIAGES 


Dr. F. M. Ward (TEX °48), Garland, Texas, 
to Miss Lee Kirkpatrick, Greenville, Texas, 
on Dec. 31, 1948. 

Dr. Gifford Hargis (TEX. °43), Opelousas, 
La., to Miss Helen McAdams, Baton Rouge, La., 
on Feb. 13, 1949, in Baton Rouge. 

Dr. Parke Brewster Johnston (OSU °45), Ma- 
deira, Ohio, and Mary Vhyllis Madden, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. A. G. Madden, Madeira, Olio, 


on June 18, 1949. 


BIRTHS 


Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Reiley (Helen L. 
Forsythe WASH °41), Olympia, Wash., an- 
nounce the birth of twins, Robert Patrick, Jr., 
and Sharon Ann. on Nov. 3, 1948, 

To Dr. (API '43) and Mrs. Howard T. Weir, 
Tr., Chester Heights. Pa., a son, Howard Twad- 
die Weir, TI], on May 9, 1949. 

Dr. (WASH °44) and Mrs. A. W. Elting, 
Miles City, Mont., announce the birth of Clay- 
ton Ross’ baby sister, Paula Jan, on May 16, 
1949. 

Dr. (UP °39) and Mrs. Howard D. Sackett, 
Roanoke, Va., announce the birth of Bruce 
Wellington on May 17, 1949. 

Dr. (ISC °49) and Mrs. LaVerne E. Witt, 
Sidney, Mont., announce the birth of their 
second child, Sandra Ruth, on June 18, 1949, 

To Dr. (OSU °43) and Mrs. William H. 
Newton, Lemont Furnace, Pa., a son, Joseph 
Michael, on June 18, 1949. 
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Dr. (CORN '47) and Mrs. E. Irvin Neserke, 
Baltimore, Md., announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Donna Lee, on June 30. 1949, 


DEATHS 


Chas. E. Broad (ONT '95), Crown 
Ind., died Jan. 29, 1949. 

W. A. Carter (USCVS ‘18), 58, Weldon, 
N. Car., died at his home on June 4, 1949, after 
a lingering illness. Before his death, Dr. Carter 
had sold his small animal hospital to Dr. B. H. 
Brow (API '47). Dr. Carter was a past pres- 
ident of the North Carolina Veterinary Medical 
Association and had been a member of the 
AVMA. 

Roy L. Collins (MC K ‘17), 55 Kingston, 
N. Y., died June 24, 1949, of a heart condition. 
Dr. Collins was in meat inspection in Boston 
from July, 1919, to May, 1927, when he joined 
his brother in practice. He reéntered meat 
inspection in 1944 and was transferred to King- 
ston, N. Y., where he remained until his death. 
Dr. Collins was a member of the Massachusetts 
Veterinary Medical Association and of the Na- 
tional Association of Federal Veterinarians. 
He is survived by his wife and two daughters. 
He had been a member of the AVMA. 


*George A. Ellmers (UP °44), 28, Paramus, 
N. J., died on June 15, 1949. He had served 
in World War II and was engaged in general 
practice in Paramus at the time of his death. 
He is survived by a brother Gordon (UP °41). 
Dr. Ellmers was a member of the AVMA. 


*Arthur James Glover (MINN '99), 76, Fort 
Atchinson, Wis., died on May &, 1949. Retired edi- 
tor of Hoard’s Datryman and honorary member of 
the AVMA since 1920, Mr. Glover was a cele- 
brated educator and organizer in the livestock 
field. He was honored by the AVMA for back- 
ing national bovine tuberculosis eradication 
when opinion on that subject was by no means 
unanimous in the agricultural press. He op- 
posed the Russell plan of turning tuberculin 
testing over to laymen as is now being done in 
the case of brucellosis. He was a relentless 
critic of incompetent veterinarians and a booster 
for the capable, but was honored by the veteri- 
nary profession mostly for holding out whole- 
some milk as a means of promoting the inter- 
ests of the dairy farmers. 

Horace M. Gohn (ONT '93), Saint Johns, 
Mich., died May 1, 1949. Dr. Gohn retired ten 
years ago. He had been a member of the 
AVMA. 
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*John P. Iverson (SAN FRAN '06), Oak- 
land, Calif., died early in 1949, Dr. Iverson was for 
many years chief of market and food inspection 
in Oakland. He was a member of the AVMA 
for thirty-eight years. 

*Samuel M. Langford (ONT '12), 60, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., died in 1948. Dr. Langford 
was a member of the West Virginia Veterinary 
Medical Association and was admitted to the 
AVMA in 1915. 

Leroy F. Nisley (KCVC '18), 57, Gothenburg, 
Neb., died on March 17, 1948. Dr. Nisley had 
been a member of the AVMA. 

Jasper S. Potter (CVC '92), 80, Iowa City, 
lowa, died at his home on June 27, 1949, after 
an illness of several months. Dr. Potter had 
practiced in Iowa City for more than fifty years. 
His wife, a son, and a daughter survive him. 
He had been a member of the AVMA. 

*Shamseldin Halfawi Rached (CAIRO 
34, East Lansing, Mich., died, as the result of 
an accident, on April 23, 1949. His wife, née 
Adria Sadek, of Cairo, survives him. Dr. 
Rached was a member of the Egyptian Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, the Royal Zoé- 
logical Society of Egypt, and was admitted to 
the AVMA in 1946. 

Robert O. Rothermel (UP Reading, I’a., 
died April 18, 1949. Dr. Rothermel had been 
employed by the Pennsylvania state Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

J. A. Schaefer (GR RAP ‘13), Bangor, Mich., 
died May 28, 1949. Dr. Schaefer had been en- 
gaged in general practice. 

Otto W. Schubel (USCVS 
Mich., died on April 19, 1949 

Hugh Simpson (ONT Harriston., 
Ontario, died. The date of his death is not 
known. Dr. Simpson was engaged in general 
practice. 

* Howard H. Sparhawk (OSU '07). 64, Akron, 
Ohio, died May 15, 1949, of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. Dr. Sparhawk was chief veterinarian 
for the city of Akron and had been affiliated 
with both federal and local government work 
throughout his forty-two years as a veterinarian 
He also conducted a large general practice. 
Dr. Sparhawk was admitted to the AVMA in 
1917. 

*Ernest R. Sparks (KCVC '09), 64, Pomona. 
Calif., died on March 28, 1949. Dr. Sparks was 
a member of the Southern California Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, the California State 
Veterinary Medical Association, and of the 
AVMA. 
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Write for Your Package of . . . 
VpC FEED 
FORMULA BOOKS 


Your preferred clients will appreciate a copy of our new 
(15th edition) Feed Formula Book. Gives 20 formulae for 
making complete, balanced feeds (from home grains) 
for dairy cows, calves, beef cattle, swine, sheep and 
poultry. Has many useful facts on feeds and feeding; 
data on vitamins and trace minerals; analyses on 70 
feed ingredients. 


Ethically Promotes Veterinarian 


Two full pages are devoted to the veterinarian and how 
he fits into the $10 billion livestock industry. He is 
mentioned 60 more times thruout the balance of the 
book. This latest edition gives sound facts farmers should 
know about the veterinarian and his profession. 


Our Feed Formula Book has helped many livestock and 
poultry men lower feed costs, raise profits with easy to 
mix home made feeds. 


Advertised in 
Farm Journals 


In 3% million farm homes every 
month we are offering, free, a 
copy of our new Feed Formula 
Book. The list . . . Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Prairie Farmer, Wallace's 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Ne- 
braska Farmer, Wisconsin Agari- 
culturist, The Farmer of St. Paul, 
Ohio Farmer. 


Every advertisement specifically 
reads:—" Your veterinarian has, 
or can get for you, one of these 
Feed Formula Books. Ask him 
for your free copy.” 

No books will be sent direct from 
our office. Your clients, to get 
one, must ask you for a copy. 


Get ready to take care of requests. Write for your prepaid package today. 
Whether or not you dispense Vitamineral Supplements . . . there is no obligation 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS CoO., PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


Via-D-Mineral Con-o-mineral 


Viamineral 


Viaferm 
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An’ Related Topics 


Business Conditions Less Favorable But Declines Only Moderate 


Change 
froma 
year ago... 


National Average Down 4% 


Soo 


\ ENS 


Busines Bullcun 
LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY WY 
A Correspondence Institution 


Business activity has continued to slow down but 
the rate remains high as compared with all previous 
periods except the unusually high peaks of last year. 
As usual, variations among different industries are 
wide and among many the drop has been marked. 
Variations among different sections of the country 
are not so striking, and in several places the shadings 
on the map reflect the unusual rise last year rather 
than a major falling off this year. In spite of exten- 
sive readjustments which are taking place, business 
remains on a high plateau with the top tilting quite 
definitely downward. 

Crop prospects are good throughout the Middle 


West, but lower prices are reducing farm income and 
thus causing some slowing down in business activity. 

Canadian business and industrial operations are 
holding up somewhat better than those in the United 
States. The trend has been gradually upward since 
shortly after the first of the year and production is 
now a little above that of a year ago. Current in- 
dications are favorable for good crops and high farm 
income in spite of lower prices. Purchasing power is 
high and the demand for industrial as well as farm 
products appears large enough to sustain a high level . 
of business volume. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Sum- 
mer meeting. Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., 
Aug. 17-18, 1949. Ross Brown, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., secretary. 

Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station. An- 
nual short course for veterinarians. Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga., Sept. 
12-13, 1949. Wm. L. Sippel, Georgia Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga, 

Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. Fall 


Tennessee, University of, College of 


Hotel, Virginia Beach, 
H. K. Royer, Lynch- 


meeting. Cavalier 
Va., Sept. 12-14, 1949. 
burg, Va., secretary. 
Mississippi, Northeast Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Annual clinic. Corinth, Miss., Sept. 13, 
1949. Price S. Livingston, New Albany, Miss., 
secretary. 
\griculture. 
Short course for veterinarians, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Sept. 15-16, 1949, 
Dennis Sikes, Department of Veterinary 
Science, University of Tennessee, College of 
Agriculture, Knoxville, Tenn. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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BACITRACIN 


Cb lelerinary 


Vials 


Bacitracin-C.S.C. is sup- 
plied in 20 cc. rubber-stop- 
pered vials containing 
10,000 units. The optimal 
concentration for local in- 
filtration is 500 units per cc. 


Ointment 


Bacitracin Ointment- 
C.S.C., containing 500 
units per Gm., is available 
in 1 oz. tubes. 


An entirely new antibiotic in the veterinary field, Baci- 
tracin-C.S.C. offers great promise in the topical treatment 
of many surface infections and infected wounds in ani- 
mals. Bacitracin is effective against a wide spectrum of 
pathogens, many of which abound in pyogenic lesions of 
animals. It is administered by local infiltration directly 
into and around the lesion, or it is applied by means of an 
ointment directly onto infected ulcers and other open 
wounds. Rapidity of action and an extremely low index 
of allergenicity are distinctive advantages of this new 
antibiotic. Bacitracin should not be administered intra- 
muscularly for systemic action. 

Veterinary surgeons are invited to write for literature 
describing the action and uses of both Bacitracin-C.S.C. 
(in vials) and Bacitracin Ointment-C.S.C. 


CSC 


A DIVISION OF COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Liability Insurance 


for 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 
favorable verdicts. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 
a practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 
liable underwriters in the coun- 
try. 


Write at once for an applica- 
tion and descriptive folder, as 
the policy year begins on De- 
cember 1. 


American Veterinary 
Medical Association 


600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


(Continued from page 26) 


Colorado State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Shirley Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo., Sept. 29-30, 1949. W. P. Blake, 
2410 8th Ave., Greeley, Colo., secretary. 

South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Oct. 
5-6, 1949. R. M. Scott, 1501 S. Maine Ave., 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., secretary. 

Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation. Annual meeting. Bedford Springs Ho- 
tel, Bedford Springs, Pa., Oct. 5-7, 1949. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder, Walnut St. and Copley Rd., 
Upper Darby, Pa., secretary. 

Purdue University. Annual short course for 
veterinarians. Department of Veterinary Sci- 
ence, Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 5-7, 1949. C. R. 
Donham, head, Department of Veterinary 
Science, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Chief Livestock Sanitary Officials. National 
Assembly. The Neil House, Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 10-11, 1949. Dr. C. F. Clark, State Office 
Building, Lansing 13, Mich., secretary. 

United States Livestock Sanitary Association. 
Annual meeting. The Neil House, Columbus, 
Ohio, Oct. 12-14, 1949. Dr. R. A. Hender- 
shott, 1 West State St., Trenton 8, N. J., 
secretary. 

New England Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Poland Spring House, Po- 
land Spring, Maine, Oct. 18-19, 1949. A. E. 
Coombs, 15 Elm St., Skowhegan, Maine, 
president. 

Iowa, Eastern Veterinary Medical Society. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Oct. 20-21, 1949. Laurance P. Scott, P. O. 
Box 325, Waterloo, Iowa, secretary. 

Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel George 
Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 23-25. 1949 
Bruns, Box 623, Williston, Fla., secretary. 

American Public Health Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotels Statler and New Yorker, 
New York City, Oct. 24-28, 1949. Dr. Regi- 
nald Atwater, American Public Health Associa- 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y., execu- 
tive secretary. 

Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual fall meeting. Pere Marquette 
Hotel, Peoria, Ill., Nov. 2-3, 1949. R. J. Kirk- 
patrick, 1235 N. Henderson St., Galesburg, IIL, 
secretary. 

Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., Nov. 7-9, 1949. A. A. Husman, 320 Agri- 
cultural Bldg., Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 

Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln, 
Neb., Dec. 7-9, 1949. L. V. Skidmore, College 
of Agriculture, Lincoln 1, Neb., secretary. 

Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. The Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Jan. 4-6, 1950. F. J, Kingma, 121 
E. Weber Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Jan. 9-10, 1950. Lewis H. 
Moe, 408 Life Sciences Bldg., Oklahoma A. & 
M. _ College, Stillwater, Okla., ‘secretary. 


~ (Continued on page 32) 
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For antibacterial chemotherapy there are available a number of sulfonamide compounds. 


Everyday Streptococcus Infections . . . Owing to its relatively good tolerance, Neopron- 
tosil is of particular value in many streptococcus infections which are encountered in 
everyday veterinary practice, including septicemia, strangles, metritis, mastitis, distemper 
and meningitis. Relatively small doses have yielded very good results. 

Write for booklet which contains detailed discussion of indications, dosage, manner 
of use, and side effects. 


HOW SUPPLIED 

For Oral Administration: Neoprontosil 

tablets of 5 grains, bottles of 50, 500 and 

5000. (Caution: Not to be used for injec- 

tion.) Neoprontosil capsules of 3 grains, 

Brand of AZOSULFAMIDE 
Disodium fection. 

For Parenteral Administration: Neo- 

prontosil 5 per cent solution, bottles of 

125 cc. with rubber diaphragm stopper. 


New 13,,N. Y. Winosor, ONT. 
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A FEW ExampLes OF THE HOLBORN VETERINARY INSTRUMENTS 
FOR LARGE AND SMALL ANIMALS—MADE IN ENGLAND BY SKILLED CRAFTSMEN. 


MeLean’s Whelping Forceps, witi: non-slipping hand grip 

and specially shaped jaws to avoid injury to the bitch or 

pup. CF.8. 8 inch with small jaws $10.50 Polansky’s Bovine Vaginal Speculum. 
CF.9. 10inch with medium jaws.. $11.00 BV.55. 11 inch blades for heifers $22.00 
CF.10, 12inch with large jaws .. BV.56. 14}inch blades forcows $26.00 


CF.11. roinch with largejaws .. BV.57. Light attachment with 


lamp, flex and battery 


for use with above .. $7.50 
CF.60. Noels Hook, for spay- CF.61. Cat Spaying Forceps, 
ing cats, stainless steel $2.50 Stainless steel, 6inch.. $3.00 


BV.151. Bovine Vulsellum Forceps, with BV.150. Neilsen’s Vulsellum Forceps, as We extend a hearty 
2x2 teeth, hand forged, stainless steel, BV.151 but with single teeth, hand forged, welcome to delegates 
163 inch .. $18.50 stainless steel, 16, inch.. $16.50 attending the Inter- 


national Veterinary 
100 Page Catalogue of Veterinary Instruments and Appliances, available shortly. _ = bho 


Congress — London, 


THE HOLBORN SURGICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 
15 CHARTERHOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1. ENGLAND 


DR. VERRIE WYSE SAYS: 


TAKES LESS THAN 3 SQ. FT. OF SPACE 
. . . STORES HUNDREDS OF ITEMS. 


A sturdy all-steel cabinet combining 10 utility drawers, pro- 
vided with three adjustable dividers, and 3 generous storage 
compartments, closed by swinging door. Ideal for storing 
all t items so hard to fied. . . bandages, drugs, instru- 
ments, samples, cancelled checks, stationery, journals, etc. 
Keeps everything neat and orderly and within easy reach. 
SPECIFICATIONS: Outside dimensions: 361,,”H, 24”W, 
16”D. Inside drawers: 3”H, 1514”D. Olive green 


$39.50 ($43 West of Miss.) - 
Additional dividers, 20¢ each. OF ‘Silver grey. 


FILE FOLDER ON’ REQUEST d, d - 
PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., INC. tive folder of special doc office 
202 Tillary St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Send me the Utility-Storage File: 


© Olive Green; Silver Grey 

© Remittance enclosed Send C.O.D. 
§ © Send descriptive folder. 
i 


Dr.___ 


STATIONERY - HISTACOUNT PRODUCTS 
8-8-9 PRINTING - RECORDS ~ FILES & SUPPLIES 
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SWIFT MAKES 
 PARD rich in 


neat proteins 


Test after test insures its unchanging 
quality. The Swift chemist above is doing 
distillation tests on the protein content of Pard 
... another step in the quality-supervision of 
Pard to assure uniformity in nutrient content. 
Pard is formulated to the exacting specifica- 
tions of the Swift Research Laboratory ... a ) 
laboratory noted for thoroughness and its superb =z 
staff of scientists and specialists in every field re- y 4 WIET'S DOG F000 
lated to the feeding and health of dogs. NE ln 


Pard has been proved capable of sustaining 
optimum health by the results of test feedings 
conducted on generation after generation of dogs 
in Swift’s famous kennels. On a diet of Pard 
and water, these dogs have shown excellent 
growth and maintenance. Reproduction normal. 
Irrefutable proof that Pard contains every 
known essential for good nutritional health. 
Be safe! Feed and recommend rich, nourishing 
Pard—the complete ‘‘one-dish-dinner”’! 
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FRACTURE EQUIPMENT 
NEEDS 


Vv Kirschner-Ehmer Splint 
(and accessories) 


Vv Kirschner Intramedullary 
Pinning Equipment 


V Gerdon Extenders 


V Mason Meta Splints 
(For lower leg injuries) 


V Traction Tongs 
V Thomas Leg Splints 
Catalog furnished upon request. 


See our exhibit at the A.V.M.A. 
Convention 


Kinrschnor MFG. CO. 


VASHON, WASHINGTON 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Sold Only to Veterinarians 
Backed by 52 Years of 


Pharmaceutical Experience 


Tue S. E. MassENGILL COMPANY 
BRISTOL, TENN.-VA. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Masseng 


New Kansas City 


Veterinary Division 


(Continued from page 28) 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Jan. 12-14, 1950. W. W. Garverick, 
Zionsville, Ind., secretary. 

Tri-State (Arkansas, Mississippi, Tennessee) 
Veterinary Conference. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
his, Tenn., Jan. 16-17, 1950. H. W. Nance, 

wrenceburg, Tenn., secretary. 
eee 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. George E. 
Martin, 530 Stockton Ave. San José, Calif., 
secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Tuesday of each month. Thomas 
Eville, Route 1, Box 136H, Fresno, Calif., secre- 


tary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, Ill, secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association,  bi- 
monthly, the fourth Wednesday. O. A. Soave, 
5666 Telegraph, Oakland, Calif., secretary. 

Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Association. 
Ralston-Purina Research Building, St. Louis, 
Mo., the first Friday in February, April, June, 
and November. W. C. Schofield, Ani- 
mal Pathology, Ralston-Purina Co. Louis 

2, Mo., secretary. 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Houston, 
Texas, the first Thursday of each month. Ed- 
ward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary-treas- 


urer. 
Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of even-numbered months. 
R. A. Case, 400 S. Garden St., Peoria, IIL, secre- 


tary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Tuesday of each month. J. J. 
Arnold, Box 144, New Castle, Ind. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society, Louisville, 
Ky., the first Wednesday evening of each month. 
F. M. Kearns, 3622 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 
7, Ky., secretary. 

Keystone Veterinary Medical Association. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. Raymond C. Snyder, N. W. Cor. 
Walnut St. and Copley Rd., Upper Darby, Pa., 
secretary. 

Massachusetts Veterinary Association. Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., the fourth Wednesday 
of each month. C. L. Blakely, Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, 
Mass., secretary-treasurer. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association. Hotel 
Elkhart, Elkhart, Ind. 7:00 the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month. R. W. Wor- 
ley, 3224 Lincoln Way West, South Bend, 
Ind., secretary. 

Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical So- 
ciety. Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich., the second Wednesday of each month 
from October through May. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association. 
Wisconsin Humane Society, 4150 N. Humbolt 
Ave., _Milwaukee, Wis., the third Tuesday "of 


‘(Continued on page 40) 
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forall... 


MORE PROFIT 


for the farmer... 
It’s your problem _ 
and ours 


American Farmers Can Produce 
More Pork on Less Grain 


If you could add up the grain you've 
saved in your own community by 
reducing pig losses, we'll bet it would 
run into thousands of bushels. 


The Purina organization is also help- 
ing to reduce the waste of grain by the 
manufacture and distribution of prop- 
erly blended supplements. Careful 


records kept on 400,000 hogs raised 
on the Purina Plan at the Purina Re- 
search Farm show that farmers can 
get 14 more pork from their grain than 
the average U. S. farmer. This is made 
possible by the use of Purina Hog 
Chow, a supplement for grains. These 
figures tell the story: 


Feed Required to << 100 Ibs. of Pork 


© & © @ @ 


“12 BU. CORN FED STRAIGHT—or 


+ = 


oa Bu. CORN + 40 LBS. TANKAGE OR SOYBEAN MEAL—or 


+ & 


5Y2 BU. CORN + 50 LBS. PURINA HOG CHOW 
RALSTON PURINA CO., si. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Detection of the 
T yphoid-Dysentery 


Group 
BACTO- S S AGAR 


a selective medium designed for 
isolation of fastidious Shigella and 
Salmonella strains. The selective 
action of the medium restrains 
development of coliform bacteria 
with minimum restriction of the 
typhoid-dysentery group. 


BACTO-BISMUTH SULFITE 
AGAR 


a highly selective medium for isola- 
tion of Salmonella typhosa. The 
unusual selective properties permit 
inoculation of the medium with 
large amounts of suspected material. 


BACTO-MacCONKEY AGAR 


an excellent differential medium for 
use in conjunction with Bacto- S S$ 
Agar and Bacto-Bismuth Sulfite 
Agar. 


BACTO-TETRATHIONATE 
BROTH BASE 


an enrichment medium for isolation 
of intestinal pathogens. It is an 
excellent aid in the detection of 
carriers. 


Specify “DIFCO” 


DIFCO LABORATORIES 
DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Twenty-five words or less, $2.50; 8 cents 
for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the Journal, 25 cents extra. 
Remittance must accompany order. 
Deadline for want ads 15th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key let- 
ters cannot be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Ww Positi 
Experienced veterinarian desires assistantship in 
mixed or small animal practice that will lead to 
future ownership. Licensed in Connecticut, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania. Address “Box K 4,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA. 


Displaced veterinarian, graduate of University of 
Munich, eight years’ practical experience, desires as- 
sistantship with established veterinarian. Speaks little 
English, but fluent in German, Polish, Ukrainian, 
and Russian. Address Dr. Jaroslaw Wynnyckyj, 
The Catholic Committee for Refugees, 265 West 
14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Polish veterinarian, recently arrived from Europe, 
wishes a position as an assistant or in any other 
associated field. Single, seven years’ experience. 
Able to speak some English; read well. Address 
“Box K 9," c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


~ Cornell graduate, married, Christian, three years’ 
small animal experience, desires position with small 
animal practitioner in New York state. Give particu- 
lars, including requirements, facilities, salary, in first 
communication. Address “Box K 12,” c/o Journal 
of AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 
Graduate, experienced veterinarian wants to lease 
or buy active small animal or mixed practice in any 
state. Would prefer practice in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maryland, or Delaware. Give full details. 
Can settle suitable practice at once. Address “Box 
G 16,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 

VETERINARIAN WANTED — Mixed practice, 
established in 1908, full charge of new hospital close 
to Kalamazoo, Mich.; percentage basis or will rent. 
State age and school. Good future for hard worker. 
Address Dr. J. Lavere Davidson, 2804 West Michi- 
gan Ave., Kalamazoo 59, Mich. 

Veterinarians wanted for permanent positions on 
hospital staff in New York City, working with small 
animals. Applicants must be able to obtain New 
York state license. Address “Box J 3,” c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 

~ Veterinarian for assistant in small animal hospital 
in southern California. Must have California license. 
Seventh Day Adventist preferred. State age, religion, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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For Better Management of MASTITIS 
Administer Penicillin in 


Antibiotic Vehicle 


is important. to. r maintain 
centrations of penicillin in the affected 
udder until all S. agalactiae have reached 

the stage of division—whe: 
gaptible to the drug. 


A single injection of penicillin-in-PENICLE 
establishes therapeutic levels of the drug 
in the lactating udder, and maintains them 
for at least three days or six milkings. In a 
majority of cases, this is sufficient time to 
ensure that even slowly dividing strains 
will be killed. In some instances, however, 
a second injection may be necessary after 
three days to destroy the penicillin-sensi- 
tive organisms which were dormant or not 
dividing during the first seventy-two-hour 
period. 

PENICLE is a water-in-oil emulsion which 
offers outstanding advantages as a retain- 
ing vehicle in antibiotic therapy. The use of 
PENICLE with penicillin in the treatment of 
bovine mastitis due to S. agalactiae 
results in better dispersion of the drug 
throughout the gland, and maintenance of 
therapeutic levels for a longer period in the 
affected quarter. With PENICLE, frequent 
injections are not required; control of 


therapy remains in the hands of the 
veterinarian. 


PENICLE is sold only to graduate veteri- 
narians. You can use the soluble crystalline 
penicillin of your choice in PENICLE. 
supPueo: Bottles containing 100 cc. 
FOR TOPICAL ANTIBIOTIC THERAPY 
TYROTHRICIN SOLUTION VETERINARY 
lace) 

For application in localized infections 
caused by streptococci, staphylococci, 
and corynebacteria. 

Not to be used in mastitis 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LITERATURE 


53. PARK PLACE 
“NEW YORK 8, NY. 


“he 
4 
Veterinary Division 
‘LABORATORIES, INC 
1. Foley, E. J.; Stults, A. W.; Lee, S. W., and Byrne, J. V.: 
Am. J. Vet. Research 10: 66 (Jan.) 1949. 
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NIKORIN 


IN 
EMERGENCIES 


Nikorin (a brand of nikethamide) in 
25% aqueous sterile solution is indicated 
as emergency treatment of shock from 
anesthesia, exhaustion and asphyxia. The 
antidote of choice in barbital poisoning. 


Tue S. E. MassENGILL COMPANY 
BRISTOL, TENN.-VA. 


Kansas City SAN FRANCISCO 


New York 


Veterinary Division 


Be prepared for so-called forage poisoning and 
other alimentary toxicoses. 


NITRO-HYPOSOL 


Sodium thiosulphate 15%, Sodium nitrite 5%, in par- 
enteral solution, hydrocyanic acid antidote. 
$ .60 $3.00 


ALKADOTE BOLUS-TABLETS 


Aluminum hydrate 100 grs., Sodium thiosulphate 100 
grs., Sodium bicarbonate 40 grs. Antacid — Detoxi- 


cant. 
Select Pharmaceuticals for the 
Veterinary Profession 


CURTS-FOLSE LABORATORIES 


73 Central Avenue 
Kansas City, Kansas 


omtinued from page 34) 


‘Address “Box K 


marital status, and experience. 
5," c/o Journal of the AV MA. 

NOTICE — Public notice is » hereby “given that 
applications for the position of meat inspector for 
the city of Manitowoc, Wis., will be received by 
the city clerk of said city in his office until 5:00 
o'clock P.M. on Monday, Aug. 15, 1949. Applica- 
tion blanks for said position can be had by writing 
to or applying at the city clerk's office in the city 
hall. Applicant must be a graduate veterinarian with 
at least five or six years’ experience in making ante- 
mortem and postmortem examinations as required 
by the U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry. Must possess 
a high degree of tact in dealing with processors and 
distributors and the general public, integrity, re- 
sourcefulness, good judgment, and thoroughness in 
inspection work. 

Graduate veterinarians wanted for regulatory work 
in state of Oregon. Beginning salary approximately 
$4,000. Good opportunity for advancement. Address 
State Civil Service Commission, 444 Center Strect, 
Salem, Ore. 

~ Wonderful opportunity for veterinarian to locate 
in Las Animas, Colo. — livestock feeding, ranging, 
and farming community. Abundant business, with 
no veterinarian located in the county or within a 
radius of 20 miles. Large number of animal house 
pets in town. Last veterinarian left to accept govern- 
ment inspection position. Contact William Ken- 
worthy, Secretary Las Animas Farm Bureau, Las An:- 
mas, Colo. 

Assistant wanted in general practice in northeastern 
Maine; 80 per cent cattle practice. Equipment and 
rent furnished with salary. Must be graduate of 
recognized school and honest. Send snapshot and 
state religious faith. Address “Box K 8," c/o Jour- 
nal of the AVMA. 

Graduate veterinarian wanted as assistant in mixed 
practice, 75 per cent small animal. Applicant with 
rural background preferred. State full particulars Ly 
first letter, including salary desired. Address Dr. 

E. Viergutz, Farmington Veterinary Clinic, siees 
Grand River, Farmington, Mich. 

Young veterinarian with some “experience in small 
an‘mal work wanted for hospital in Washington, 
D.C. Opportunity to become partner. Present owner 
in poor health. Give full details and phone number 
in reply. Address “Box K 13,” c/o Journal of the 
AVMA. 


For ‘Sale or Lease—Practices 

~ Growing mixed practice in Southeast, | redomi- 

nantly small animal. Includes 7-room buildings, 

modern equipment, x-ray, drugs, runs, etc. Now 

grossing $11,000. Price $9,000. Address “Box K 
6,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 

FOR SALE — Growing ‘small animal hospital. 
Main thoroughfare in Los Angeles area. Modern, 
well equipped, ample drugs, 12 runs, x-ray, 
neon signs. No property involved; excellent long- 
term lease. Full price $11,000; $6,000 will handle. 
Address “Box F 6," c/o Journal of the AVMA. 

Large animal hospital, with apartment, for lease 
in southern California. Excellent opportunity for 
man interested in large animal practice. Address 

“Box K 7,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Owe APPLICATION DESTROYS MANGE MITES! 


GEXANE...a 1% concentration of the Gamma Isomer 
of Hexachlorocyclohexane . . . is the newest, fastest GEXANE is supplied 
and most powerful insecticide yet developed for both as a liquid in 
the treatment of parasitic infestation. One application punts 
kills ticks . . . destroys mites, including Sarcoptes 
scabiei and Demodex canis .. . kills flies, fleas and lice. in % Oz. tubes and 
pound jars. 


Important, also, to both doctor and owner is the fact 
that GEXANE has no disagreeable odor, and when 
used as directed is non-toxic to all species of 
vertebrate animals, including man. 


Write for literature. 
Directions for use 
included with shipment. 


Pioneering in Veterinary 


ROCHESTER 4 
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RIVERSIDE ALL STEEL KENNELS — QUALITY FIRST 
Upper tier (4) 21x20x30. Lower tier 28x28x30. MINOR 
CHANGES IN DESIGN AT NO EXTRA COST. Equipped with 
ballbearing casters. Foolproof latches and identification tags on 
heavy 3%” steel barred doors. Bottom cages have 5-inch ven- 
tilating strip. 
7 compartment 3 or more $237.50 each 
7 compartment single $250.00 
5 compartment $160.00 
TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED IF DESIRED. 
A lifetime of service and guaranteed by one of 
California's oldest iron works. 


RIVERSIDE IRON WORKS 
5422 Mission Bivd. Riverside, California 


Veterinary Bulletin 


This monthly survey of the literature of 
veterinary research published by the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Animal Health, Wey- 
bridge, England, contains abstracts of 250 
papers each month. The abstracts are in- 
formative, to meet needs of research work- 
ers, field investigation officers, veterinary 
public health officers, teachers, and advisory 
officers. 

Annual Subscription :—40s., post free. 


Index Veterinarius 


This- annual publication supplements the 
*Peterinary Bullet. It provides a cumula- 
tive index of veterinary literature from 1933 
onwards. About 10,000 titles are indexed 
each year, each title being fully cross-refer- 
enced alphabetically under both subject and 
name of author. 

Annual Subscription :—100s., post free. 

e ee 

Orders for each of these publications may 

be sent to: 


COMMONWEALTH 
AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 
Central Sales Branch, Penglais, 
Aberystwyth, Great Britain 


(Continued from page 36) 


FOR SALE OR LEASE — Equipped small animal 
hospital. Located in metropolitan New Jersey. Ex- 
cellent opportunity. Address “Box K 2,” c/o 
Journal of the AVMA. 

FOR SALE — Owner of extensive small animal 
practice, located in Florida, must sell due to ill 
health. This is one of the finest practices in the 
United States and built on professional accomplish- 
ment. Room for 2 men. A large animal practice 
could be developed in connection. Practice SSes 
better than $54,000 annually. Buyer must furnish 
professional and financial references. Requires $29,- 
000 to handle. Will stay with purchaser two 
months. Please do not apply unless you are finan- 
cially able to purchase same and capable of con- 
ducting large practice. Address “Box K 1,” ¢/o 
Journal of the AVMA. 

FOR SALE OR LEASE — Modern small animal 
hospital with living quarters. Grossed $12,000 last 
year; 80 per cent small animal. Sixty miles from 
Detroit. Will sell for actual cost of building and 
equipment, which is less than one year's gross, or 
will lease for $120.00 per month. Address “Box K 
3,” c/o Journal of the AVMA. 

FOR IMMEDIATE SALE — Well-established 
mixed practice; small animal hospital and modern 
home included. Address “Box K 10,” c/o Journal 
of the AVMA. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous 

FOR SALE — At saving of $200. Fioor sample. 
Universal Fieldmaster Portable X-Ray Unit # U- 
3114 25 Ma. and 85 P.K.V., consisting of head, 
control, demountable stand, foot switch, and timer. 
Value $618, our price $418, F.O.B., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Offered subject to prior sale. Surgical Supply 
Service, 825 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED — Used equipment for small animal 
practice. Instruments, surgery and examination tables. 
small x-ray, centrifuge, microscope, etc. Also port- 
able cages. Address “Box K 11,” c/o Journal ot 
the AVMA. 


Books and Magazines 
TRAINING THE DOG — rev. 8th ed. by Will 
om 9 All breeds, all phases, for pet owner or 
rof. trainer. $3. Keep up on dogs—Dog World 
3 yr., 2 yrs. $5. Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michi- 
gan Blvd., Chicago 16. 


For Sale—Artificial Insemination Supplies 

ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION INSTRUMENTS 
— Essential equipment, replacement parts and ma- 
terials, designed and manufactured especially for 
artificial insemination. Prompt delivery. New cata- 
log. Address: Breeder's Equipment Co., Flour- 
town, Pa. 


Cancer.—The fact that the cure of cancer 
is no more just-around-the-corner today 
than it was in the days of Virchow and 
Billroth is not a valid reason for not 
donating funds for cancer research. Sur- 
rendering to such an enemy of the human 
race as cancer is not going to happen. 
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Yes, dogs race for that home 
plate when it’s filled with 
“‘smackin’ good’’ Ribbon. 
Contains highest quality 
proteins—skim milk, homo- 
genized fish. Meat meal, 
too! And the carbohydrates 
are thoroughly cooked for 
digestibility. 


daily 


SAYS KELLIE 


Here’s a big league formula 
—a pennant winner! Gro- 
Pup has the Seal of Approv- 
al of the AVMA and AAHA 
Committee on Foods. Vita- 
min values (Ribbon has 
every vitamin and mineral 
dogs are known to need) are 
stated after cooking. 


for 


The stands will cheer when 
you tell them that Gro-Pup 
is not 70° water like most 
canned dog foods. On a dry- 
weight basis, it takes about 
5 pound-cans of dog food 
to give as much nourishing 
food as 1 25-o0z. box of 
Gro-Pup Ribbon! 


MADE BY Killoggss OF BATTLE CREEK 
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ANIMAL 


WHITE'S castration 


Now ready for sale, a new enlarged text-book for 
TEACHERS, STUDENTS and PRACTITIONERS, written 
and published by George Ransom White, M.D., D.V.M. 


This book contains 292 pages and 254 illustrations. Each and 
every operation is illustrated and described. The book is authorita- 
tive and instructive. It sponsors the latest, safest and most satisfactory 
methods of unsexing domesticated animals. 


Price $7.50 


For sale by book dealers. also by the Author, George R. White, 2106 
21st Ave. South. Nashville, Tennessee. 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT VITAMINS 


om © the advantages of carrot oil vitamins 
in feeds to improve breeding re- 

destroy oxidized milk flavors; and 
Glossy 


with “data and references. Send for it today. 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Dept. 251-M, South Whitley, Indiana 


CUT YOUR 
HOUSEKEEPING 
COSTS IN 
HALF! 


A safe white pow- 
der—GIVES FULL 
STRENGTH DIS- 
INFECTANT solu- 
tions at less than 2 
cents per gallon! 
Moreover, KORE 
saves labor because 
at the same time, 
KORE cleans brilliantly and absorbs all 
odors! 
Easily used with mop, swab or spray. KORE 
is ideal for cages, runways, kennels and all 
other animal-occupied areas. KORE is avail- 
able from dealers throughout the U:S. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN! 
KORE is Unconditionally Guaranteed! 


KING RESEARCH, INC., 124-57 ST., B’KLYN 20, N.Y. 


Gloomy Prospects.—Fact frankly set 
forth, with good intent, gloomy as it may 
seem, is never out of order. For example, 
there is no wrong in pointing out that the 
world’s population of 5,000 million by the 
end of this century will have a tough food 
problem to solve. The arable acreage is 
fixed and known. The farmers’ capacity to 
produce more food and the veterinarians’ 
ability to stop losses, spoilage, and wastage 
have their limitations. Young men entering 
agricultural and veterinary colleges today 
will enjoy mounting interest in their job 
of postponing the evil hour. 


(Continued from page 32) 


each month. Kenneth G. Nicholson, 2161 
N. Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

New York City Veterinary Medical Association. 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., the 
first Wednesday of each month. C. R. Schroe- 
der, Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, 
N. Y., secretary. 

Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, the fourth Wednesday of 
each month. I. N. Bohlender, Box 588, Tur- 
lock, Calif., secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month. James R. 
Ketchersid, 666 East Highland Avenue, San 
Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. E. W. Paul, 
Box 866, Redwood City, Calif., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of every other 
month. Charles D. Stafford, Novato, Calif., 
secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the fourth Friday of each month. R. 
C. Goulding, 11511 Capitol Avenue, 
mento, Calif., secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation, the third Tuesday of each month, Mitch- 
ell Smith, 3740 Rosecrans Boulevard, San Diego, 
Calif., secretary. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
D. H. McDole, 8674 Melrose Ave., Los An- 
geles 46, secretary. 


Sacra- 


Foreign Congresses 


Fourteenth International Veterinary Congress. 
London, England, Aug. 8-13, 1949. ; 
General Secretary, Permanent Committee: Prof. 


L. de Blieck, Kwartellaan 51, The Hague, 
Netherlands. 
General Secretary, Organizing Committee: 
Mr. W. G. R. Oates, 9 Red Lion Square, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1, England. 
Secretary, United States Committee: J. G. 
Hardenbergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
5, Ill. (Applications for membership from 
veterinarians in the United States may be ob- 
tained by writing to Dr. Hardenbergh.) 

National Veterinary Medical Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland. London, England, 
Aug. 12-15, 1949. F. Knight, General secre- 
tary, 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Binding Technical Journals.—Proof that 
science habitually defeats its utilitarian 
application is the old custom of binding 
the volumes of technical periodicals with- 
out the advertisements, which are a true 
and complete tabloid of how science is put 
to use. There is nothing deceptive in the 
advertisements of a well-managed journal, 
which is more than can be said of all the 
reading material. 
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Anthel- 


mintic are probably the safest and most 


effective of the anthelmintics... because 
each pill contains 0.2 Gm. CaprokoL 
hexylresorcinol, clinically established 
as unusually safe and effective in the 
treatment of both round worm 
(Ascaris) and hookworm infestations 
in dogs. 


Canine Crystoiws Anthelmintic are 
characterized by these four clinical 
conclusions: 

1. A single therapeutic dose, properly 
given, is from 90 to 100 per cent 
efficient. 


2. The toxicity of the drug is clinically 
negligible. It is free from after-effects. 


. It is efficient against both Ascaris 
and hookworm infestations. 


. The action is vermicidal. The worms 
are killed outright—not merely stu- 
pefied—and consequently the dan- 
ger of migration is obviated. 


Supplied in packages of 5 and 100 pills, 
and in economical hospital packages of 
500 pills. Dosage: 1 pill for very small 
puppies of smaller breeds, 2 pills for 
those of larger breeds. Dogs weighing 
20 pounds or over, 5 pills. 


VETERINARY DIVISION S HA} p & p 0 i ME PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


BRANCHES: Atlanta, Baltimore, New York, Denver, Memphis, Los Angel: Seston, Chicage, Pertend, 
Sen Francisco, Kansas City, Dallas, St. Lovis, New Ori 
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Keeps the Busy! 


The use of combined sulfa drugs Combined -7.5 Gr. 
stands out in modern medication: (Hexagon-Shape) 


For small animals. 
Sulfadiaziae ® Sulfathiazole © Sulfamerazine 
in EQUAL proportions afford maximum thera- 


peutic action with a minimum of toxicity. 


Sulfadiazine, Sulfathiazole, 
and Sulfamerazine. 


Sulfa Tablets | 
Combined (60 Gr.) 


are indicated in the treatment of any sulfo- 
namide-sensitive infection, particularly those 
due to Staphylococci, Pneumonococci andi 
Streptococci. 


Supplied in: 25 ......$3.45; 100 


Glover shed 


5) «Coast to Coast Service’ Home Office — Kansas City 10, Mo. Me 
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Lockhart 
Canine Distemper 
Vaccine (Intradermal) 


This product has proved itself under laboratory and field tests. 
More and more veterinarians are finding it the answer to their 
distemper immunizing problems. This vaccine is the only product 
of its kind to be originally designed for Intradermal administration. 


Immunization by the Intradermal route is not new, but, by 
all standards of comparison, is so much superior to other accepted 
routes of injection, that it undoubtedly will be the method of ad- 
ministration of the future, not only of canine distemper vaccines, 
but of many other products. 


Give this vaccine a trial in your practice, as many successful 
and satisfied veterinarians have done. 


ASHE LOCKHART, INC. 


800 Woodswether Road 
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HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


Crystal Violet “Type Tissue Origin 


Your clients appreciate Jen-Sal Hog Cholera Vaccine be- 
cause it means no reaction hazards, no curtailment of feeding 


schedules, no risks of premises contamination with virulent virus. 
von use BY QUALIFL 


There are no substitutes. Jen-Sal alone supplies Hog Cholera 
Vaccine of Tissue Origin that is rendered innocuous by Crystal 
Violet dye—an exclusive process that insures retention of max- 
imum antigenicity. 


A single 5 cc. dose of this new-process Crystal Violet Vac- 
cine of Tissue Origin confers protection on healthy swine against 
field exposure for a period of approximately one year. 


Vial 60 ce. Vial 250 ce. 
(Code: Vivac). ... $6.00 (Code: Vilet) .... $25.00 
cv-3 
SALSBERY | 


Patent Apclied For 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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